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BY RICHARD HENRY sTopwiitn. 





WHEN I was young I sought to be 
Better than all my fellow-men; 
And, puffed up with my piety, . 
I fancied that I was so then; 
Perfect, indeed, in my own eyes, 
More nice, I now can see, than wise. 


I sat beside my sire one night, 
(God rest his soul to Paradise !) 

And read, and prayed, till morning light, 
Nor ever closed my watchful eyes, 

The Koran’s wisdom was so deep, 

Tho all the rest were fast asleep! 


‘Not one will raise his drowsy head, 
Or join his voice with mine iu prayer; 
They -sleep—they might as well be dead, 
For all they hear, or all they care. 
Their sin is great.”” ‘‘ And yours no less, 
Who magnify your righteousness,” 


My father said: “For who are you, 
That you should any man condemn ? 
They sleep—you might be sleeping too, 
And judged, as you are judging them, 
Were Allah, who alone is great, 
Not clement and compassionate !’’ 
NEw YorRK CIty. 





A PARADISE BLOSSOM. 


BY KATE TUCKER GOODE. 








THERE was beauty and silence in Eden; 
Without, there was silence and wo; 

And between, the dread sword that was holden 
By the cherubim, waved to and fro. 


Then close to the sentinéled gateway, 

Where flashed the fierce sword in its flame, 
Sad Eve, who was first in the sinning, 

And first in the suffering, came., 


And she fell at the feet of the angel, 
And bowed her bright head to the dust: 
“T am woman,” she said, “‘ who was tempted, 
And fell, and my sentence is just. 


“ But pity, dread angel; my spirit 
Is sick for its bowers of bloom, 
And I pine in the wilderness places 

For breathings of Eden’s perfume. 


‘* Now grant me one blossom of Eden, 
But one of the many within, 

To cheer with its beauty and fragrauce 
The earth with its sorrow and sin.” 


Her prayer died away in the silence, 
For “ Nay!” spake the Angel of Wrath ; 
But Mercy beheld the swift teardrops 
That fell on her desolate path;; 


And she stole to the lowliest flower 
That blooms in the bowers of bliss ;— 
There were many more gorgeous in Eden, 
But never one sweeter than this ;— 


And she fanned with her wings its green branches, 
Still fair, dnd undimmed by man’s fall; 

Till its seed, wafted out on the breezes, 
Fell over the Paradise wall. 


And from it there spraug a rich blossom ; 
And on earth that was dreary before, 

It breathed out the fragrance of Eden ; 
And Love was the name that it bore, 

Boyprow, Va. Pee 





Catholics and the Public Schools. 


WHAT DOES THE CHURCH ASK FOR? 
ISITOPPOSEDTO THE SYSTEM? 


Does it Seek a Division of Funds? 


VIEWS OF THE HIERARCHY. 


History of the Conflict. 














OBJECTIONS TO PUBLIC SUPPORT OF CHUROH SCHOOLS, 


ARTICLES BY 
Archbishop KATZER, 
Archbishop ELpxr, 
Archbishop IRELAND, 
Archbishop GRACE, 
Archbishop JANSSENS, 
Bishop PHELAN, 
Bishop Mags, 


Bishop McQu arp, 
Bishop JUNGER . ° 


Bishop VERTIN, 
Bishop MANoGUE, 
Bishop Fink, 
Bishop BoURGADE, 
Bishop NERAzZ, 
Bishop HorstTMANN, 


: Bishop Corrsr, 
Bishop Hksiis, 


Bishop DurrER, 
Bishop Marry, 
Bishop MESSMER, 
Bishop KEANE, 


Bishop RYAn, 


Bishop SCANNELL, 
Bishop McGOvVERN, 


Bishop HENNEssy, 
Bishop ZARDETTI, 
Bishop Harp, ~ 
Bishop VERDAGUER, 
Bishop LuDDEN, 
Administrator GLEESON, 
H, K. CARROLL, LL.D., The Hon. Jonn Eaton, LL.D. 

THEArchbishops and Bishops whose names are given 
above have written in reply to the following letter sent 
from this office: 

Dear Sir :—In view of the interest taken by the public 
just now in reports that representatives of the Catholic 
Church propose to ask for a division of the public school 
fund in various States, will you be kind enough to inform 
me whetherit is the policy of your Church to obtain sucha 
division, and whether you would give your countenance to 
a movement in your diocese with such an object in view ? 


NO INTERFERENCE WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


BY THE MOST REV. F. X. KATZER, 
Archbishop of Milwaukee. 


As to your first question, | beg to state that I have no 
authority to speak on this question in the name of the 
Church. I can, however, say that I know of no policy 
of the Church as such either in one direction or the 
other ; whatsoever ideas may have been advanced by 
individuals must stand as their private views. For rea- 
sons known to myself I have always been and still am 
opposed to the plan. The clipping I insert well pre- 
sents the opinion of the laity in this State : 

‘“We concede the necessity of compulsory school laws, 
the necessity of public schools, and the right of taxation 
for such purposes. 

** We hereby declare that we make no claim upon public 

funds for the maintenance of parochial and private 
schools ; as citizens and taxpayers we insist upon the right 
—even upon the risk of being denounced as enemies of the 
public schools—to protest against any misuse or waste of 
such fuuds.— Resolutions of the German-American Cath- 
olic societies of Wisconsin at Milwaukee, May, 1890. 
This declaration was made by the laity almost four 
years ago, at the very.time when our parochial schools 
were in danger of being interfered with by an uncalled- 
for State law, the Bennett Law. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis. 








COULD PUBLIC OPINION BE CONVINCED? 





BY THE MOST. REV. W. H. ELDER, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati. 


I know nothing about the circular attributed to Cardi- 
nal Gibbons but what appeared in the papers ; and now 
Tiearn from them that he had no connection with it. 
Probably, therefore, there is no occasion for me to answer 
your letter. I do not know what may be the views of 
other bishops in the country. My own opinion is that 
the denominational system of public education would 
conduce vastly more than the present system to form 
conscientious and law-abiding citizens, and to establish 
virtue among our people, the necessary foundation of 
true prosperity. Whether our people can be brought to 
see this and whether it is advisable to make efforts for 
this end, are questions that I have not considered. 

CINCINNATI, O. 


MODIFICATION NOT DESTRUCTION SOUGHT. 





BY THE MOST REV. T. lL. GRACE, 
Titular Archbishop of Siunia. 





In reply to your questions I have to say that Catholics 
do not desire or wish to destroy or do away with the 
public schools. What is wished is some modification of 
the present system, so that Catholics can without vio- 
lence to conscience avail themselves of the benefits of 
those schools. 

St. PAUL, MINN. 





NO SUCH MOVEMENT IN MINNESOTA. 


BY THE MOST REV. JOHN IRELAND, 
Archbishop of St. Paul. 





In reply to your letter I beg leave to say that in Min- 
nesota there is no movement among Catholics toward 
obtaining a division of the State school fund, and that no 
thought, however remote, of a movement of the kind is 
entertained by them. 

St. PAUL, MINN. 


WHAT PRUDENCE SUGGESTS. 





BY THE MOST REV. FRANCIS JANSSENS, 
Archbishop of New Orleans. 





The Catholic Church teaches that the soul of man is 
worth more than his body, the other life better than the 
present one. School education is undoubtedly one of 
the best means to secure the spiritual ends of man; the 
ennobling of bis heartand soul, the forming of his char- 
acter, the preparation for a successful fight against in- 
fidelity, indifferentism and the temptations of this life, 
and thus to secure eternal life, for which man is des- 
tined. The Church believes that the only school educa- 
tion able to accomplish this, is the one in which religion 
is not divorced from the daily school exercises. Parents, 
and the Church through them, have an innate right to 
avail themselves of these means and have reason to com- 
plain when the State does not allow them to fulfill these 
conscientious duties, unless under conditions which are 
exceedingly burdensome to the great mass of Catholic 
parents. 

The State has the right to see that school education be 
not detrimental to the legitimate purposes and institu- 
tions of the State. Catholic school education cannot be 
detrimental, since men by becoming better Christians 
will be better citizens. 

These are principles which, I trust, may be appre- 
ciated by all fair-minded citizens, when the unfounded 
fear, which now seems to haunt many, as if the Catho- 
lic Church schemes to control our civil institutions, be 
removed from their minds. 

You ask me ‘‘ whether I would give my countenance 
to a movement in my diocese with such an object (divi- 
sion af the public school fund) in view?’ My counte- 
nance will depend on circumstances. It may be better 
and more prudent to bear a burden—to be dealt with, 
according to vur principles unjustly—than to create a 
war of dissension and ill-feeling among the largest por- 
tion of our citizens, Our principles are all right, but 
prudence and the reasonable fear of graver consequences 
may suggest the advisibility of not insisting that these 
priuciples be carried out in the manner proposed, 

New ORLEANS,}L4, 
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ONLY ASKING WHAT THE PUBLIC CAN FREELY 


CONCEDE. 


BY THE RT. REV. R. PHELAN, 
Bishop of Pittsburg. 








I do not know nor have I heard of any “‘ policy of the 
Church” nor of any ‘‘ movement” in our diocese “‘ to 
obtain a division of the public school funds.” I do not 
believe there is any such movement, nor that any sensi- 
ble person looks for it, at least in the present state of 
public opinion. 

We Catholics are accused of desiring the overthrow of 
the public school system notwithstanding our repeated 
denials of the charge. I cannot see how any unpreju- 
diced person can be sincere in making such charges. I 
would be very sorry to see the public school system de- 
stroyed. I think it would be a great misfortune. As 
far as they go they are very good. Our difficulty 
regarding them is the want of religious instruction in the 
schools. Without it we have too much reason to fear 
that the children will grow up with a very limited and a 
very imperfect knowledge of their Christian duties. 
With it we are convinced they would be bettér citizens 
as well as better Christians. Many eminent men of 
other denominations agree with us. Some of them openly 
avow it, and others, Iam convinced, are only deterred 
from doing so by fear of popular prejudice. 

It will be said that the home and the Church are the 
proper places for religious instruction. But it is quite 
obvious that many of our people, and many others as 
well, have neither the knowledge nor the time at their 
disposal, nor, in fact, the inclination to instruct their 
children properly either in religious or secular learning ; 
they are too much engaged in business or in providing 
the means of support. Tho recognizing the paramount 
importance of this duty, they leave the religious instruc- 
tion to the clergy and expect them to attend to it, just 
as they leave the secular instruction to the schools. 

In the church it is all but impossible to assemble all 
the children. Youthful levity, love of amusement, etc., 
will keep them away. When they do attend, what 
they learn on one Sunday is almost forgotten by the 
next Sunday. When we know that the religious instruc- 
tion of children is properly provided for we do not pre- 
vent them from attending the public schools, even in 
places where parochial schools are provided, 

I recognize the difficulties at'ending the introduction 
of religious instruction in the public.schools. Siill the 
matter has been pretty fairly settled in other countries, 
either by denominational schools, ‘* Results Fees,” or by 
other ways, as well as by giving a portion of the public 
funds to par°chial and private schools. It should always 
be understood that in snch schools the secular education 
should conform to the public schools and be under the 
supervision of the State officials. Why could nota sat- 
isfactory arrangement be made here? Whatever con- 
cession we may at any time obtain must come from the 
consent of our fellow-citizens, and by convincing them 
of the justice of what we may ask. There can be no 
wrong in that. 

PITTSBURG, PENN. 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM UNJUST TO CATHOLICS. 





BY THE RT. REV. C. P. MAES, 
Bishop of Covington. 





I fail to see what good it will do to publish, in THE 
INDEPENDENT, answers that cannot be satisfactorily 
stated without entering into details which would cover 
the whole field of the present school controversy. 

The State schools are not public schools, in the true 
sense of the word. In the United States school system 
of to-day the rights of the public are overlooked and the 
poor are made to pay foran education of which only the 
rich can avail themselves to its full extent. 

We shall continue to pay for our own schools until we 
have convinced all lovers of fair play and all believers 
in religious truth, that our position is correct; until the 
public indorses our views on education. In the mean- 
time we submit to the imposition with all the more 
patience that the educated and enlightened portion of 
the community, begin to realize the injustice done by the 
present systeni, not only to Catholics but to all religious 
denominations, and more especially to the overburdened 
poor, who are compelled to pay public taxes for the 
beneiit of the privileged few. 

CovineTon, Ky 


INJUDICIOUS AND INOPPORTUNE. 


BY THE RT. REV. B. J. MCQUAID. 











In answer to your questions, I beg tosay : 

1. Our Church is not seeking a division of the public 
school fund. 

2. No such movement is on foot in this diocese. 

8. An agitation with a view to a division of the State 
school fund would, at the present time, be injudicious 
and inopportune. 

4 Our policy, and we have no other, is insistence on 
the right o Christian children to a Christian education 
ia harmony with the belief of their Christian parents. 

> In carrying out tLis policy weare earnestly engaged 
in erecting large and commodious schoolbouses, in 
equipping them with the best modern appliances, in 
elevating thestandard of qualification on the part of our 
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teachers, and in inviting comparison of our school work 
with that of the State schools in open and public compe- 
tition through the State Regent’s examination, or in any 
other way desired by the State. 

6. We hold that in time the American people will see 
the palpable injustice of inflicting double taxation on 
parents who give their children all that the State asks 
for, and in addition thereto the nurture and discipline 
of the Christian religion. 

7. We also hold that an equitable settlement of this 
question must come from the fair-mindedness of the 
American people themselves. Their intelligence must 
be enlightened and their conscience be pricked before 
they can be expected to move even in a question of 
elementary justice. 

RocHESTER, N, Y. 


AS THE HIERARCHY SAYS 


BY THE RT. REV. E. JUNGER, 
Bishop of Vancouver. 





I would agree to the question proposed in your letter, 
if the whole hierarchy—i. e., all the archbishops and 
bishops of the United States of America—would azk for 
it. If this is not done it will be of no use to ask it. 

VANCOUVER, WASH. 


OPPOSED TO SUCH A POLICY. 


BY THE RT. REV. JOHN VERTIN, 
Bishop of Marquette. 





I am entirely against any policy of obtaining a share 
of public school money, if the State will not give it of 
itself, on the principle of the true American spirit, in 
testimony of which facts do louder speak than words 
—‘*be Americans !” 

MARQUATTE, MICH. 


NOT OPPOSED TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. P. MANOGUE, 
Bishop of Sacramento. 





THE school question is not receiving any attention 
here, at least this year of grace. Buta ‘‘ kindred ques- 
tion” may soon be put forward, viz., the exemption of 
churches from taxation (common to Protestents and 
Jews), also the exemption from taxation of our orphan 
asylums, hospitals and convents, where the poor chil- 
dren are educated without any recompense to the good, 
devoted sisters. I should like to know whether any 
other State taxes churches, orphan asylums, hospitals, 
and convents educating the poor. Anyway, a more re- 
ligious education would be a remedy for many existing 
evils. We are not opposed to the common or public 
schools, but we do believe they sadly stand in need of an 
improvement in the moral order. The Catholic Church 
is precisely of the same view in the question with Wash- 
ington: 

“‘Of the dispositions which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports. Where 
is the security for prosperity or for life if the sense of re- 
ligious obligation desert the paths which are administered 
in our courts of justice? And let it not be supposed that 
morality can be maintained without religion.” 

These are weighty and prophetic words. Without re- 
ligion and regard for the solemnity of oaths the country, 
like the old Roman nation, is bound to fall. The Cath- 
olic Church is a deep thinker, full of experience, and is 
most anxious to avert this sad calamity. Her enemies 
in this line are the enemies of the American Republic. 
They are the breeders of socialists, anarchists, without a 
conscience, without a religion, without a God. Unscru- 
pulous politicians are taking advantage of this hobby- 
horse, and with sectarian animosity will eventually de- 
stroy our country. Let good citizens, and men of sober 
impartial judgment look at this question straight in the 
face before too late. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL, 


AN INJUSTICE SANCTIONED BY LAW. 


BY THE RT. REV. L. M. FINK, 
Bishop of Kansas City. 








In reply to your questions, Ist, ‘‘ Whether it is the 
policy of your Church to obtain a division of the public 
school fund,” I beg to answer as follows: I know of 
no effort of this kind, except in two cases, made by 
parties unknown and unauthorized by their respec- 
tive bishops or archbishops ; and in one of those dioceses 
the Archbishop publicly disclaimed having taken any 
part in it or having sanctioned it ; the Archbishop of the 
other place is known to be in opposition to any such 
scheme. You may record the above as my view of the 
matter. 


2d, ‘‘ Whether you would give your countenance to a. 


movement in your diocese having such object in view?” 
My answer to this question is already given in that to 
the first question. On the other hand, I do not deny 
that I consider it an injustice, tho sanctioned by law, to 
put a heavy burden on any body of citizens because of 
their religion, which in this case amounts to double tax- 
ation. But as Catholics are conservative and law-abid- 
ing, they prefer to suffer a wrong rather than to lend 
themselves to any scheme which would not be consid- 
ered just by the majority of their fellow-citizens. 
Kansas City, Kan, 





January 11, 1894. 

























































































NOT EXPEDIENT. 


BY THE RT. REV. P. BOURGADE, 
Vicar Apostolic of Arizona. 


In response to your queries I shall answer as follows : 

1 Q.—‘‘ Whether it is the policy of your Church to 
obtain such a division (of the public school fund)?” 

A.—Not that I know. 

2 Q.—‘‘ Whether you would give your countenance to 
a movement in your diocese with such an object in 
view ? 

A.—In point of principle and speculatively speaking, 
under no circumstances would I do so unreservedly and 
indiscriminately. Practically and as a matter of fact, so 
to say, by no means would I doso for reasons I shall re- 
frain from stating and explaining here at any length, as, 
considering the occasion, they would be rather uncalled 
for. 

TUCSON, ARIZ. 





SATISFIED WITH THE PRESENT CONDITON. 


BY THE RT, REV. JOHN C, NERAZ, 
Bishop of San Antonio. 








In answer to your favor in which you ask our opinion 
about the division, in favor of Catholics, of the public 
school funds, I would state that we are satisfied with 
our lot here. We are going on with success, notwith- 
standing difficulties and oppositions; and we trust in 
God’s power to help us to perform well our duties. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


DO NOT DESIRE THE OVERTHROW OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY THE RT. REV. I. F. HORSTMANN, 
Bishop of Cleveland. 








In answer to your questions I would speak briefly ; 
His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons and His Grace Arch- 
bishop Corrigan have both disclaimed all responsibility 
forthe circulars issued in regard to a division of the 
school fund. 

It is simply a calumny to assert that any bishop or 
priest in the United States desires the overthrow of the 
public school system, There is much in that system that 
we deprecate, much that we must condemn; but let 
those use them who so desire. Our position as Catholics 
is this: we hold that it is the duty of the State to fur- 
nish the means of education to all the children of the 
commonweplth, that thus she may have men qualified 
for their high dignity of citizenship; and if our con- 
science forbid us making use of the present system of 
public schools, we can only submit with patience until 
the good common sense of each State shall make it recog- 
nize that our parochial schools are doing fully all the 
work done in the public schools and doing it as perfect- 
ly at least as these, whilst at the same time they are in- 
stilling into the minds of youth that morality founded 
on religion, which is the only safeguard for the liberties 
of the nation. 

To think at present of any division of the school fund 
in Ohio would be sheer folly, and, therefore, to counte- 
nance any movement in the Diocese of Cleveland to ob- 
tain such division would not only be inopportune but 
absurd. : 

By insisting on our parochial school system or what 
ought to be called the denominational system, we feel, 
most earnestly, that we are serving the best interests of 
our native land, A truly religious education, the devel- 
opment of all the spiritual faculties of man, of mind, of 
will, of heart, can alone form worthy citizens. God 
help the country, should religion disappear from the 
minds and hearts of its people. In this, we Catholics are 
one with all educated Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, Quakers and others. 

Cleveland, 0. 


NO SUCH MOVEMENT. 


BY THE RT. REV. J. C. COTTER, 
Bishop of Winona. 








No movement contemplating a division of the school 
funds in favor of denominational schools has been in- 
augurated or thought of in this diocese; nor is it at all 
likely that there will be. Iam not aware of the exist- 
ence of any such scheme among responsible and repre- 
sentative members of the Catholic Church in this coun- 
try. 

WINONA, MINN. 


A QUESTION OF PRINCIPLE, NOT POLICY. 


BY THE RT. REV. T. HESLIN, 
Bishop of Natchez. 








In reply to your request to inform you “‘ whether it is 
the policy of my Church to obtain a division of the 
public school funds,” [ beg to say that the question is 
not so much one of policy as of principle ; it is primarily 
a question of principle, and on principle such division 
ought to be made. Taxation without representation is 
unjust as well as un-American, as England found to her 
cost over a century ago, Freedom of religion necessa- 
rily implies freedom of education as the means to teach 
and preserve it, and the worst form of sectarianism is 
that which is inoulcated by a school system which 
ignores God and his rights over his creatures. 


Er 


me 


Si a Sn aes ts 
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The present public school system isjvirtually a perse- 
cution of Catholics, as it forbids them to use the money 
which they contribute toward it without violating con- 
science, to escape which hardship they are compelled to 
pay a twofold, nay, a threefold school tax. Policy has 
dictated to them to submit to this injustice in the hope 
that time would dispel prejudice, disarm bigotry, 
enlighten ignorance, and bring American fair-mindedness 
to the surface to acknowledge and allow the justice of 
their claim. 

It is vain to attempt to divorce education from religion, 
as both the Bible and experience attest. Hence, recog- 
nizing the necessity of Christian education, Catholics 
have submnitted to excessive taxation in its behalf, look- 
ing to God to reward them for the sacrifices they have 
made in the cause of truth and religion. 

In this State we have no hope of obtaining our share 
of the school funds, and policy directs us to bear the 
grievance patiently until the dawn of better and bright- 
er days. 

In accordance with your name, your influence might 
do much toward making truth and justice prevail over 
ignorance and prejudice in behalf of freedom of educa- 
tion. In free America, and this boasted age of enlight- 
enment, there ought to be no oppression of conscience ; 
and what we claim for ourselves we willingly accord to 
all others—freedom of religion and education under the 
zgis of the Constitution. ' 

NATCHEZ, Miss. 


SUCH IS THE POLICY OF THE CHURCH. 


BY THE RT. REV. ANTHONY DURIER, 
Bishop of Natchitoches. 


1st. It is positively the aim—say the policy, if you will 
—of our Church to obtain a division of the public school 
fund, as she is satisfied both that she has a right to it 
and she can prove her right. 

2d. Heartily would I give countenance to a movement 
in my diocese with such an object in view, as it is my 
honest conviction that the State should pay, not, indeed, 
for the religious instruction, but fur the secular instruc- 
tion in any school in which State examiners find it com- 
petent, without minding whether religion or what reli- 
gion is taught in it. 

NATCHITOCHES, La. 





NO CHRISTIAN NATION; NO STATE CHRISTIAN 
SCHOOLS. 


BY THE RT. REV. M. MARTY, 
° Bishop of Sioux Falls. 





As long as the majority of the nation is not Christian 
we cannot hope for their co-operation to Christianize its 
schools. There are no more Christian nations, and 
therefore State schools are no longer Christian. 

Srovux Fa 1s, 8. D. 


SUPPORTERS OF DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS 
MIGHT BE' EXEMPTED FROM TAXATION. 


BY THE RT. REV. S, G. MESSMER, 
Bishop of Green Bay. 








I am hardly prepared to speak on the question for the 
public. As far as I know it could not be said at all that 
‘“‘it is the policy of the Catholic Church in America to 
obtain such a division.” There certainly is no concerted 
policy of the kind, nor is it the general or common opin- 
ion of our bishops, altho some are in favor of it. 

Whether I would countenance such a movement in 
my diocese would depend on circumstances and special 
conditions. At present I most assuredly would not. 

Moreover, I have never been in favor of what is prop- 
erly ‘‘a division of the public school fund.’ I would 
rather favor a movement ‘‘ to exempt the supporters of 
denominational schools from the common school tax 
under such conditions as would be satisfactory to the 
State and the denomination.” 

But I repeat that, up to this time, I have not given 
the consideration to the subject which it demands. 

GREEN Bay, WIS. 


PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS. 


BY THE RT. REV. JOHN J, KEANE, 
Rector of the Catholic University. 








I very willingly reply to your inquiry concerning the 
action of the Catholic Church at present in reference to 
‘¢a division of the school fund.” 

In the first place I deem it necessary to remove or 
guard against a misapprehension by saying that a 
division, properly so-called, of the school fund, has 
never, to my knowledge, been proposed by any Catholic. 
That would seem to imply that a portion of the school 
fund should be turned over to Catholic Church authori- 
ties, or to Catholic {school] authorities, to be by them 
employed in the support of Catholic schools. No such 
notion is entertained by any one thatI know of. The 
school fund ought, of course, to be controlled as it is at 
present, and to be paid out to teachers and other 
employés for work actually done. 

Most Catholics believe that a school is ail the better for 
having religion as an element in its molding of the 
young ; nay, that a school cannot do all that it ought to 
do forthe young’unless it has religion in its work, 
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They believe that such a school is, to say the very 
least, as deserving of public support as a school without 
religious training. 

They endeavor to impress this conviction on the minds 
of their fellow-citizens, or rather, to arouse their fellow- 
citizens to a conviction that has grown dormant in the 
minds of too many of them. 

Wherever they believe that the justice of this convic- 
tion is popularly recognized, they naturally ask for legis- 
lation in accordance withit. This is a matter depending 
entirely on local circumstances. No concerted action of 
the Church at large has been even proposed, nor is any 
such action likely to be proposed in the future. 

WasHINGTON, D. ©. ; 


UNWISE AND UNTIMELY. 


BY THE RT. REV. S. V. RYAN, 
Bishop of Buffalo. 








I know nothing of what has been done regarding the 
division of the public school fund in other States, and 
noone was more surprised than myself when I read in 
the public press of the proposed bill regarding this sub- 
ject, known as the Spellissy-Walsh bill. I was not con- 
sulted in regard to this legislation, nor do I think that 
the Metropolitan or other suffragan bishops of this 
province knew anything of it before it came ont in the 
public press. It could hardly then be regarded as the 
policy of the Church, at least in our province, and cer- 
tainly I would not give my countenance to a movement 
of this kind under such auspices; and I consider it un- 
wise and untimely. Whilst we regard religion as an 
essential element in the education of our children, and 
would gladly see all other religious denominations co- 
operate with us and take the same stand that we do and 
shall continue to do in the education of our children, we 
cannot consider it proper to force this movement against 
the wishes of our fellow-citizens. We have often said 
and we repeat that the fair-mindedness of our American 
people and the religious convictions of so large a number 
of well-meaning American citizens will sooner or later 
coincide with our own views is this regard. 

BuFFAaLo, N. Y. 


NOT THE POLICY OF THE CHURCH. 


BY THE RT. REV. RICHARD SCANNELL, 
Bishop of Omaha, 








In answer to your letter I bez to say—replying to your 
first question—that Iam not aware that it is the policy 
of the Catholic Church to ask for a division of the public 
school fund. I have heard nothing of such a policy, 
tho I believe individual Catholics have advocated such a 
measure. 

To your second question, whether I should counte- 
nance a movement in this diocese having such an object 
in view, I answer: No, not at present, and perhaps not 
at any time. 

OMAHA, NEB. 


THE CATHOLIC GRIEVANCE. 





BY THE RT. REV. THOMAS McGOVERN, 
Bishop of Harrisburg. 


I beg leave to say, firstly, that the Catholic Church, 
in her corporate capacity has no such policy, as far as I 
know ; secondly, I will give my countenance to a move- 
ment in my diocese with such an object in view on this 
condition only, that the rights of the State shall be 
protected and that liberty of conscience shall be guaran- 
teed to allmen. With this conditioninviolably secured, 
I hold that Catholics have the constitutional right, in 
common with their fellow-citizens, to petition the State 
Legislature to relieve them of an unnecessary burden. 
That Catholics must educate their children at their pri- 
vate expense, from a duty of conscience, because of a de- 
fective school law, and then, over and above, must pay 
a heavy public school tax from which they can derive 
no benefit, without violating their conscience—and all 
this that they may enjoy the privilege of exercising the 
liberty of conscience in a State which proclaims that 
‘¢ All men have a natural and indefeasible right to wor- 
ship Almighty God according to the dictates of their 


_ own consciences” —is to my mind a grievance uncalled for, 


and justifies me in giving ‘* countenance to a movement 
with such an object in view,” the A. P. A. and other 
secret societies to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

Tn conclusion let me say, that while I ask for the pas- 
sage of laws which will guarantee to Catholics their 
natural rights—liberty of conscience, and free exercise 

sof their religious liberty—I will not accept any law 
which will not maintain inviolably for others the same 
rights. 

HARRISBURG, PENN. 


NO DIVISION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL FUNDS. 


BY THE RT, REV. JOHN J. HENNESSY, 
Bishop of Wichita. 
Respecting your first question, I beg to assure you 
that the Catholic Church has no policy whatever as to 
obtaining or claiming a division of the public scbool 








funds. The question has never come before the Church. 


Individual Catholics, as citizens of the United States 
and taxpayers, have at times discussed the advisability 
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of a settlement of some kind, which would relieve them 
and others from the conscientious necessity of providing 
for an education that would include the essential ele- 
ment of religion. I believe there is no law, as yet, for- 
bidding citizens the right of public discussion, whether 
these citizens be Catholic, Protestant or Hebrew, or 
whether the subject discussed be the tariff or the public 
school system. It would appear, however, from the 
inconsiderate expressions of our newspapers that it is 
quasi-treason for Catholics or othérs having any positive 
form of religious belief to offer any suggestion relative 
to a change in the method of imparting education in our 
common schools, which would harmonize with these 
conscieritious convictions. 

If our country be Christian and if our laws be based 
upon Christian principles, it seems to me to be a paradox 
that Christianity, in any and every form, should be ex- 
cluded from the schools in which our children and future 
citizens receive their daily training. A very large 
number of our citizens believe that religion should be 
as daily bread fer their children; others again do not 
value religion sufficiently to make it a matter of daily 
concern in the curriculum of studies. Of these two 
great bodies of people the present laws favor the latter. 
They are in possession. They think they are right in 
their views, and will uphold them with all the power 
the law gives them. The other body may properly ad- 
vocate the correctness of their views, and may, I think, 
use all reasonable means to propagate them. 

The school question considered socially is like any po- 
litical question, or like the present money question. No 
discussion of the money question looks to the destruction 
of money, but as to the best methods for supplying a 
true medium for commercial exchange. One party ad- 
vocates a gold medium, another a silver medium or 
both ; but in this contention no one is so stupid as to infer 
the abolition of money. So in regard to education, while 
one party of citizens believe in religious. education, and 
another non-religious education, neither party proposes 
the abolition cf education, but both uphold it as a neces- 
sity and divide only as t» its quality. Both parties expect 
our public schools to supply our children with every sci- 
ence that will develop the intellect and produce brainy 
citizens. We want to be second to no country in intel- 
ligence. But here one party stops and the other asserts 
that intelligence—which puts aside or ignores religion, 
the basis of morality, the wellspring of those virtues 
without which centuries of experience prove the stability 
of governments impossible—must be incomplete, injuri- 
ous, and in the end disastrous. The Catholic Caurch has 
held, and always will hold, this latter conviction. But 
that the opposite party should aid her in carrying out 
her views she has never asked in this country. Yet in 
making this assertion I do not mean to imply the dene- 
gation of the right of individuals who pay their taxes to 
the public fund for education, to say how these taxes are 
to be used, and even to express their disapprobation of 
the present unfair system by which large numbers of our 
children are disqualified from participation in the bene- 
fits to be derived from the common schools. 

The religious conscience of our people is regarded and 
respected in every matter of public concern with the sin- 
gle exception of education. In this we are told our re- 
ligious scruples cannot be considered. We must accept, 
without question, what a present majority choose to 
give us for our money, or maintain schools of our own 
by anadditional private tax. In view of this anomalous 
condition of things I would say that with popular tho 
unreasonable and un-American prejudice against us, I 
would not countenance any effort toward considering a 
division of the public school fund. 

Wicuita, KAN. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL SYSTEM FAVORED. 


BY THE RT. REV. OTTO ZARDETTI, 
Bishop of St. Cloud. 





If I beg leave to answer your two questions laid before 
me, I do it for politeness’ sake, and by no means with an 
intention to bring new light on a question sufficiently 
clear at present, nor wishing to continue an unfortunate 
dispute which had better never been forced upon us. In 
reply to your two questions, I wish to say : 

1. Expressing my own personal views, I have individ- 
ually even in my official capacity neither right nor pre- 
tension to speak for nor in the name of my Church. 
What I propose saying is my personal conviction ; but I 
believe it conforms to the teachings of the Church itself 
and to the official divisions of its legitimate organs. 

2. In educational matters I hold the State’s functions 
essentially supplementary. As such I think the State 
has not to educate, but to further, to protect, to organize 
education. Education itself devolves by the law of 
nature og those to whom the child owes its physical and 
moral existence. Education has no other purpose than 
fully to develop this existence. The parental right, 
therefore, cannot be contested to have the children edu- 
cated by teachers whom they choose, in an atmosphere 
congenial to them, and in a way of which they approve. 
The carrying out of these views into practice is, however, 
in my view, fully consistent with the existence of a well- 
organized public school system, as in this country under 
present circumstances it necessarily must exist for all 
who are satisfied with the education which therein is 
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furnished. No Catholic has ever, I think, dreamed of 
plotting against this system. 

8. The so-called denominational plan seems to me, I 
frankly confess it, the only system which the modern 
State can adopt to do equal justice to all parents of a 
commonwealth, whether they care for a religious train- 
ing of their children or not. It, tomy knowledge, works 
well in Canada, and is favored by recent decisions of the 
English hierarchy. 

4. According to this plan, it seems to me, the ‘‘ school 
fund” is by no means divided, but only in justice ex- 
tended to all schools, which before private schools, now 
in fact by complying with the essential educational laws 
and requirements of the State, and by participating in the 
same public support, become in truth and in the correct 
sense of the word, ‘* public schools.” As all citizens, 
irrespective of creed or religion, are equal before the 
law, so, it will appear to me, should all schools, com- 
plying with State laws, be equal and share in the same 
benefits, Therefore, theoretically speaking, the denom- 
inational plan seems to me the only possible method con- 
sistent with the spirit of American institutions, which 
requires a fair field for all and favors*to none, whereby 
all equally and impartially benefit by a system of taxa- 
ation which lays an equal burden on all. I cannot see 
how, even with this plan become a fact, the public local 
system could not coexist. 

5. In spite of all that, however, the movement started 
East and which has given rise to much excitement. I 
consider a very untim>*ly one, nor could I in any way 
favorit. The reasons for this my conviction are the 
following ones: 1, It seems to me impossible that the 
immense majority of the people can be brought to view 
the matter in this light and, consequently, I bow before 
the national will. 2. I also cannot banish some appre- 
hension that perhaps by such an arrangement, under 
our circumstances, our denominational schools would 
lose more in a moral way than we would gain materi- 
ally. 3. Above all I hold what in its excellent article 
on the question at issue says the Philadelphia Catholic 
Standard (December 16 h, 1893) that ‘‘ since every offer 
of compromising has only excited indignation in the 
advocates of secular educatioa it is best for us to pull 
ourselves together and be silent about a grievance to 
which circumstances have compelled us to submit but 
which is also overbalanced by the many other blessings 
enjoyed by us in this country.” 

Thus, I suppose, I have with sufficient clearness, an- 
swered what I think, first, of the denominational plan 
itself and, second, what of its adaptation to our own cir- 
cumstances, 

St. CLOUD, MINN. 


THE CATHOLIC CASE ON ITS MERITS. 





BY THE RT. REV. LEO HAID, 
Vicar Apostolic of North Carolina. 





It is but just and fair that Roman Catholics should 
share in proportion to their contribution in the benefits 
of public taxation. The good they derive from the edu- 
cation of other children is no reason why they should 
pay doubly for the education of their own. That they 
may send these children to public schools is not suffi- 
cient; their personal convictions, the requirements of 
conscieutious duty in demanding religious training in 
addition to ordinary schooling, should be respected by 
their fellow-citizens. Ido not entertain the least doubt 
that, if the people were left to judge the case on its mer- 
its, they would in this as in other matters of public hon- 
esty be just to their Catholic fellow-citizens, and gladly 
give them what is theirs—a pro-rata share of money col- 
lected for educational purposes to be devoted to the edu- 
cation of Catholic children—governed by such regula- 
tions as would produce the best results. 

BELMONT, N. C. 


HELP FOR PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS FROM THE 
STATE. 





BY THE RT, REV, PETER VERDAGUER, 
Vicar Apostolic of Brownsviile. 





I answer ‘with pleasure to the two questions you pro- 
pose, namely: ist, Is it the policy of my Church to ob- 
tain a division of the publicschool funds? 2d, Whether 
I would give my countenance to a movement in my 
diocese with such an object in view ? 

My answer to your first question is Yes; I think that 
every true American, with but a little reasoning, will 
say that is but just. The Catholics don’t desire the over- 
throw of the public school system; neither are they 
opposed to the public schools as far as they impart a 
good secular education ; but Catholics are convinced 
that secular instruction or education without religious 
instruction is no true education, and that it is very per- 
nicious and very dangerous. Hence we desire to have 
schools where our children can receive both secular and 
religious education. Therefore, we desire the State to 
give to our parochial schools a portion of the school 
funds to enable us to establish and maintain them. 

We only desire to have what we pay for. We don’t 
believe ia taxation without representation. We pay 
taxes for the education of our children. The public 
school doesn’t give the kind of education we desire our 
children to have ; the public school aims only to make 
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smart rather than good children; it aims only at the 
temporal, and utterly ignores the next world, which is 
eternal. And this is no true education, for there is no 
true education without religion. The true education is 
tbat which trains not only the mind to the pursuance of 
knowledge, but that which also trains the heart to the 
practice of good and virtuous deeds, That is true educa- 
tion which fits the boys and girls not only for this world, 
but gives them means to obtain happiness in the next 
world. Or, as our great Cardinal wrote some timeago : 

‘‘We want our children to receive an education which 
will make them not only learned, but pious men. We 
want them to be not only polished members of society, but 
also conscientious Christians. We desire for them a train- 
ing that will form their heart as well as expand their 
mind. We wish them to be not only men of the world, but, 
above all, men of God. And this eduction our children 
cannot have in the public schools, therefore we wish to 
have our own schools; and as we cannot without the help 
of the State, we desixe a share of the public school fund to 
enable us to bave such schools. We do not think that it 
is just to oblige us to pay taxes for the support and main- 
tenance of schools where we cannot send our children.”’ 

You ask me’whether I would give my counte- 
nance to amovement in my Vicariate with such object in 
view. Yes, with all my heart. Why? You have my 
reasons for itin my answer to your first question. And 
I would moreover countenance such a movement, because 
in few vicariates is it more necessary and more just than 
in mine, where there are some 50.000 Catholics, 44,000 
to 45,000 Mexicans who pay taxes for the public schools 
where they cannot send their children for the reasons I 
have given above, because they wish their children to be 
not only good citizens bt also good Christians ; and 
they know that such will not be the case should they 
send their children to the public schools. Hence, thou- 
sands of them are growing up in total ignorance. And, 
what.will be the consequence of this? Whatsort of men 
and women will they be? Is it nota great probability 
that many will be criminals, filling our jails and peni- 
tentiaries? Will not they then give trouble and be a 
source of expense to the State? And much of that 
would be avoided, should the State help me in having 
Catholic schools for them. 

But, perhaps you will say, What good would it be to 
give your Catholic schools to the Mexicans? If this 
which I heard about them is true, they don’t care 
much about education. I have notime now, nor is this 
the proper place to defend the Mexicans against 
that calumniation ; but let the State pass such a law, let 
the State of Texas help me in having Catholic parochial 
schools, whose teachers teach what is taught in public 
schools, whese teachers give to the Mexicans a good 
secular and religious education, in which schools the 
Mexican parents will be certain that their children will 
not lose the faith of their ancestors, that they will be 
taught how to be good American citizens, good Chris- 
tians and good Catholics, and Iam sure my schools, in 
every place in my Vicariate, will be filled with Mexican 
children. 

- LAREDO, Tex. 


NO GODLESS EDUCATION. 


ail BY THE RT. REV. P. A. LUDDEN, 
Bishop of Syracuse. 








In aaswer to your letter I ask you to pardon me when 
I say I do not like the phraseology in which your ques- 
tions are conveyed. It is—unintentonally, I assume— 
inaccurate, captious and misleading. In matters that 
are liable to be twisted and perverted by malice, preju- 
dice or bigotry, it is absolutely essential to ‘‘hold to the 
sound form of words.” You ask, Do I favor a ‘ divi- 
sion” of the public school fund, as if no division existed 
heretofore nor exists now? You mean, of course, DoI 
ask for a share in the division of the public school fund, 
and do I favor such a policy in my diocese? Yes, by all 
means, and by every principle of right, liberty and jus- 
tice. 

The public school fund is constantly undergoing a 
fourfold process—addition, multiplication, subtraction 
and division. Whether I am willing or not, I must and 
do share in the two former, addition and multiplication 
of the fund. How, then, comes the fact of excluding 
me from sharing in the two latter, subtraction and di- 
vision? 

I hold that secular and religious training and teaching 
must necessarily go hand in hand, and that every delib- 
erate responsible act and thought in life ought to be dic- 
tated and regulated by conscience and religion. Possi- 
bly you may not agree with me in these views ; but can 
you question my right to hold such convictions? Is # 
not given me by the Creator, by nature, and by our con- 
stitutional laws to have a right to hold such convictions? 
Who can dare doubt it? And if so, have you a right to 
punish or persecute me for it? You compel me, then, to 
pay taxes to the public fund; but you will not permit 
me to share in its division, except at the expense of the 
above God-given, inalienable blessings and rights. It is 
of no avail to adduce even convincing arguments in 
questions that are prejudged. To say that one lesson a 
week, or the Sunday-school organization, is insufficient 
for the religious education of the child is like threshing 
old straw. 


Tam strongly in favor of public education, and even 
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in favor of a compulsory universal education, safeguard- 
ing. however, in every way, the natural and divine 
rights of parents ; but I am not in favor of an irreligious 
or godiess education, or an education that excludes re- 
ligion, call it what name you will. I am willing and 
anxious that our schools should exceed even the stand- 
ard of secular requirements; but since the State, or 
public civil authority is incompetent to teach religion, it 
ought not to exclude it, nor prevent from teaching it 
those who are divinely authorized to do so. Ina Chris- 
tian country such as we claim to be, at least we claim a 
Christian civilization, there ought to be no strife or con- 
tention in this matter. I love to see all sects and all de- 
nominations train up their children in an atmosphere of 
religion, and I hold that every patriotic person ought to 
be inspired with the like desire. The enemies of reli- 
gion are, in the ultimate analysis, the real enemies of 
their country ; for ‘“‘the nation and kingdom that will 
not serve God shall perish,” and I know of no way of 
making a nation righteous and conscientious except by 
training its youth in the way they should go. 

In conclusion, I am not aware of any unusual move- 
ment on this question. If one should arise you will know 
it, the world will know it. It will be open and above- 
board in open day. We never work secretly nor in the 
dark. Let me add, that every religious editor ought, in 
@ special manner, to second and favor these views. I 
would rejoice in contributing taxes to the public school 
fund did I know thatevery sect and every denomination, 
in sharing it, would add to the secular a religious edu- 
eation of their children. This I would characterize as 
really patriotic as well as religious. 

SyYRacusg, N. Y. 


NO COUNTENANCE. 


BY THE REV. P. J. GLEESON, 
Administrator, Sede Vacante. 





The Diocese of Nashville is at present vacant, its late 
bishop, the Rt. Rev. Joseph Rademacher having recently 
been transferred to Fort Wayne, Ind. In reply to the 
question in your circular, I have no hesitation in saying 
that it is not the policy of the Church in this diocese to 
agitate for a division of the public school fund, and that 
a movement with such an object in view would receive 
no countenance from me. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE CONFLICT OVER TBE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
QUESTION, 


AN OUTLINE OF ITS HISTORY. 
BY H. K. CARROLL, LL.D. 








The attitude of the Catholic Church toward the public 
schools has been a subject of controversy in this country 
for more than fifty years. The conflict between Catho- 
li-s and Protestants on this subject began as far back as 
1840, when there was an effort, under the leadership of 
Bishop Hughes, to obtain appropriations from the public 
funds for Catholic parochial schools, 

It is an interesting fact, well worth being recalled just 
now, that the first application for ashare of the public 
funds for denominational schools was made, not by 
Catholics but by Protestants. In 1823 a Baptist church 
in this city asked for a share of public money for its day 
schools, and got it through the Public School Society. 
According to Dr. Dorchester’s history of ‘*Romanism ver- 
sus the Public School System,” not only did other Prot- 
estant denominations fail to protest against this partici- 
pation in the public school fund, but they themselves 
were anxious for a share of it. The matter was 
brought to the attention of the Legislature, and a law 
was passed allowing the Common Council of New York 
City to designate, once in three years, those schools 
which should be entitled to school moneys. It should 
be remembered that at that time the Common Council 
was responsible to the State for the proper distribu- 
tion of its funds. Tho the Council named the schools 
which should receive of the public funds, the adminis- 
tration was largely intrusted to the Public School Socie- 
ty. After the passage of the law the Common Council 
granted a hearing, and Methodists, Baptists, Episcopa- 
lians, as wellas Roman Catholics, appeared by represent- 
atives toask fora share of the funds, The Common 
Council, however, decided that no sectarian schools 
should be sustained or aided by public funds. In this 
decision there seems to have been a general acquies- 
© :nce, except by the Catholics. They succeeded in 1831 
in getting a grant of $1,500 a year for the orphan asy- 
lum schools under the care of the Sisters of Charity, the 
Pablic School Society unsuccessfully opposing the 
grant. 

There were, of course, a number of prominent Prot- 
estants who still believed in the principle of denomina- 
tional schools. Dr. Eliphalet Nott, for many years 
President of Union College, was one of these, and Gov. 


William H. Seward another. Governor Seward in his 


message to the Legislature in 1840, referring to the large 
foreign immigration and to the insufficiency of the pub- 
lic schools, suggested ‘‘the establishment of schools, in 
which they may be instructed by teachers speaking the 
same language with themselves and professing the same 
faith.” The Catholics, under the leadership of Bishop 
Hughes, strongly supported the recommendation of the 
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Governor. The Public School Society opposed it, and 
had, in doing so, the support of Protestants, who had 
become convinced that the only way to maintain an 
efficient public school system would be by divorcing it 
entirely from denominational control. The Common 
Council heard representatives of the Catholic and Prot- 
estant Churches and of the Public School Society in 1840, 
and decided in January, 1841, not to grant the request 
of Bishop Hughes, which was that the Catholic schools 
‘*be put under the same supervision as the existing 
schools” and be supported from public funds. The con- 
troversy was carried into the gubernatorial election in 
November, 1841, and Governor Seward narrowly escaped 
defeat. In his next message, however, he took substan- 
tially thesame ground as in the previous one, and in ad- 
dition recommended the abolition of the Public School 
Society and the creation of a Board of Commissioners to 
be elected by the people, whose duty it should be ‘* to ap- 
portion the school moneys among all the schools, includ- 
ing those now existing, which shall he organized and con- 
ducted in conformity to its general rezulations and the 
laws of the State, in proportion to the number of pupils in- 
structed.” A law was passed extending the school system 
which obtained in the State to the city of New York, the 
result of which was that schools of the State system 
were es ablished side by side with those of the Public 
School Society. This led eventually to the retirement of 
the Public School Society and the transfer of its schools 
to the Board of Education of thecity. This was in 1853. 
In the meantime the Catholics had failed to secure a 
share of the public school funds, and Bishop Hughes 
had; devoted himself to the development of parocbial 
schools. 

Tne demand for State aid for parochial schools was 
not confined to New York, but in 1853 it was made 
in seven other S ates—Massachusetis, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Michigan, Ohio and California. 
In Michigan and Onio the controversy became a popular 
one, and the people expressed tneir opinions at the polls 
in favor of the maintenance of an uodenominational 
system. It is said that the German Catholics voted very 
largely with Protestants and non-Catholics on this sub- 
ject. In various States, and at various times, this ques- 
tion has been brought up since, last year in New York 
and New Jersey and one or two other States. 

In November last, Dr. Walsh, editor of The Catholic 
Herald, of this city, asked publicly for signers to a peti- 
tion for the passage of a bill, drawn by Mr. Spellissy, 
proposing that Catholic schools be allowed a share of the 
public school funds. About the same time a similar 
movement was reported from Baltimore, in which Car- 
dinal Gibbons was said to be concerned. In answer toa 
letter of inquiry, he wrote as follows : 


CARDINAL’S RESIDENCE, 408 North Charles St., 
BALTIMORE, MD., December 7th, 1893. 
My dear Sir: Replying to your kind note, dated De- 
cember 6th, I would beg to say that the circular which has 
appeared in some papers, alleging my action in presenting 
a claim for State aid for parochial schools, did not ema- 
nate from me and was not published with my authoriza- 
tion. Neither havel signed any petition to the Legislature 
for the purpose, and 1 am sure that Monsignor Satoili has 
not, Moreover, the paper in question is not something 
new. It appeared: about a year ago without my sanction, 
and it has again appeared without my knowledge and con- 
sent. Faithfully yours in Christ, 
J. CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


It has also been declared that the Walsh-Spellissy 
movement in this city does not have the approval or con- 
sent of Archbishop Corrigan. 

Almost from the first the question of the Bible in pub- 
lic schools has been a feature of thecontroversy. Bishop 
Hughes in 1840 denied that the Catholics wanted tohave 
the Protestant Bible expelled from the public schools or 
the CatholicScripturesiatroduced. They simply desired, 
he said, to have the liberty of introducing the Catholic 
Scriptures in their own schools, and were content that 
the Protestant Bible should be retained in Protestant 
sch ols. Subsequently, however, opposition to the use 
of the Bible in public schools became quite strong, anda 
law passed at Albany in 1842 was at first supposed to be 
directed against it. Two years later an amendment 
was passed which prohibited the Board of Education 
from excluding the Bible from the public schools of New 
York City. In 1866, however, the State Superiatendent 
of Public Instruc:ion rendered a decision under cover of 
which the Bible was excluded from a number of schools. 
A similar decision was rendered from the same depart- 
ment in 1872. In Cincinnati, in 1869, by a resolution of 
the Board of Education, the Bible was formally excluded 
from the schools of that city, the Catholics having com- 
plained that their children were forced to read a 
Protestant Bible. The matter was carried into the 
courts, and some months later a decision was rendered 
that the resolution of the Board was contrary to the 
Constitution of the State and therefore null and void. 
So tar, except in isolated instances and for a brief 
period, the Bible has not been excluded from the public 
schools, altho there are many warm supporters of the 
public school system who are willing to concede tbis to 
Catholics, Jews‘and infidels, as a matter of fairness and 
of principle, believing that the conscience, of no one - 
should be forced. _ 

Another feature,of the controversy has been the ob- 
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.ection on the part of Catholics, from time to time, to 
the use of certain text-books, which they have claimed 
did injustice to the history or tenets of the Catholic 
Church. A recent instance of this occurred in Boston 
where the Board of Education excluded Swinton’s ‘“‘ Out- 
lines of Modern History” from the schools asa text-book, 
because of a complaint that a paragraph concerning 
papal indulgences was offensive. The result was a great 
popular uprising and a strong protest against what was 
regarded as R »man Catholic interference. 

From time to time Catholic parochial schools have 
been taken under the care of Boards controlling the 
public schools. One such instance may be cited in this 
State. In 1885 the St. Raphael’s Catholic school at 
Suspension Br dge was taken under the care of the local 
Board of Education and its expenses paid from public 
funds. The ‘‘sisters” who had been serving as teachers 
were retained, wearing the garb of their. sisterhood. 
Complaint was made the next year,and the acting State 
Superintendent decided that this constituted an illegal 
discrimination. This did not, however, prevent the con- 
tinuance of the arrangement. Complaint was again 
made to the Superiatendent, and he directed that the 
‘** sisters” should put off their distinctive dress, and that 
their tile should be dropped. As the Catholic authori- 
ties refused to sanction these changes the school ceased 
to be a public school. The experiments at Faribault, 
Minn., at Poughkerpsie, N. Y., and in other States where 
parochial schools have been taken under the care of the 
p»blic school authorities, are so recent as to be perfectly 
familiar to all. 

The letters which we print this week from Archbish- 
ops and Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church do not 
undertake to set forth the past attitude of the Catholic 
Church toward the public school system, nor do they 
quote any of the Papal utterances or the decrees of the 
Pienary Councils in this country. In the Syllabus of 
Errors, issued in 1864, under the reign of Pius IX, the 
opinions couched in the following paragraphs are con- 
demned as errors : 

“That the entire direction of public schools in which 
the youth of Christian States are educated may and must 
appertain to the civil power, and belong toit so far that 
no other authority shall be recognized as having any right 
to interfere in the discipline of the schools, the arrange- 
ments of the studies,’’ etc. 

“That the most advantageous conditions of civil society 
require that popular schvols, open without distinction to 
all children of the people, and public establishments de- 
signed to teach young people letters and good discipline 
and to impart to them education, snould be freed from all 
ecclesiastical authority and intériterence, and should be 
fully subjected to the civil and political powers for the 
teaching of matters and opinions common to the times.” 


Various utterances of Catholic prelates might be 
quoted since this Syllabus of Errors was published, 
inveighing strongly against the public schools. In a 
letter from the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda 
de Fide to the hierarchy of the United States in 1875, the 
public school system was criticised for excluding all 
teacning of religion and for bringimg together in the 
same schoolroom, in the same classes, and on the same 
benches, pupils of both sexes. The Plenary Councils 
have from time to time given utterances in favor of the 
development of Catholic schools. The Third Pienary 
Council, held 1884, declared that Catholics do not con- 
demn the State for not imparting religious instruction in 
the public schools, because they know that it is not the 
province of the State to teach religion. They simply 
foilow their conscience in sending their children to their 
own schools, The Councilenacted decrees laying down 
those conditions under which it should be allowable for 
Catholic children to attend public schools. 

Mgr. Satoili was sent tothis country as the represent- 
ative of the Pope in 1892. One of the purposes of his 
coming was to secure a greater unity in the administra- 
tion of the Church with regard to the public schools. 
He therefore assembled the Archbishops in New York in 
the samie year and submitted to them fourteen proposi- 
tions, waich are printed under his direction in a pamph- 
let entitled, ‘‘ For the Settling of the School Question 
and the Giving of Religious Education.” The first five 
propositions, which embody decrees of the Third Plenary 
Council, are quoted here in full : 

“IT, All care must be taken to erect Catholic schools, to 
enlarge and improve those already established, and to 
make them equal to the publicschnools in teaching and in 
discipline. 

“‘II, When there is no Catholic school at all, or when the 
one that is available is little fitted for giving the children 
an education in keeping with their condition, then the 
public schools may be attended with a safe conscience, the 
danger of perversion being rendered remote by opportune, 
remedial and precautionary measures ; a matter that is to 
be left to the conscience and judgment of the Ordinaries. 

“TIT, We enact and command that no one shall be al- 
lowed to teach in a parochial school who has not proven 
his fitness for the position by previous examinations, No 
priest shall have the right to employ any teacher, male or 
female, in his school, without a certificate of ability or 
diploma from the Diocesan Board of Examiners. 

“TV. Normat schools, as they are called, are to be estab- 
lished where they are wanting and are evidently neces- 
sary. 

“V. We strictly forbid any one, whether Bishop or 
Priest, and this is the express prohibition of the Sovereign 
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Pontiff through the Sacred Congregation, either by act or 
by threat to exclude from the Sacraments as unworthy, 
parents [who choose to send their children to the public 
schools]. As regards the children themselves, this enact- 
ment applies with still greater force. 

It is to be noted that in the fif h proposition the words 
in brackets are not those of the decree of the Plenary 
Council but of Mgr. Satolli; and they do not fully state 
the conditions under which the decree to prohibit ordi- 
naries from excluding parents from the sacraments was 
given. That decree distinctly applies only to parents 
who ‘for a sufficient cause and one approved by the 
bishop,” send their children to the public schools. 

The other propositions pertain to the Catholic schools 
and what shall be done to develop them. One of them 
urges that strenuous efforts should be made to provide 
those Catholic children who attend public schools with 
‘‘sufficient and seasonable instruction in Catholic faith. 
and practice.” 

It appears that these propositions did not at once com- 
mend themselves to all the prelates of the Catholic 
Church, There was a general discussion concerning 
them in the Catholic press, and complaints were made 
to the Pope that they in effect ‘partially abrogated the 
disciplinary law concerning schools,” as enacted by the 
Plenary Council. Tue result was an Encyclical from the 
Pope assuring the archbishops and bishops that the dis- 
sensions had arisen because of a misunderstanding con- 
cerning the proper interpretation of Mgr. Satolii’s propo- 
sitions. The E cyclical declares that the propositions 
were drawn from the decrees of the Third Pienary Coun- 
cil and are not contrary thereto, and adds : 

“The public schools are not to be entirely condemned 
(since cases may occur as the Couucil itself had foreseen 
in which it is lawful to attend them), still every endeavor 
should be made to multiply Catholic schools and to bring 
them to perfect equipment.” 

Bishop Wigger, of New Jersey, having instructed his 
priests to refuse absolution to parents sending their chil- 
dren to the public school, Myr. Satolli interfered and 
directed the bishop to modify his instructions. The 
bishep complied, and told his priests that all such cases 
fall ‘‘ under the general principles of modern theology,” 
and are to be ‘‘dealt with according to the same.” The 
Bishop of Denver, who had issued similar instructions 
regarding the first communion of Catholic children at- 
tending the public schools, was also induced to modify his 
policy. These cases may be taken as indicating that the 
discipline of the Church cannot be used indiscriminately 
agaiast Catholic parents who patronize public schools. 
During the year very strong articles have appeared in 
several of the Catholic papers in defense of the public 
schools.’ The following paragraph is taken from the 
New York Tablet of January last : 

“The separate education of the youth of the country 
tends to destroy the principle of homogeneity in our popu- 
lation, creates suspicion and distrust in its ranks, which 
is often perpetuated after the youth has attained to man- 
hood, to the injury of the individual and the community. 
Nor should it be forgotten, in relation to this problem of 
education, that in the majority of localities parochial 
schools are an impossibility, owing to the fewness or pov- 
erty of the Catholic population, and that in no place are 
they equal to the public schools in efficiency. This is 
natural, as the State can furnish better equipments than 
can be secured by voluntary effort. Hence, children edu- 
cated in the public schools have an advantage over their 
rivals in beginning their life work, and can surmount its 
difficulties more rapidly.” 

The Western Watchman, of St. Louis, in an editorial 
in May last on the public schools, said : 

‘“‘The matter is settled for all time. We must never 
again drive into Hell parents whose children we have 
failed to drive into our public schools. We shall never 
again expose ourselves to the ridicule of the world by ad- 
vaucing the utterly absurd and untenable position that 
the State has no right to teach and educate.”’ 

The Catholic Standard, which is the organ of Arch- 
bishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, in its issue of December 
15th, had an editorial entitled, ‘‘ Stop Fooli g with the 
School Question,” in which it strongly condemned the 
continued agitation of the subject, asserting that it is 
done by irresponsible Catholics who do not know that 
they are “tossing cans of dynamite into the air.” It 
adds : 

‘Tho the Catholics never did, and never will, approve 
the exclusion of religious teaching from the schools and 
other public institutions of a Christian country, yet, being 
sensiole people and the majority of their fellow-cit’zens not 
being yet convinced of the justice of the Catholic conten- 
tion, they are content for the present to exercise their 
right of providing for their own children in their own way, 
and wish to live in peace with all mankind. 

“To be sure, it is a real hardship that Catholics are 
obliged to support two different systems of schools, the 
one they use and the one they do not use; but since there 
is no practival remedy for it, what is the sense of making a 
fuss over it? By working ourselves into an ill-temper, we 
but make the burden all the heavier.” 

In reference to the participation of denominational 
schools in the State funds, it may not be generally known 
that in New York State, and probabiy other States, 
State funds are given to such schools under certatu cir- 
cumstances. In this State there are a large umber of 
Catholic academies and institutes which are under the 
supervision of the Regents of the State University, and 
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receive five dollars for each junior certificate of twenty 
counts, five dollars more for thirty counts, and similar 
extras for larger counts ; also ten dollars for an English 
academical diploma, arid fifteen dollars for a classical 
diploma. Certain amounts are also given in proportion 
to the aggregate daily attendance, and for the purchase 
of books and apparatus. In an article in The American 
Catholic Quarterly Review, for July, 1892, the Rev. J. F. 
Mullaney, speaking of the aid thus received from the 
State, says: 

‘We suffer no interference on the part of the State 
officials concerning our methods or our internal manage- 
ment, for the sole test is the success of our pupils in their 
examinations. Our teachers are not questioned as to their 
religion, nor is there any objection made to their religious 
habit. Our schools retain all their rights in the matter of 
text-books to be used, and of subjects to be studied. We 
have clerical supervision in the matter of special studies 
not included in the Regents’ course. We observe our holy 
days without protest or interference from any one; we 
have our prayers and devotions,our Catechism and our Bible 
history, and no one objects. There is ro oppcsition as to 
our use of religious emblems. All this is left to the judg- 
ment of pastors and teachers. We retain them in every 
classroom, and there is no question raised as to their pres- 
ence.”’ 

What the University does for Catholic institutions, of 
course it does for other denominational institutions. 

NEw YORK CITY. 


SUPPORT OF CHURCH SCHOOLS BY PUBLIC 
SCHOOL FUNDS. 





BY THE HON. JOHN EATON, LL.D., 
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Again the demand is made for the support of Church 
schools by public school funds. The reason given is a 
‘desire for the religious education of our children”; 
‘we don’t want them educated in the godless public 
schools”; ‘‘ we wish them taught piety, and that is possi- 
ble only in our Church schools.” ‘* There we pay their 
tuition, and that should be enough; and we should be 
relieved from the public school tax, or if we pay that, 
the amount should be turned over for the support of our 
Church schools, thus relieving us of the burden of pay- 
ing twice for their instruction.” 

Too often we dismiss this reasoning without thought. 
Every American patriot should carry in mind a clear 
idea of its significance. Its logic is mixed ; its errors 
cannot be pointed out in a brief newspaper article. We 
should not forget that we are on American soil and 
reasoning about American institutions. It must suffice 
now to look at this demand for a share of the public 
school funds for the support of Church schools in the 
light of two characteristics of our institutions. Ameri- 
ean institutions have certain distinctive characteristics, 
however much they may be indebted to the civilization 
of other lands and other ages. 

Let us first call to our aid the idea of the separation of 
Church and State, which muy be said to be one of those 
specializations which mark the progress of man’s his- 
tory. It should be noted in this separation, that neither 
Church nor State is disparaged, and that the ends of 
both are sought by society, not by allowing one to be 
over the other in form, but by the recognition of the 
true nature and function of each, Church and State. 
Each has its sphere of formal action, one dealing 
with affairs spiritual, and the other with affairs civil. 


Both impose their obligations on man, and both 
depend upon him for support; both being divinely 
appointed for his benefit. We believe that in their 
formal separation we see their greatest harmony. 


Neither infringes upon the other. Each guards and en- 
forces the sacredness of the sphere of the other. The 
Church charged with the keeping of the oracles of God is 
made most free, and therefore most effective in bringing 
to man, for his free choice, all their teachings for time 
and eternity. By declining to be either over or under 
the Church as an organization the American State does 
not reject these oracles. It proceeds upon the idea that 
they are obeyed by the individual citizen, and seeks to 
found its laws jh the*justice which they reveal and which 
every man’s sense of right affirms ought to prevail. 
Seeking to enact laws according to right and reason, it 
expects the Church to enforce obedience to them by its 
precepts. The. large liberty it gives, the equality of 
privileges, the ideal which it sets up for the conduct of 
man toward his fellow and for the administration of 
civil affairs, may be said to be derived from the divine 
oracles which not only teach piety toward God, but mo- 
rality or rectitude in each man’s conduct toward others. 
Thus American statutes are not only brought into a 
measure of harmony with the precepts of the Church, 
the State also for its own purposes regards the Sabbath ; 
appeals to the Almighty in the solemnity of the oath to 
make sure of the truth, and numbers its days by the years 
of our Lord. In its schools it protects its youth against 
false or vicious instruction by requiring teachers to be of 
good moral character, according to the Christian stand- 
ard. Could it be more effectually Christian if it ad- 
mitted the formal union of Church and State? When it 
comes to niake laws in regard to the right of the individ- 
ual to exercise his free choice in matters of religion or to 
worship God according to the dictates of his own con- 
cience, it is most emphatic and explicit. On this 
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right it allows neither itsel€ nor any man to lay 
‘hands. The visible Church, as the organiza- 
tion into which man, in the exercise of this right, 
enters or notas he chooses, is most faithfully protected ; 
even those who reject all religion are not permitted to 
use their liberty of choice in the violation of the right of 
the free worship by others. The citizen and the magis- 
trate alike find their highest standards of action, their 
loftiest ideas, in the oracles committed to the Church, 
but conform their conduct in civil affairs to the statutes 
of the State. Thus, too, the most devout religionists who, 
while living in the world, live above it, following after 
the divine example, obey the law of the land by paying 
tribute to Cesar,and honor to magistrates. Is it not 
fair to say that out of this harmony there results the 
best government and the most effective Church? A 
special difference between these two institutions should 
not be overlooked here; both have a habitation and a 
name; but the State must cover definite geographical 
limits, while the Church has no such limitations. Peo- 
ple of a land must live in accordance with its law, in 
civil affairs, conforming peculiarities of conduct to the 
general welfare. But the Church geographically may 
be located at the option of its members without regard 
to territorial limits; freedom of religious belief invites 
differences which disregard the boundaries of States. 
How impossible would be civil society if these differ- 
ences wide, varied and intense as they are now, were 
carried into the enactment and administration of civil 
law! Attempt this, and we might expect religious per- 
secutions, the renewal of which mankind does not in- 
vite. 

The second marked characteristic of the American 
State, inthe light of which we would look at this de- 
mand for the division of the school fund, is also a 
specialization indicative of progress. It is the rejecting 
lt denies for Americans that 
any person or family has a divine right to lord it over 
others, and affirms that the divine right of sharing in the 
authority and benefits of civil government are conferred 
upon every citizen and is to be expressed in the joint or- 
derly action of the majority. 

The fathers did not risk these great principles upon 
the changing tides of public opinion, but anchored them 
in a written Constitution, according to whose terms the 
State is built and conducted by the constitutional major- 
ity.* Thus the right and the duty of every citizen are 
affirmed, as voter, soldier, witness or juryman or magis- 
trate, when called upon in due form by his fellow: citi- 
zens. It would be interesting, but is not required here, 
to trace the growth of this idea of man’s equality in 
civil affairs out of the plan of redemption from the 
oracles committed to the Christian Church. No other 
scheme of government so exalts the essentials of the 
individual, whether man, woman or child. Hence our 
great progress toward the realization of the true sphere 
of each. Where are motives to aspiration or opportuni- 
ties for their realization made so universal? Is it not 
this especially that attracts to our shores the oppressed 
and downtrodden of other lands? Here comes in the 
responsibility laid upon us as a people, tho not yet ap- 
preciated, of elevating degraded races, 

In seeking to notice the treatment of childhood in the 
light of these two marked American characteristics, we 
must exclude many supporting considerations, as sug- 
gested by other equally marked characteristics of Amer- 
ican institutions. We must exclude thuse of supreme 
importance dependent upon the family. It is apparent 


that had the fathers, the founders of our insti- 
tutions, evolved their Constitution and _ established 
their civil government, general and _ local, the 


whole fabric, wth all its marvelous possibilities, 

would have disappeared like a dream, had they not 

given special attention to childhood. It has been well 
said that theright to educate is included in the right to 
punish. Ifthe State can punish crime it may prevent 
it, and human experience has shown with tremendous 
emphasis that there is no prevention like education. 
Mold the child and you have shaped manhood and wom- 
anhood and all that depends upon them. A king like 
Frederick the Great may see that in educating each in- 
dividual he is increasing the capacity of each one, and 
so of his entire realm, and enforce universal education 
as a means of strengthening his State. But in America 
the improvement of the individual means more than the 
increase of the power of the State in the competitions of 
commerce or the dire arbitrament of war. Hereit in- 
cludes the advancement of the individual in capacity to 
govern himself, to understand and choose the best rulers, 
enact the best laws and administer the best government. 
Every one participates in the exercise of power, as well 
as shares in its results, whether good or bad. The en- 
gineer constructing the bridge to bear so heavy a strain 
calculates that every element entering into it will be 
sound and bear its part. Soin the American State the 
unsvundness of any individual is so fara peril. There 
must be a majority on every question, small or great, 
sufficiently intelligent and virtuous to decide it aright or 
our affairs go wrong. The preparation for this supreme 
responsibility must be made in childhood. Can lan- 
guage set forth its importance to the State, whose very 
existence depends upon it, as well as the values of prop- 
erty in it, and the comfortassured by the measure of its 
peace and order? Thus the State is brought face to face 
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with every child. For it to err here is fatal. In the 
treatment of this necessity, our public school education 
has developed under the respective States. We cannot 
dwell upon its most instructive history, and can 
only remark that the more efficiently the theory 
of the free education provided by the State has been 
carried out, the more satisfactory have been the results 
to all concerned. Suppose now in this demand for a 
division of the school fund a changeis made, to what 
agency shall the responsibility be committed? Shall we 
try the family? Who would take care of the children, 
orphaned, or whose parents had left them or abused them? 
Shall we try the Church? Which branch of it?—or all 
branches? Who would look after the children uncared 
for by any Church? Each of these great agencies will 
fail in making education universal. Neither can make 
the guaranty of virtue and intelligence sufficient for the 
existence of the State, onthe American theory. Again, 
what agency, aside from the State, can collect the tax 
and provide the conditions either sufficient or equal for 
all? Suppose the State withdraws from this responsi- 
bility and leaves the whole business to voluntary action. 
It might as well abdicate any other function essential to 
its good character. Experience has shown that it is not 
safe to leave parents who have children to educate them 
or not as they please. Some teach them to beg, others 
to steal, or train them to some form of crime. Shall the 
Church undertake to levy a tax on its adherents, and 
expend the money as it pleases? How long would the 
conflicts arising allow our liberties to survive? Any 
patriot must come back from every possible supposition 
to our present theory, with unspeakable relief, however 
imperfectly that theory is practiced. He will see with 
new clearness the wisdom of the public school system, as 
the safeguard of all that he holds dear in civil affairs. 
He will feel anew what a force it has been in producing 
the civilization which Americans enjoy. 

It must be remembered that the American theory limits 
no one who wishes to do better by his children than the 
commonschool can do. It holds that the education of 
every child is obligatory ; that if he is not taught in the 
public school he must be trained to virtue somewhere 
and by somebody. He cannot be allowed either by neg- 
lect or by training to wrongdoing, to become a peril or 
burden to others or the State; what prevention can do 
must be done against pauperism and crime. Besides it 
is cheaper to educate than to punish. 

Again, as costly as the public school system may be, 
it is far cheaper per capita than the education of those 
now taught in private schools. Experience, too, points 
to the fact that if the State takes its hands off the edu- 
cation of children the quality of instruction degenerates. 
Our present treatment of the public school question may 
be fairly claimed as a stimulus to other educational ef- 
forts, All that religious education can do in separate 
institutions is protected, invited and encouraged. Why 
should its friends seek to undermine or destroy the free 
State by which this result is made possible? Moreover, 
if the State pay the expenses of supporting Church 
schools for children, what prevents the next logical step, 
the outright support of churches for old and young? 

One word in regard to the charge that the public 
schools are godless. It should be recalled here, as al- 
ready noticed, that the public school is a part of the 
State, founded in the divine right of men to govern 
themselves, in distinction from the divine right of kings. 
All that the Church can do in enforcing the oracle of 
God upon the individual in all his relations in the fam- 
ily and State is expected. Every person that enters the 
school, either as pupil or teacher, is expected to illus- 
trate Christian precepts in moral conduct; the school is 
set apart for its great work and sacredly guarded by 
law. All steps for its improvement are encouraged. 
Experts are provided to keep up the tone of its work to 

the highest standards. How large a share of its teach- 
ers are active in Church work and the favorite instruct- 
ors in Sabbath-schools! How quickly an inferior or in- 
jurious text-book is excluded! Need it be affirmed that 
our public schools are no more godless than our laws, 
our civilization, our liberty, or our literature? 

What community does not expect the morals and the 
manners of its youth to be improved in the public 
schools, however much may be done by the family and 
the Church? But as to the unfairness of requiring all to 
bear a share in school taxes, as they do in all other State 
burdens, whether they send their children to the public 
schools or not, let us look at what is done in other mat- 
ters. Who that pays a tax uses each action of the State 
which he thus supports? The good citizen shares the 

«expense of making all laws. Yet how rarely does he 
directly make use of any of the multitude of statutes 
enacted in part at his expense? He shares in the support 
of courts. How rarely he brings in them any case of his 
own! He shares in the support of prisons; does he do it 
that there may be one for his own incarceration, or only 
that there may be one for the imprisonment of some one 
who has injured him personally? He helps to build good 
roads and bridges in his town, city, county or State 
how many of them he never sees or uses! Ina word, 
how large are the benefits of civil government, indirect 
or general; and yet there is no complaint of unfairness 
in paying the specific tax for their support. Why, then, 
charge unfairness in the collection and expenditure of 
taxes equally as essential as roads and courts and prisons 
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to the peace and order of the community? It matters 
not how many private roads or bridges a man may main- 
tain in his own estate, he must still do his share for the 
support of the highway for the common good. No more 
does it matter how many private schools he may patron- 
ize with his money or with his children, so he does not 
imperil the State, he must still bear his share in the pub- 
lic school, as a guaranty of the intelligence, good order, 
peace and prosperity of the State—nay, of its very exist- 
ence. Let it be repeated, that in the preservation and 
improvement of a State along the lines of progress thus 
assured are to be realized the best results of the schools 
directed by the Church, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A PICTURE FROM A CAR WINDOW 


BY THE REV. GERALD STANLEY LEE. 











SnowinG. Lazy, pondering flakes, making a ghost- 
land as the train flies through—smudgy errand boy of 
another world. Trees all tucked up in their snow-scarfs. 
The rivers locked away like mines. The rail fences zig- 
zagging loaded, up the hills, half-hidden brooks coast- 
ing, singing, down them. Rugged stone walls softened by 
rough, Old Winter, and all the dear old fellow’s gentler 
graces showing everywhere. 

Villages asleep, snow-dreaming under their fathers’ 
elms. Plain, old, honest gables, fantastically draped, 
and severe old steeples, fanciful with snow-carving, 
touched daintily with the humor that flies in the wind, 
and snows its playful masquerades on little baidheaded 
hitching posts and stately steeples just alike. Theologies 
and doxologies and hitchologies are all the same. The 
snow snows on the just and the unjust. 

On through the bellowing walls of gorges and over 
the creaking and roaring of bridges, past the slamming 
of side-tracked cars pounding their garrulous echoes on 
the cold windows and factories muttering busily to 
themselves ; rushing in and dashing out, plunging un- 
der hills and puffing and winding around them, with 
the beautiful moist breath from the iron lungs floating 
into one’s view and scudding softly away into invisibili- 
ty, with the smoke coasting along the tops of the cars, 
and flinging dark wreaths om the flying trees and curi- 
ous cinders into curious eyes. : 

Past tucked-in stations slid down the hills to the rail- 
road, and orthodox churches facing away from the 
world and doggedly, religiously backing up to the track ; 
past red-flag depots with nothing but a flutter between 
them and the great, great world; past Indian-file vil- 
lages dolefully picking their way to oblivion between 
the rocks; or thriving mountain-squeezed towns, like 
Winsted, spilled for several miles down the valley of a 
brook, and singing its way to destiny. Past Norfolk in 
its great white bonnet, with its child-voiced chimes hid- 
den like a boy choir in the chapel loft, singing of a kind 
heart, while the engine pants at the station and the 
white church tells silently of the old, old days before the 
engine ever came—and the snow sifts and sifts like pure 
and gentle thoughts of the years that God has taken 
home. But we are off! whirling like a dusky night- 
mare through the still, white-visioned world with the 
bell clanging to timid crossings and the wild whistles 
playing an Indian war-whoop over the beautiful valley 
that the white man has cleared, listening and white, 
down below. A train, like a huge, blundering poet un- 
covering the silent dwelling places of God’s thoughts in 
this corner of the world. A road "that winds and won- 
ders its questioning way through the bluff, impossible 
hills, and creeps through little loopholes of engineering 
and over trestles of Yankee pluck to its beautiful Litch- 
field destiny, where the clouds and the mountains speak 

close, and lovers of God live listening between. 

A country where Inspiration lies low and ‘Heaven 
wreathes the quaint old farmhouses like the morning 
mists, or the soft returnings of the dear old souls that 
swung the well sweeps and lighted the fires, before they 
had gone to their next nearest neighbor, the Sky, to look 
down on the faint‘and fainter hills where they learned 
the way to Him. 

SHaron, LITCHFIELD Cov™NTY, CONN. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 











It is curious, considering how many persons are neces- 
sarily familiar with the subject, how little has been 
written of the Boy—that is, of the real Boy. We have 
had stories of him as he is known at school by his mas- 
ters,in plenty ; some of them very good, such as ‘‘Tom 
Brown,” for example, if unhappily not very true ; but of 
a boy, from his own point of view, we heard next 
to nothing till the author of ‘ Vice Versi” took the 
task in hand and executed it with such amazing skill. 
Since then, Mr. Barry Paine, who had peculiar oppor- 
tunities, it is understood, for studying him, has, I be- 
lieve, taken up the subject with success; and now we 
have “‘ A Chronicle of Small Beer,” by Mr. John Reid, 
which is, in fact, the autobiography of a boy. The por- 
trait is taken from above—that is to say, the artist is an 
adult (but so it must ever be unless some boy genius is 

born capable of painting his own class); and to this we 
are indebted fer its humor, of which the whole race is 


oe he 
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absolutely devoid ; but their rollicking merriment, their 
mischief and their contempt for authority and conven- 
tion, are admirably rendered. His mother is very 
properly a sacred subject with him—if a boy does not 
revere his mother all is over with him in the way of 
sentiment, indeed; but his grandmother and his father 
and his aunt Jane are by no means respectfully spoken 
of by our fictitious young friend. In his description of 
his family, indeed, he doth nothing extenuate, and of his 
schoolmaster sets things down in malice, which, how- 
ever, only causes it to be borne in upon us that this is a 
real record. His first fight, his first illness, andthe world 
of imagination (conjured up from his favorite story 
books) on which he lives are graphically described. His 
falling in love is (of its kind) an idyl. Perhaps the 
most amusing point of the whole book is the account of 
his gambling transaction with his friend Mitchell. 
Mitchell had ninepence halfpenny to begin tossing with, 
our hero had but a penny, ‘‘ backed, however, by 
malignant certainty of winning.” He wins, indeed, 
everything from him ; first his ready money, then all he 
had in his moneybox (three and elevenpence) at home, 
then his bank book ‘*‘ with Uncle Willie’s sovereign” in 
it, then all he had in his pockets (including a cricket 
ball and—the very apple of his eye—a dried frog), Then 
he had nothing mere. 

*** You’ve your clothes,’ I said. A light leapt into his 

eyes. ‘Let me stake my clothes against all you’ve won.’ 
*‘They’re no good,’I said; ‘I wouldn’t be seen in them 
‘You could wear them at the coast,’ he answered, humbly. 
I won his clothes, and [ frankiy own I did feel a little un- 
easy asI watched him struggling with the lump in his 
throat. ‘Will you gie’ my hanky to go home in?’ he 
asked. ([{don’t know what his ‘hanky’ was, never having 
been a Scotch boy, but it could scarcely have been his 
pocket haadkerchief.) ‘Wouldn’t your people keep it?’ [ 
said, doubtfully.”’ 
In the end the boy tosses for his friend’s soul. ‘‘ ‘ Tails,’ 
I cried, ‘It’s heads,’ yelled Mitchell. ‘I saw a tail.’ 
‘Then it was the Devil’s ;’ and ina second Mitchell was 
over the wall in my clothes.” 

Itis suggested by one of the correspondents who is 
carrying on the sparrow controversy in The Spectator that 
the birds do not see themselves in the glass, but, as they 
imagine, another bird. This is likely enough, but still it 
may be vanity which prompts their actions. The reflec- 
tion which a plain woman beholds in her mirror is not— 
or so she thinks—that of herself, but of a much better- 
looking individual. Occasionally, tho not so often, 
the same thing occurs with aman. I once knewa very 
distinguished general officer who always put his glass of 
wine on the mantelpiece of the club smoking room, that 
he might have an excuse for admiring the features of 
what had once been himself, the handsomest man in the 
British army. About the behavior of birds with looking- 
glasses I know nothing; butI have noticed that dogs and 
cats are very differently actuated by their own reflection; 
in the great majority of cases they take no more notice 
thanif it was a picture, and for pictures, even by the 
best artists, they care nothing at all; but a few resent it 
exceedingly. They seem to understand that the likeness 
is intended for them, and consider it anything but com- 

plimentary ; their conduct, in fact, is very similar to that 
of any elderly person confronted with his photograph. 

Students of natural history are, it seems, much exer- 

cised in their minds as to ‘‘ What use has a serpent for 
its tongue?” This inquiry one would think might be ad- 
dressed to any dumb creature, except perhaps the dog 
who perspires through it; but surely to the serpent least 
of all. If there is truth in Holy Writ the creature made 
a very bad use of his tongue in his early commendation 
of the apple. Most of the savants of the present day, 
however, are in doubt whether it is “a tactile organ, a 
decoy, or a catcher of insects”; but one or two contend 
that its use is to rivet the attention so that the serpent 
may the more easily approach its prey. This may possi- 
ble be the case with doctors, but as a general rule one is 
not fascinated by seeing the tongue put out, but rather 
the reverse. It iscurious that the idea of contempt, con- 
veyed by vulgar boys who indulge in this vulgar prac- 
tice, is not attributed to the serpent. The poet tells us 
that *‘he flickers with his dumb tongue”; perhaps that 
is what it is for, to flicker with ; one has known tongues 
to be put to a worse use. 

It cannot be too often impressed upon the clergy that 
the use of scriptural lessons without explanation to the 
uneducated and the young is a serious error. The child 
prefers to learn like a parrot, because it saves him the 
trouble of asking questions ; and all Old World and out- 
of-the-way terms are unintelligible to him. It is quite 
amazing how long persons will continue to repeat words 
by rote without seeking for their meaning. A clergy- 
man of great experience tells us that the bridegroom of 


the poorer classes habitually says, when repeating the. 


words of the marriage service after the priest : ‘‘ With 
all my worldly goods I thee and thou” (instead of ‘* thee 
endow”). I had a little relative myself who was uccus- 
tomed to say his prayers at his mother’s knee for years 
before she discovered that in the Lord’s Prayer he al- 
ways said ‘“‘ Harold be thy name,” instead of ‘“ hal- 
lowed,” a word to which he attached no meaning what- 
ever. In a religious newspaper, the other day, ‘*A 
Schoolmaster” writes : 


“The paraphrase of even so well-known a devotional 
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exercise as the Creed, from the pen of a schoolboy, is often 
something almost incredible. I send the last that has 
happened to come under my notice: 
* Born of the vergan merry, 
Suppard unto ponchers piler.’” 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


- 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 





BY KATE FOOTE, 





WASHINGTON made its Christmas a quiet time and its 
New Year’s Day a public time, as usual. People who 
had dinners ate them at home, or if they went out it was 
to family friends, and there was a general disposition to 
see that the poor suffered no lack of dinner, at least on 
Christmas Duy. The general depression in business has 
been felt here as everywhere, and there has been in con- 
sequence a very careful organization of city charities 
and a very generous giving to the societies or sub-com- 
mittees that have the charge of them. The newsboys 
had a dinner, the children of the hospital had a Christ- 
mas-tree, as a result of adoll’s bazar held a few weeks 
before Christmas, which Mrs. Cleveland visited and, for 
which many ladies gave dolls they had dressed beauti- 
fully themselves, and then went and bought their own 
work or each other’s. 

The Washington Post, our best morning paper, started 
a fund for the poor and has published the names of the 
givers in aroll of honor, and says in a spicy editorial 
that it is the right thing to do—that people need not let 
their right hands know what they are doing, but if their 
neighbors on the right and left see others giving they 
will give too. People are having the usual difficulties 
of finding out who should receive charity. The large 
class who would rather beg than work, rather be helped 
than help themselves, is always on hand and ready to 
take whatever is put into its mouth by those who give 
too easily. All our public men are beset to give in 
charity,-until they and their wives do not know which 
waytoturn. No one is more ready to give to the de- 
serving needy than they, and no one has his purse more 
pulled at than men whose office is such as to bring them 
before the public. 

A thousand people received gifts of chicken and 
turkey to the amount of two tons and a half from the 
Santa Claus Club, which united with Mr. and Mrs, Staples, 
of Willard’s Hotel, the day before Christmas. In this 
case there was no promiscuous giving. Each one had to 
show an authenticated ticket from some one of the 
boards of charity that he, or she, was worthy, and what 
the number of the family was for which he, or she, 
asked charity. One naturally asks, Why all this in 
Washington, a city of fixed salaries from President and 
Congressmen down? The suffering here is undoubtedly 
less than in some other cities of equal population, but 
there is, nevertheless, among acertuin class a great deal 
of destitution. The blacks who are willing to work 
have as much to do as ever as house servants, both men 
and women, and as laundresses, the women alone. 
The trouble is among the whites employed in building, 
as Carpenters and bricklayers, and among the cierks in 

the stores, both men and women, and also among the 
dressmakers. People are not buying new furniture or 
new clothes or building new houses, and those whose 
earnings come from these sources are now feeling the 
difference. A public fund of eight thousand dollars has 
been raised by private subscriptions and by one or two 
entertainments, and that has been placed at the disposal 
of a committee whose business is to see that it gets to 
needy and deserving people. Each of the large churches 
is also taking care of a number, both of its own poor and 
of others who are needing temporary help. In talking 

with the members of the Relief Committee the thing that 

strikes one most is the improvidence of men of the Cau- 
casian race who are addicted to hurling the accusation 
at the Indians and Negroes, and reviling them for their 
careless, thoughtless ways. Aguin and again, men who 
have been earning good wages, some of them -as 
much as four dollars a day, who hated to ask 
for help, have been obliged to do so, because in the 
days when they were doing well they had not looked 
forward to a time of business depression and a lowering 
of their wages or an actual failure of work. They were 
self-respecting men, and it hurt them to ask for help; 
but with no coal in the cellar and no work to buy any, 
they have had to yield and become beggars. Wage 
earners seem to have a happy-go-lucky feeling that they 
can always earn money, and never think that work can 
come to a standstill, The large stores of the-Palais 
Royal and the firm of Woodward & Lothrop sold largely 
from their stocks at Christmas and New Year’s ; but the 
smaller stores sold less than usual, and did not even take 
new clerks to aid in selling what they had. Undoubted- 
ly Washington will get through the winter with a less 
amount of suffering than any city in the Union of the 
same size, but it will be largely for the reason that she 
has taken care of the poor she has. Thereis an occa- 
sional street beggar, usually a boy who has run away 
from school and mustered up the courage to ask for 
money on the streets because he would like the excite- 
ment of it, rather than because he is in actual need. 
New Year’s Day was celebrated in the usual official 
way, beyond that there was very little private calling. 
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Unofficial society wished to show that it was like New 
York, and did not approve of calls on New Year's Day ; 
they are out of fashion. 

At the White House, Mr. and Mrs, Cleveland, with the 
ladies of the Cabinet, stood in line and received, first the 
diplomats, then the Supreme Court, then the Senators and 
Representatives, suchas were present, then the Army and 
Navy, and, lastly, “*the people.” Mrs, Cleveland stood 
through it all, from eleven until two o’clock, with 
the glove off from her right hand, and was smiling and 
cordial to every one. Next her stood Mrs. Stevenson, 
the wife of the Vice President, and next her Mrs. Gresh- 
am, the wife of the Secretary of State, the wives of the 
other Secretaries forming the rest of the line. Mrs. 
Cleveland wore a dress of red watered silk, trimmed 
with lines of black satin on the waist. The other ladies 
wore light dresses, so that the dark, bright colors of Mrs. 
Cleveland’s showed well in contrast. Behind the line 
were many invited guests, whose business it is to wear 
handsome calling dresses or gay, light-colored half even- 
ing dresses, and make a bright scene with the diplomats, 
who must all wear their full uniform, and with many 
of the Army and Navy officers, who must also wear 
their uniform—which they do with the regretful way 
that is common to men, both as diplomats and as officers 
in our Army and Navy. Why they groan over their 
uniforms no one quite knows, except as a saucy young 
lady may have explained it, when I heard her say toa 
stout admiral : ‘*Oh, you know, it is because you lay 
them away in lavender and eat a great many good din- 
ners and ”’—then her eyes danced and she looked so very 
mischievous as she hesitated over the next words, that 
the gentleman could not help putting in—**And then, you 
mean, that I have difficulties with my belt buckle ;” and 
they both laughed. 

By the time the people began to arrive, the Cabinet 
ladies had to go,in order to be present at their own re- 
ceptions ; with them went most of the guests of the Blue 
room, leaving that rather empty to the eyes of the vet- 
erans of the Grand Army and of the Mexican War, who 
filed in, orderly and compact, with their flags. At two 
o'clock it became evident that the doors would have to 
be shut, leaving many outside in a line that reached 
down to the gates of the grounds. It was a disappoint- 
ment to many ; but there is a limit to the capacity of 
people to stand up and shake hands hour after hour, 
even when they are friendly hands. 

Mr. Gresham, as Secretary of State, gave a breakfast 
to the Diplomatic Corps at the Arlington—a breakfast 
which is like a supper at an evening party; and after 
that many of the guests went to the Vice President, 
who received with Mrs. Stevenson at the Normandie. 
Mrs. Crisp, the wife of the Speaker, Mrs. Cullom, Mrs. 
Palmer and Mrs, Blackburn helped receive with Mrs. 
Stevenson. 

The weather was mild and clear, making the work of 
calling a very different thing from what it is on a sloppy, 
rainy day, when it is destruction to epaulets to wear an 
overcoat, and when the reputation of our officers for 
facing difficulties requires that they should not carry an 
umbrella. 

Society began vigorously making its calls before the 
holidays, this year: for Lent comes early, and it behoov- 


eth one with a long visiting list to be up and doing. ° 


The British Minister gave a cotillion at the Legation, 
which has a fine ballroom, to celebrate the advent of his 
second daughter to an age where sbe can be considered a 
member of society. So far there have been no large balls, 
and probably there will not be many. It is not a season 
for banquets or dances, because of the hard times. The 
White House will have its usual official entertainments, 
dinners, beginning with one to the Diplomatic Corps, and 
three evening receptions, with Mrs. Cleveland’s recep- 
tions on alternate Saturdays. 

The Diplomatic Corps has so many ambassadors now 
that it sounds very fine to read their names with their 
titles ; but there have been many changes within a year 
or two, and lately Mr. Claparéde, the Minister from 
Switzerland, has been recalled. He has been almost as 
popular as Col, and Brig.-Gen. Emile Frei, his predeces- 
sor, who has just been elected President of his Republic. 
France, Germany and Great Britain have sent us ambas- 
sadors, Sir Julian Pauncefote receiving his promotion 
first, making him dean of the corps, so that he takes the 
lead when the corps give New Year’s salutations to the 
President, and his wife is taken out to dinner by the 
President at the official repasts in the White House. 

Austria and Russia still send us only Ministers, Prince 
Cantacuzene taking the place of Mr. de Struve, who was 
here for many years. Mr. Botkine is the second Secre- 
tary of this Legation. He is popular among the young 
ladies, but not a literary man, if one may judge from 
his little article in defense of the Czar and of Russia in 
The Century last winter, as a sort of answer to the very 
plain talk in Mr. George Kennan’s articles. Dr. Guz- 
man, of Nicaragua, is also an interesting and agreeable 
man—interesting to us because of his coming from the 
land of the Nicaragua Canal, with all the possibilitities 
of travel and commerce that would open to us if Con- 
gress would only be broad-minded enough to look out 
for our interests beyond the line of our S.ate3. Heisa 
young man, with a full, fresh face, a pretty wife, and 
pleasant manners; and he speaks English very well. 
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Just now he looks a little serious ‘when you ask him why 
Honduras has got up a quarrel with his country. That 
little State, by the way, appears to have a chip on its 
shoulder, having hardly got over a little difficulty with 
us, and here it is attacking its next-door neighbor. Dr. 
Guzman, however, thinks that there is litile call for 
anxiety ; Honduras is cross because Nicaragua has re- 
ceived certain men that are unpleasant to the former 
State, and is making an act of war out of that; 
but it will soon blow over. Mr. Mendonca is an- 
other Minister who is looking serious just now; he 
is from Brazil. He must feel from day to day that he 
does not know whether he will have a Government to 
represent for twenty-four hours longer or not. He 
keeps up a brave, cheerful front, however, and says that 
he knows Peixoto will win. Our Navy may be pardoned 
for wishing that the affair would end either one way or 
the other. We are gathering our ships there to protect 
American citizens, of course ; but how are they going to 
do that if somebody should turn captious, as at Hono- 
lulu, and say that we sympathized with whichever Gov- 
ernment the captious one objects to? There is one good 
thing that might be an outcome of these countries who 
get up revolutions with more ease than a housekeeper 
prepares for an evening party—it might make inter- 
national law come toa fine point so that our Ministers 
to these countries may draw the line accurately and be 
sure to recognize the Government that is uppermost at 
the right moment, and then only. 

Of Congress last week there is not much to say. Nom- 
inally it came together on Wednesday—in fact, there 
were a few in the House, on the Democratic side ; more 
of the Republicans were present than of their opponents, 
but not enough to make a quorum, if they did not want 
to. This the Republicans took advantage of, and after 
an hour or two, spent chiefly in making the clerks call 
the roll, they adjourned at two o'clock, and the Sergeant- 
at-Arms was very busy for the next hour sending tele- 
grams in all directions to absent members that all leaves 
of absence were revoked, and they must attend direculy 
that public business should not be delayed. The action 
of the Republicans in refusing to vote is only excusable 
in that they like to give the opposite party a dose of its 
own tactics, and also a little malicious feeling that altho 
they have a large majority they must be on hand in 
numbers to make it efficient. The Tariff bill was to 
have dome up; but the Sp-aker allowed the privileged 
resolution of Mr. Boutelle, about Hawaii, to take prece- 
dence of that, and there was no quorum to table it after 
it was presented, or to do anything else; so they had to 
adjourn, Many of the Democrats did not appear, altho 
they were within the walls of the Capitol, because the 
resolution was unfavorable to Mr. Cleveland, and they 
do not like his conduct, and would not have been sorry 
to see a struggle in which the President would get a se- 
vere criticism for his action in the matter of Hawaii. 
The end was that the Tariff bill had no chance, the 
wheels of legislation were stopped for that day, and pos- 
sibly the discussion of the Hawaiian resolutions on Fri- 
day and Saturday will not amount to much, after all. 

The Senate went into executive session immediately 
after meeting, and proceeded to confirm everybody but 
Mr. Hornblower. The hitch there seems to be as strong 
asever. The true inwardness, people still say, is the 
objection Mr. Hill and Mr. Murphy make to the Presi- 
dent’s nomioation. They regard itas asort of challenge 
flung at them from the White House. The committee to 
investigate the Hawaiian question met during the boli- 
day recess, and at this time has heard the Rev. Mr. Em- 
erson and Mr. Alexander. Both these gentlemen have 
spent most of their lives in Hawaii and know the history 
of the Island from the earliest moments. Mr. Alexander 
is a son of a missionary, and was born on the Island, but 
is a graduate of Yale College in the class of 1855. 
He has a son now in New Haven, connected with the 
electrical department of the Sheffield Scientific School. 
He himself has been the Surveyor-General of Hawaii for 
many years, The hearings before the committee have 
been private, but naturally Mr. Alexander would be able 
to contradict Mr. Blount’s statement that the division of the 
lands of the Islands in 1845 was an unfair and unjust thing. 
He said to me that our troops were not quartered with ref- 
erence to.the Queen’s palace so as to intimidate her, and 
referred me to the map of Honolulu attached to Mr. 
Blount’s report to corruborate his statement. Whether 
he also said this to the committee, I cannot say. Mr. 
Frye offered a resolution in the Senate that all further 
interference with Hawaii and its affairs should cease, 
pending the investigation now goingon. This resolution 
was not sent to the Committee on Foreign Relations in 
the usual way, so Mr. Frye probably intends to make an- 
other speech, and the affair is not yet settled by any 
means, tho the Tariff bill is going to be the great object 
of interest for the next ten days, or until the 17th. The 
income tax will make it unpleasant for the Democrats. 
Mr. Bourke Cockran is a hard nut—he will face his 
brother Democrats and fight the Southern and Western 
men when the amendment is offered by Mr. Bynum. 
The general debate on the bill, it is settled, is to be only 
five days, and if five-minute speeches are the only sort 
allowed, men will say a few words, and then print the 
rest of their views in full and send them to their con- 
stituents. 
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Sanitary. 
WOMEN AND SANITATION AT THE FAIR. 


ONE of the most encouragi'g signs of the times that 
could be perceived at the Public Health Congress in Chi- 
cago was the reading of papers by women, on different but 
eminently practical aspects of sanitation. Miss Ada 
Sweet discoursed on ‘‘ Voluntary Health and Public Im- 
provement Societies,” and described the actual work of 
women in Chicago who founded a Municipal Order League, 
about a year anda half ago. They were shocked by the 
heaps of decaying garbage that they found sprinkled 
pretty promiscuously about the city. often near school- 
houses. They brought such pressure to bear on the au- 
thorities, that already the city owns one portable garbage 
furnace with which it has begun to burn this disgusting 
and discouraging material. Apropos of garbage fur- 
naces, there has been one invented at the West which 
seems todo this work in a surprisingly complete and in- 
offensive manner. Such a one was used to consume all 
the garbage of the Fair, and by a “‘ double-fire ’”’ construc- 
tion it burned all the waste—from twenty-five to forty 
tons a day—including four horses, two camels, cows, deer, 
elk, pigs, goats, and tons and tons of sewage cake—or 
sewage precipitate—without smoke or odor; for there is a 
fire at one end for the burning of the mass of garbage it- 
self, and another at the opposite end to copvsume the 
smoke, gases and results of combustion, so that no smoke 
or vapor can be seen coming from the chimney; for all 
that passes out from it is a tbin, invisible carbonic acid 
gas, discharged at a temperature of 1,000 degrees. The 
surprising thing about it was that so smaH an apparatus 
could do so great a work; and the Chicago ladies had not 
been slow to see that such a thing, mounted on wheels, 
could be made to destroy the diffused garbage of the city, 
in what may be called aretail style. Their next point of 
attack was waste paper, and they suspended here and 
there in the parks huge green-painted baskets, by stout, 
green-painted ropes, into which the waste paper was 
gathered—by some agency they had established. That 
they are not deficient in womanly arts is shown by the ad- 
vice given to a lady who had written for advice as to how 
to secure the co-operation of a wealthy citizen, whose 
premises were in a notoriously unsanitary condition. Miss 
Sweet wrote back: ‘‘Form a league and make him presi- 
dent.’”? It worked. 

Evidently these women, and those in Brooklyn who 
place conspicuously colored barrels where people can 
“ throw things,” see that tidiness made easy is the princi- 
ple upon which they must act. The Women’s Health Pro- 
tective Society, of New York, who have toiled for twelve 
years toeffect some reforms in the city, deserve far greater 
snecess than they yet have gained ; but the good seed is 
ripening in many feminine minds, and they will yet win. 
The cleaner streets that the citizens now enjoy, tho far 
from showing the ideal condition, are largely owing to the 
work of two intelligent and persevering society women. 

Four women could not read papers in a health Congress 
without at least one being devoted to woman’s mortal 
aversion “‘ Dust.’’ The ‘‘ dust lady” of the occasion was 
Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, who wanted streets 
sprinkled before sweeping and the dust burned. She ad- 
vocated wood floors and rugs in lieu of carpets, but if one 
had carpets tue patent “ sweeper’ should be used and that 
dust ultimately burned. Dr. Manfredi, of Naples, tound an 
average of 761,521,000 microbes in one gram of dust, 
from which he “ cultivated’’—i. e., planted and produced 
from the seeds in the dust—pus, malignant cedema, teta- 
nus, tubercle and septicimia. With his microscope he 
could see these as plainly as the naked eye could see corn 
and potatoes and pumpkins in a cultivated field. No doubt 
about it, a crusade against dust is begun. Tyndall’s 
‘* Floating Matter of the Atmospere ” was the bugle call, 
printed twelve years ago, and just now on every hand the 
echoes are coming back. One of the most valuable of the 
series of lectures to be given in the evenings at the Public 
schools this winter is Dr. I. E. Newcomh’s ‘ Dust and 
Disease,’’ illustrated by lantern slides, showing what he 
has found in the dust of various localities in New York. 
Of the auxiliary forces of sanitation, one of the most valu- 
able is the large number of women physicians who can 
gain the ears of nurses and mothers and housekeepers far 
more effectively than men. Dr. Sarah H. Brayton, of 
Evanston, Ill., read upon ‘* How can Women Promote 
Public Sanitation ?”? She dwelt upon the great opportu- 
nity nurses have for diffusing hygienic knowledge as they 
live so long in families; she closed with ‘‘ Undoubtedly 
there is much that women can do on health boards; there 
is more that they must do among their own sex, to increase 
the sum of sanitary knowledge among all classes and pro- 
mote intelligent co-operation with health authorities, 
whoever they may be.”’ 

Lady Priestly, of England, sent a paper, ‘“‘On the Prog- 
ress of Sanitary Knowledge among the Women of Eng- 
land.’”? She has belonged tothe Executive Committee of 
the National Health Society for twenty years. She gave 
an account of the progress made during that period, de- 
gerihing as a foilto its present splendid work the early 
meetings “ina small, dingy, draughty room, in a house 
about as unsanitary ascould be found in London.’”’ She 
wanted mothers, especially, to be convinced of the impor- 
tance of giving personal care and forethought to fend off 
insanitary conditions and surroundings. 

Another step for che diffusiou of hygienic and sanitary 
knowledge that has been t9ken in Eogland is the forma- 
tion of societies whose subscribers do not pay very heavy 
dues, and yet they can and do afford to hire compe- 
tent women to go into towns and villaves, especially 
these last, and give what they call Homely Talks, with 
the privilege of asking question: annexed. So that in a 
new sense Goethe's * Liznt, more Light” is shining down 
on cramped, hard, and nituerto ignorant lives. American 
women must wake up if they intend not to be outdone by 
their English sisters. Already the Brighton lown Coun- 


cil have appointed a woman, of much hospital experience, 
as the Inspector of Nuisances for the Borough. 
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InTo the third evening concert of the Symphony Society 
on Saturday there seemed to steal an unwonted concord- 
ance. Certainly in the playing there was no suggestion of the 
little civil war which lately stirred up Mr. Damrosch’s ex- 
cellent orchestra to say and do rash things that, fortunate- 
ly, can be forgiven if not forgotten. The band was in its 
best form, and ‘‘ The Mastersingers’ ”’ prelude, Schumann’s 
D minor Symphony, No. 4, and Saint-Satn’s symphonic 
poem, “‘ Phaeton,’ were delightfully performed. The nov- 
elty of the concert was its third number, the Dvor- 
ak’s violin concerto, op. 53. Of good modern violin 
concertos there is a lack. This one is overflowing 
with charming melody, and. scored with the utmost 
taste and effectiveness. It is surprising that it has 
not been given here before, even in view of its great 
difficulties. The soloist in this case being Mr. Henri Mar- 
teau, what trial it brings of a violinist’s mastery of his in- 
strument seemed to be of no account ; and its interpreta- 
tion as to technic or on considerations of sentiment left 
nothing to be wished. The slow movement is extraordi- 
narily beautiful—perhaps the most beautiful in any violin 
concerto yet familiar to us, not excepting similar episodes 
in the Brahms and Bruch concertos. The audience was 
large and cordial. The Symphony Society this season hap- 
pens to give itsfourth concert also in this month—week 
after next. - : 

Other music last week included a pianoforte recital by Mr. 
de Pachmann on Tuesday; and on Thursday evening asong- 
recital by Mrs. Emma Eames (for which tickets were sold 
only under private conditions), arranged by two leaders 
prominent in this city’s social life. Mrs. Eames was in 
excellent voice, and in a drawiug-room concert of this 
character is artistically at her best. At the New Metro- 
politan the week’s record was “ Lohengrin,’’ the originally 
strong cast much improved by the addition of Mme. 
Fursch-Madi as Ortrud; ‘Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“| Pagliacci” as one bill; ‘‘Carmen” and “ Faust.” 
There was some coquetting with ‘‘Semiramide”’ revived 
for Mme. Melba’s sake, but after two postponements 
Rossini’s more venerable than venerated work was laid 
over until to-morrow night. As this week also brings out 
‘The Mastersingers”’? and Mascagni’s ‘‘ L’Amico Fritz,” 
the latter for the first time in New York, the New Metro- 
politan draws significantly on its large repertory. The 
management announce an early first production here of 
Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther,’’ which has been peculiarly success- 
fulin Vieana. Matters other than operatic to occur be- 
tween the writing of this article and the close of next week 
worthy of the attention of the music-hunter are the third 
Boston Symphony Orchestra concert, the third Philhar- 
monic rehearsal and concert, the Brooklyn Philharmonic, 
a pianoforte recital by Mr. Alberto Jonas, another one by 
Viadimir de Pachmann, and song-recitals respectively by 
the Messrs. Anton Schott and Albert Schott and Leonard 
KE. Auty. 

The newest orchestral work by Carl Goldmark, a concert- 
overture “Sappho,” is warmly praised by the German 
musical press, and seems a worthy member of that nota- 
ble group of dramatic preludes from the composer— 
‘*Sakuntala,” ‘‘ Penthesilea”’ and ‘‘ Prometheus Bound.” 
It will probably not be given in this city before next 
autumn. But in proportion to quantity, symphonic 
composition appears just at present to achieve 
little of distinction. The two foreign operatic sensa- 
tions of the year are the ‘Cornelius Schut”’ of Anto- 
nio Smareglia, and the ‘‘Manon Lescaut” of Giacomo 
Puccini. The former already has been triumphantly suc- 
cessful at Vienna, Prague, and in Dresden particularly. 
The Kilnische Zeitung acclaims Smareglia (his very inter- 
esting ‘‘ Vassal of Szigeth’’ New York knows) as the suc- 
cessor of Wagner ; and the same German journal declares 
that the Dalmatian musician can stand against comparisons 
with any composer, and that in this work an extraordi- 
nary conception is wrought out with such uniformity of 
style and nobility that it will make the rounds of all the 
great stages of the world. This is from Germany, be it 
marked. The other operatic work of which Europe talks 
most, the ‘* Manon Lescaut” of Giacomo Puccini, is by the 
Italiau composer whose ‘‘ Edgardo’’ won him immediate 
distinction two or three years ago—and, by the by, the 
Puccini ‘‘ Manon”’ must not be confused with Massenet’s 
work on the same subject, which is not new to America. 
Itis praised musically and dramatically, with hardly a 
clause of detraction. 

It is interesting to keep an eye on singers who may leave 
us after longer or shorter visits, but not be forgotten. The 
Court Opera’s Vienna announcements just now remind one 
of the high days and palmy performances of German art and 
artists in ourcity. The casts for Wagner’s ‘‘ Valkyr’”’ just 
now usually run: Brunnhilde, Mrs. Januschovsky ; Sieg- 
linde, Mrs, Lehmann-Kalisch; Siegmund, Mr. Winkelmann; 
Wotan, Mr. Reichmann. The perennially charming “‘ Pup- 
penfee ”’ ballet d’action, by the by, still continues to delight 
the Viennese—a dainty and graceful little score, completely 
caricatured under the old Metropolitan’s Teutonic régime. 
Apropos of “The Valkyr,” that music-drama opened the 
winter season of the Scala at Milan, cast as follows: Brunn- 
hilde, Mrs. Adini (not a very propitious outset for the 
bill); Miss Macintyre, Fricka; Siegmund, Mr. dal Negri; 
Wotan, Mr. Devoyod--rather a Parisian group. At Naples, 
Ponchielli’s “‘ Gionconda”’ has been sung lately with especial 
credit given to Mrs. Tetrazzini-Campanini, a sympathetic 
young singer who ‘‘created’’ the part of Desdemona in 
New York when Verdi’s *‘ Otello’ was first heard here— 
hardly intelligibly, it must be confessed—several years ago. 
Francesco Marconi, the Otello of that same untoward occa- 
sion, a strident tenor to which this city didnot take kindly, 
seems to be pleasing the Madrid public in ‘‘ L’Africaine,’’ 
Perhaps, however, one does not allow all the necessary 
grains of salt im accepting such courteous chronicles, in 
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view of the fact that in the same paper one reads in a para- 
graph on a recent performance of “ Lohengrin” atthe New 
Metropolitan here that‘ . . . Un’ apassionata Ortruda 
éstata la Guercia, che ha interpretata la parte con molta 
energia, ed éstata giudicata favorevolmente ed applaudita.” 

The annual tribute which Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. 
issue in the way of a brochure devoted biographically and 
critically to one composer, appears in “George Frederic 
Handel,” a pamphlet of nearly forty pages, supplementary 
to the December Musical Times. It offers articles on Han- 
del and his life and works, written by the Messrs. Joseph 
Bennett, W. H. Cumings, John Christopher Smith, A. J. 
Hipkins and others, besides the text of Handel’s interest- 
ing will. To American readers the publication’s chief in- 
terest will lie in its many illustrations of Handelian por- 
traits, souvenirs, its facsimiles of his manuscripts and so 
on, profusely presented. 








Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Hawaiian question has met little change. The 
“ Corwin ” arrived at San Francisco from Honolulu Janu- 
ary 5th, but was detained in the harbor, and strict orders 
were given that the officers and men should neither land 
nor communicate with the shore before the 11th. All that 
could be learned was that up to the time of her leaving 
Honolulu—December 26th—the Queen had not been re- 
stored, and there had been no disturbance. In the absence 
of any news by the “Corwin” attention was turned to a 
dispatch from Auckland, New Zealand, to the effect that 
Minister Willis had presented to the Provisional Govern- 
ment a demand for their resignation in favor of the Queen. 
This, it was said, was refused, and according to some, 
President Dole had given Minister Willis his papers. The 
State Department refused to-say anything about the re- 
port. It was also said that the Queen had taken refuge in 
the Minister’s house. Meanwhile in the House all discus- 
sion of the Hawaiian question has been carefully avoided. 
The Senate Investigating Committee has continued its 
work, among the principal witnesses called being the Rev. 
Mr. Emerson, missionary of the American Board, and Pro- 
fessor Alexander, Surveyor-General of Hawaii. The com- 
mittee seems to be anxious to thoroughly understand the 
whole history of the Constitutional movements in the 
Islands. It was expected that the President would send a 
message on the subject to Congress during this week, but 
probably not before the 11th. 





....-The New York State Legislature organized January 
2d with Mr. Malby as speaker of the Assembly and Mr. 
Saxton as chairman pro tem. of the Senate. Governor 
Flower, in his Annual Message, announced that for the 
first time in seventy-five years the State is entirely free 
from debt. He therefore anticipates a reduced tax rate. 
He recommends a blanket ballot, calls special attention to 
road reform, forest preservation, care of the insane, the 
Elmira Reformatory, and emphasizes the necessity of 
‘“*home rule” in municipal government, 


...-The Senate Judiciary Committee on January 8th re- 
ported unfavorably the nomination of W. B. Hornblower 
to the Supreme Court, and recommended that he be not 
confirmed. The opposition in the committee was stated 
to be founded upomthe ground that his practice had not 
been of such a character as to entitle him to the distinc- 
tion. There are reports that he may still be confirmed 
in the Senate. Party lines were not sharply drawn in the 
committee. 


....[n Congress the Democrats have tried in vain to 
bring up the motion for limiting discussion of the Wilson 
bill; but they could not muster a quorum and the Repub- 
licans refused to vote, so the matter passed on from day to 
day. At last, on the 6th, a motion was passed ordering 
the Sergeant-at-Arms to arrest absent members. This was 
effective, and on the 8th the deadlock was broken, and a 
motion passed to close debate on the Tariff bill January 
29th, 

....-Dr. Parkhurst has made public a long statement in 
which he recounts the history of the attempts made by 
his Society to gain access to the Grand Juries. He charges 
the blame for failure on the District Attorney and claims 
that all the police officers are in league against the Society. 


....The Republican Pennsylvania State Convention, on 
January 3d, nominated for Congressman-at-large Galusha 
A. Grow, Speaker of the House 1861-1863. The platform 
denounced the Wilson Tariff bill and the Government’s 
Hawaiian policy. 


....Lhe Supreme Court of the State of New Jersey has 
declared the race-track laws, passed by the Legislature 
last winter, to be unconstitutional. 


....Governor McKinley was inaugurated January 8th. 
In his address he did not touch on national affairs. 


FOREIGN. 


...-[n Brazil there are on every hand indications that the 
end of the struggle is drawing near. Admiral De Gama 
has issued a manifesto declaring that his former one in 
favor of the restoration of the monarchy had been wrongly 
interpreted and misrepresented, and that in case of victory 
for the insurgents the republic would be insured. Impor- 
tant dispatches have passed between the Navy Department 
at Washington and Captain Picking at Rio Janeiro, itis 
supposed, having relation to the position of the United 
States. Secretary. Herbert has refused to give any in- 
formation to the public, but itis generally understood that 
this Government declines to take sides in the contest. 
Firing between the parties continues, without great dam- 
age oneither side. Reports have been spread and also de- 
nied that the insurgents had captured the town of Bage in 
the province of Rio Grande do Sul. 
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---.The instructions from the Spanish Ministerial Coun 
cil to General Campos in regard to the settlement of the 
Melilla affair are, to refrain from making exaggerated 
demands, but to state plainly and forcibly just what Spain 
requires, The Spanish demands will be moderate, as 
Spain does not wish to create the idea in European coun- 
tries that she is seeking a rupture with Moroccc. Mean- 
while large numbers of the Riffians who have been in arms 
against the Spaniards are attending the market, as before 
the recent outbreak. It is evident that the trouble is now, 
for a time at least, at an end. It is understood that a 
neutral zone will be arranged, the leaders of the rising 
Spaniards will be punished, and an indemnity of 30,000,000 
pesetas be claimed. 


-...News has been received of a peculiar occurrence in 
Sierra Leone on the west coast of Africa. A party of Brit- 
ish soldiers were suddenly attacked in the night by troops 
that they at first did not recognize. They quickly rallied 
and repelled their assailants, who proved to be under 
French command. The officer in charge was mortally 
wounded, but before his death acknowledged his mistake, 
saying that he took the British troops for a band of natives 
who had committed depredations on French territory. It 
is not evident why he entered what is claimed as British 
territory. Thereis no prospect of difficulty between the 
two Governments. 


....The situation in Sicily has been increasingly serious. 
In a town about twelve milesfrom Palermu a band of men, 
estimated at 9,000, gathered in a mob to resist the octroi 
laws. There were revolutionary cries and threats of loot- 
ing the town. The troops were called out, but the mob did 
not disperse until about thirty of the rioters had been 
killed and fifty more wounded. Martial law was pro- 
claimed, and the arrest of a large number of the leaders 
was resulting in increased quiet in the island. 

...-[tis reported from St. Petersburg that Dr. Witte, 
the Minister of Finance, proposes to improve the Russian 
trade with China and Persia by founding a bank at 
Teheran. It is proposed also to grant 200,000 rubles yearly 
for the purpose of promoting the colonization of Siberia 
and the Russian possessions in Central Asia. Each family 
of colonists will receive 150 rubles. The scheme provides 
that 200,000 rubles shall be expended in building log huts 
for the colonists, 


.-.. French Senatorial elections were held in 189 districts 
on January 6th. The returns show a large Republican 
majority. In Paris M. Floquet was elected, and the an- 
nouncement caused much excitement and opposition 
among the Anarchists and Socialists. It is considered a 
very strong indorsement of the anti-Socialist policy of the 
Government. 


-.--lt is reported from South Africa that King Lo 
Bengula has reappeared on the Zambesi River with a large 
force. Premier Rhodes, in a speech at Cape Town, threat- 
ened to make South Africa independent of the British 
Government if interference with the management of the 
colonies is carried too far. 

.... The acquittal of the men accused of killing Italians 
in the Aigues-Mortes riots last summer, continues to 
arouse very bitter feeling in Italy. A mass meeting was 
called in Rome to protest against the outrage, but the 
building was kept closed by the police. 


...-The conflict between Chancellor Caprivi and the 
Prussian Premier has grown more bitter, and the former 
claims that the latter must withdraw from all connection 
with the Agrarian Conservatives. 

....The last of the seventy-one original clauses of the 
Parish Councils Bills was passed in the House of Commons, 
January 4th. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


WE make altogether too much of getting people to church, 
and not half enough of taking the Gospel to them as Jesus did.— 
Dr. CyRus NORTHROP. 





....Our Catholic newspapers should exert their influence 
toward doing away with the Catholic vote, the Protestant vote, 


‘the German, French, Irish, Scandinavian, Italian or Bohemian 


vote. In America we should have only the American vote, 
simon-pure, unmixed in the slightest with either religion or 
nationality.—Northwestern Chronicle. 


....There is another evil on the desk—sometimes, a tall vase 
with a large bouquet in it. It hampers the movements of the 
preacher, is distracting to nervous people in the audience, and 
occasionally leads to tragic consequences. A minister was once 
preaching in a pulpit thus decorated, and in the energy begotten 
of earnestness he had the misfortune to hit the vase with his 
hand. It tottered and fell. He made a desperate. clutch at it 
only to see it disappear over the edge of the pulpit. He leaned 
forward, unconsciously balancing himself over the desk to watch 
it as it dashed itself into a thousand pieces on the floor. The lu- 
dicrousness of the situation was well-nigh to much for both pulpit 
and pew, but the preacher rose to the occasion and heroically 
proceeded with his sermon. He was well under way again when 
he chanced to catch the eye of a small boy in the congregation, 
whereat the small boy’spent-up mirth burst out again, and the 
poor minister snickered in response.—* Monday Musings” in The 
Advance. 


....-Perhaps nine out of ten, if questioned as to what kind of 
men are the best, or most excellent in point of character, would, 
without much thought, reply they who do the most good; . . . 
But this would not be the right answer. For the doing 
large amounts of good depends on a hundred things which have 
no. necessary connection with high moral or religious attain- 
ments— .. on the gifts, intellectual, social and physical 
with which one is endowed ; . onthe opportunities provi- 
dentially placed in one’s way; - on the special appoint- 
ment and call of God, extended to some, withheld from others. 
And these things, since they are not under the control of the in- 
dividual, . . . do not properly enter int> the estimate of his 
character. Who, then, isthe best man ? He who uniformly acts 
on the highest and purest principles ; he who has most thorough- 
ly got rid of self,and put in its place the divine principle of 
love ; he who has brought his whole being most perfectly inte 
harmony with the will of God.”—Zion’s Herald. 
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THE CATHOLICS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Ir is a gain in any controversy when those who take 
part in it come to understand one another. In a matter 
that so closely concerns the welfare of our social fabric 
and of our country as the public schools, every citizen 
ought to take pains to understand in what particular 
and why the system is objectionable to any considerable 
body of taxpayers. The warm friends of the system 
have been in the habit of assuming that Catholics are 
opposed to it and desire to overthrow it. It is only fair 
that we should learn from the Catholics themselves 
whether this is the fact or not. Controversies into 
which religious prejudices enter more or less are apt to 
involve not only bitterness but unfairness. It is, of 
course, no service to our admirable public school system, 
which is our pride, to impute wrong ideas and wrong 
purposes to those who criticise it. It was in order that 
we might know what the members of the hierarchy 
of the Roman Catholic Church have to say on this 
subject that we invited them to present their views. 
They have done so quite fully, and we are glad to pub- 
lish their letters. These letters were written, as is evi- 
dent to every one, without previous conference. Of 
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course what the prelates of the Church say in the 
form of conciliar decrees is said legislatively for the 
Church, and thus is limited. What they say as individ- 
ual members of the hierarchy is said by way of opinion, 
and affords a larger light to the public as to the motives 
and attitude of the Church, 

These letters, which seem to be very frank, answer 
the question whether it is fair to say that Catholics de- 
sire to overthrow the public school system. They say 
they do not. They believe it to be a necessity and that 
it does much good, and they do not want it overthrown ; 
but they do want it modified. If we do not believe that 
it can be modified without danger of decreasing, if not 
of destroying its efficiency, we are, of course, justified 
in holding that what they ask for could not be properly 
yielded. We do not want to damage, but to develop 
the system. But it is not fair to charge Catholics with 
the deliberate desire to destroy it. We should divest 
ourselves as far as possible of the prejudice which be- 
lieves that they are in the habit of masking their real 
intentions and moving in mysterious ways. In other 
words, we ought to assume that they are honest in what 
they say and labor with them in fairand open discussion 
to convince them that what they ask can, in the judg- 
ment of the great mass of our people, never be safely 
granted. 

What do they ask? Most of them say they do not ask 
anything. They see clearly enough that public opinion 
is opposed to the granting of what they think would be 
only fair and right, and they are united in expressing the 
opinion thatit is not wise for them under this state 
of affairs to make any demands whatever. They 
feel that an injustice is being done them, but that it is 
better to suffer in silence than to stir up an agitation 
which would do more harm than good. Some of them 
go so far as to say that they never will favor the making 
of any demand as to the public school until public opin- 
ion has become so modified that the justice of the de- 
mand is voluntarily recognized. They evidently do not 
intend to enter upon any campaign of education in this 
direction. They have adjusted their policy to an un- 
sectarian public school and will continue their protest 
against it by the maintenance and development of their 
parochial schools. This, as we understand it, is their 
position. From their own expressions and the expres- 
sions of the Catholic press, it is plain that if they had the 
power to blot the public school system entirely out of ex- 
istence and leave education to voluntary effort they 
would not do so. Two-thirds of their children are edu- 
cated in the public schools. Catholic parents have 
learned to prize the education that these schools give, 
knowing that it is better than they can possibly get in 
the parochial schools. In many cases to close the public 
school would be to close the sole avenue of elementary 
learning to multitudes of Catholic children. Whatever 
may be said by prelate and priest with regard to the 
dangers of the thoroughly secularized school, Catholic 
laymen will freely patronize it. This is coming to be 
more and more the rule instead of less so. 

What the Catholic hierarchy really desire seems to 
be that parochial schools of all denominations should be 
“adopted as a part of the public schoolsystem ; that while 
there should be no interference by the State with the 
methods or character of the religious instruction given 
therein, it should have the right to judge of the results 
by examination and determine whether the character of 
the instruction given is up to the proper standard. If 
this demand were conceded the State would take Catho- 
lic, Lutheran and other parochial schools under its care 
and support them from the public funds the same as the 
distinctively public schools. This, the Catholics say, 
would be only equitable. They claim that under the 


* present system they are subjected to a double taxation, 


one for the public schools, which they cannot in con- 
science patronize, and one for the maintenance of their 
parochial schools. They think if they are forced to 
maintain their own schools they should at least be re- 
lieved from contributing to the support of the public 
schools. 

But we do not recognize this latter claim as well 
founded. There are plenty of taxpayers who pay for the 
support of the public schools, and yet do not patronize 
them, Many parents send their children to private 
schools. Many taxpayers have no children to educate. 
But these classes cannot well be exempted from school 
taxes, and they do not ask to be. They know that the 
public school is indispensable to the welfare of society 
in general, and that as society is improved their own lot 
in life is made easier and better. It is impracticable to 
levy a public tax fora public purpose and provide for such 
a series of exemptions, There are thousands of people 
who own no vehicles, and hence never use the public 
roads, and yet all citizens who have property are re- 
quired, and justly so, to pay a road tax because public 
roads are a public convenience and necessity, and in a 
general way of benefit to all. 

With regard to the adoption of parochial or Church 
schools as a part of the public school system Catholics 
point to the systems of England and other European 
countries to show that it is practicable and efficient, 
But those who have studied the development of primary 
education in England know perfectly well that the 
Board, or undenominational schools, are rapidly increas- 
ing and that the education of the children will soon b 
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monopolized by them. Here are two systems working 
side by side, and experience indicates that the non-sec- 
tarian schools are the better, and that it is only a ques- 
tion of time when this system will supersede the volun- 
tary system. The great objection to the system advo- 
cated by the Catholics is that it would introduce secta- 
rian controversies and jealousies into a system whose 
efficiency depends upon its being kept entirely free from 
them. 

The point that many Catholics make, and which is 

‘made in some of the letters we publish this week, that 
there is not sufficient opportunity to give children reli- 
gious instruction outside of the public schools and that 
neither parents nor Sunday-school can be depended 
upon for suitable training, strikes us as a rather serious in- 
dictment of the Church. Admitting the divine right of 
parents and duty of the Church to provide proper train- 
ing for children, it seems to us that divine right involves 
an imperative duty, and that the Church should see to it 
that this duty is performed without appeal to public 
authority or dependence on public funds. Protestants 
can do this by home training and the Sunday-school, and 
Catholics ought not to confess their inability to do as 
much, 

We are glad that there is a consensus of opinion 
among Catholics that further agitation is not wise. We 
are glad that they are persuaded that it would be useless. 
As we understand the general thought upon the subject, 
the peopleare satisfied that the non-sectarian is the only 
school which the State can properly support, and that its 
maintenange does no substantial injustice to any 
citizen. 


_ 


AN ANARCHIST’S CONFESSION AND CONVER- 
SION. 








Mr. Hues O. PENTECOST, in his lately published 
apologia pro vita sua, says that he never was a socialist 
or anarchist. That isnot true. He was both, Whathe 
means is that he never was one of those socialists or anar- 
chists who favor the use of violence to overthrow the 
social fabric. That is correct. The very letter in which 
he explains how it is that he could now have sought and 
accepted the office of Assistant District Attorney of the 
city of New York, shows that he was a theoretical social- 
ist and anarchist, but shows that he did not approve the 
conduct of those who throw bombs among policemen. 

Mr. Pentecost’s history, as told by himself, is ex- 
tremely instructive. His defense is that which must be 
made for many a zealot, that he was utterly unpractical 
and simple-minded, and that he became an extremist, 
because he looked at only one side of the subject and 
never read or considered the other side. There is such a 
thing as mental stereoscopic vision, which is a power 
possessed by a wise and judicious man. But a man 
quick to form an opinion without waiting to consider 
the evidence on both sides, is like a man with but a sin- 
gleeye, and that eye pointed straight before him,who sees 
nothing in its fullness, nothing solidly,but only as it were 
in a picture. 

Mr. Pentecost says that as a minister of the Gospel he 
cared little for the subtleties of theology, but became in- 
fatuated with the personality of Jesus Christ, espe- 
cially his sympathy for the poor and his willing submis- 
sion to injury. His heart burned and impelled him to 
be in some small measure what Christ had been for the 
poor. Iu this state of mind he read Henry George's. 
‘‘ Progress and Poverty,” and was fascinated by it, be- 
lieved that God had raised up Henry George to deliver 
the poor, and flung himself into the work of assisting 
him in bringing about a social millennium in which there 
should be no poverty, no crime, no law, no punishment. 
In this state of mind the news came of the Chicago bomb 
throwing, which he believed was a wicked but natural 
act of the oppressed; and believing as he did that 
Christ’s law forbade capital punishment, he denounced 
the executions as acrime. He knows better now. 

For he says he was then an enthusiast. He was then 
‘a clergyman totally unfitted to weigh evidence,” ac- 
customed by his education and mental training ‘‘ to 
jump to conclusions suggested by emotions.” Mr. 
Pentecost has very precisely gauged himself, It was his 
emotions which he mistook for his intelligence, which 
controlled his reason and which required him to look 
and to read on only one side of a subject in which he 
was interested. But it was not because he was a clergy- 
man that he was unfit to weigh evidence or to seek it, 
but because he was Hugh O. Pentecost. That was the 
build of the man. When he thought he saw a wrong 

«done to the poor he was ready to rush forward and right 
it without waiting to study the truth of the case, no 
matter what position or honor it lost him. That was to 
the discredit of his good sense; and he now sees his 
mistake when he says of his previous utterances: ™. 


** All that I ever said about those men was the sincere 
utterance of an enthusiast, whose emotions seriously in- 
terfered with his common sense and good judgment. I 
was like many other men—sincere but mistaken’; 
and when he says of his crusade for the abolition of 
poverty : 

“The idea is theoretically correct enough, but it could 
only be seriously propounded by a person trained in the 
unworldly and impracticable atmosphere in which I lived 
so long previous to my Quixotic championship of the cause 
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of the laboring people. And it has no resemblance what- 
ever to the ferocious and wicked opposition to government 
which characterizes the bomb-throwing Anarchists.” 

Mr. Pentecost tells how he was converted from all this 
sublime nonsense. He found out by going among the 
working people that they did not feel themselves op- 
pressed, that they were satisfied with society as it is, 
that it was of no use to preach his gospel to a people 
that did not want it. And we can remember how bit- 
terly he used to tell them so. He gave up his Sunday 
socialistic lectures and studied law, read the history of 
the United States Government, the lives of its founders, 
was admitted to the bar and practiced law. He ‘‘ min- 
gled with practical men,” ‘‘saw things as they are and 
learned that we have to accept them as they are.” He 
says: 

‘IT became calm and sane. I now know that we live ina 
world in which the Government and the social system 
which prevail are the best that human beings in their 
highest wisdom have been able to construct; that law is 
necessary and must be obeyed if society is to exist at all ; 
that punishments must be inflicted on those who infringe 
the personal or property rights of others. Three years of 
hard study of the law, two years and a half of which have 
been occupied in more or less practice in our courts, have 
made me see what a dreamer I was and how foolish [ was 
to think that anything could be done for the betterment 
of the working people, for which every tender-hearted 
person hopes, except through that process of evolution 
which goes on daily and hourly with resistless energy and 
has been going on through the ages, and which I am op- 
timist enough to believe will work everything out right in 
theend. Whatever may have heen my former beliefs, and 
I have stated them frankly and truthfully, I am now as 
firm a believer as any one in the practical necessity of the 
governmental system we have and enjoy.” 


Here is a very frank and very full confession of a co- 
lossal blunder—a blunder that very nearly ruined the 
man’s life, and from which he may or may not retrieve 
himself. It involves the confession that he was wrong 
when he abused the Church as in alliance with wealth 
and hostile to the poor. Such a confession nullifies 
every word of former criticism, and justifies the plain, 
common sense of the Christian Church, which believes 
in society and does not believe that the world can get on 
without the law of God and the law of man. The work 
and methods of the Church are thoroughly practical, 
but they provide room for zeal and enthusiasm. But 
that which drives a man out vf the Church and out of 
social law is not sublimated Christianity but a blunder- 
ing application of its principles. Mr. Pentecost ran a 
swift and extreme race from the most conservative faith 
and the most evangelistic methods down to socialism, 
anarchism and atheism. He has begun to see his error 
and has magnanimously confessed it. He has discovered 
that we must have law and punishment in human socie- 

*ty. Perhaps he may also discover that there must ke 
law in the great spiritual realm, and a God who has the 
right to rule and to enforce upon the universe obedience 
to his just sway. 


THE HAWAIIAN BLUNDER BLUNDERED 
THROUGH. 








THE Administration is no less astounded than the 
people at the full carrying out, so far as words go, of Mr. 
Cleveland’s policy toward Hawaii. That policy was a 
colossal blunder, and the Administration was glad to 
seize the chance given it to retreat. The orders to Mr. 
Willis were to require the Queen, before being reinstated, 
to promise amnesty to all who had taken part in the rev- 
olution. She was willing enough, no doubt, to do it; but 
she only wanted Minister Willis to promise her that she 
should be maintained on her throne by United States 
muskets. Ail Mr. Willis could reply was about this : 
‘‘ Why, Mr. Blount has reported that you had all the 
military power of the Islands, and were abundantly able 
to maintain yourself. If we put you back you do not 
need us, so Mr. Blount and Mr. Gresham tell me.” But 
the Queen knew better. She remembered how easily 
these same men who had removed her had withstood 
Kalakaua in 1887 and 1889 ; and she knew, if Mr. Blount 
did not, that they had deposed her with no aid needed or 
received from the United States. So she refused to be 
put back, or to promise anything unless the 
United States would guarantee her throne, which 
could not be done; and so Minister Willis 
reported that the ‘‘demands of the first party” were 
‘© s9 extreme” that he could proceed no further. Glad 
enough were the President and the Secretary of State at 
this escape. The second part of Minister Willis’s in- 
structions could now be neglected. Attention would 
not now be called to the fact that after securing the as- 
sent of the Queen he was to make a formal demand on 
the Provisional Government to restore the Queen; to say 
that the United States expected it to restore her; that this 
free nation, governed by the people, expected a govern- 
ment of the people, established as our own was by popu- 
lar revolution against tyranny, to abdicate and restore a 
corrupt monarchy ; and it was supposed that this bully- 
ing demand would be recognized and obeyed by Presi- 
dent Dole and those intelligent and freedom-loving men 
who are associated with him. All this astounding con- 
clusion of the instructions, which have paralyzed our 
people with surprise, was now escaped, itseemed, by the 
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fortunate but necessary refusal of the Queen to give her 
consent to the terms, and the Administration was re- 
lieved. 

But suddenly the condition is changed, This Admin- 
istration cannot escape. At last the Queen, believing 
that it would be a mere bluff, or perhaps in a fit of 
desperation, sent word to Minister Willis that she would 
assent to the terms. Minister Willis was doubtless very 
sorry, for we think his sympathy is not with her but 
with the decent citizens ; but he could see nothing to do 
but to carry out his instructions and go to President 
Dole and demand of him, in the name of the great Re- 
public of the United States, that he restore the Queen, 
We can imagine how humiliated he must have felt while 
doing this, Of course it is ashameful act, but it was 
not his act but that of his superior. We have no news 
yet of the result, only that there was great excitement 
in Hawaii, and we have no doubt that President Dole 
indignantly refused, and perhaps gave the Minister his 
passports. Ifthere is not war in Hawaii it is not from 
any wisdom on the part of our Government, but because 
of the overwhelming strength of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, 

The policy of this Administration toward Hawaii has 
been one colossal and unpardonable blunder. We do 
not deny that the President and Secretary Gresham have 
really believed what they declared—that the Queen was 
removed from her throne by the act of United States 
-officials ; but it was culpable ignorance and jealousy 
which allowed them to believe so. They ought to have 
known more of the condition and history of the Islands. 
They ought to have had a quick sympathy, not for mon- 
archs but for republics. A people seeking a republican 
form of government, under our own national flag, ought 
to have had their sympathy, not their contempt and 
scorn. The United States should never discourage any 
attempt that is made to establish a republican form of 
government in any country, small or great, weak or 
strong, civilizéd or uncivilized ; and any officer of the 
United States who directly or indirectly supports the 
pretensions of an overturned monarch is incapable of 
appreciating the spirit of our Constitution, is false to 
to our traditions, and should either acknowledge his 
error or be removed from office. 


ss 


THE PROPOSED INCOME TAX. 


THE Waysand Means Committee have decided to re- 
port in favor of a tax on incomes. The deficiency in 
revenue which will be created by the Wilson bill is now 
estimated at $74,000,000, or more, and this must be pro- 
vided for by internal taxation. It is strange that in re- 
vising the tariff for the purpose of making it a “tariff 
for revenue only ” the Democratic leaders did not so ad- 
just the schedules that the new tariff would yield a 
revenue sufficient, with the usual internal taxes, for the 
needs of the Government. A tariff that is framed for 
revenue ought certainly to providerevenue. The Wil- 
son bill, however, seems to be designed principally to 
create a deficit, and this makes it necessary that a large 
sum shall be raised from our own people in the form of 
internal revenue taxes, 

An increase of tax on whisky has been provided, and 
playing cards are to be taxed. Nobody objects to plac- 
ing burdens upon such articles as these; but a tax.on 
personal incomes has always been regarded in the United 
States as an odious tax, never to be resorted to except in 
such an emergency as the Civil War created. Ever 
since it was mooted that such a tax might be levied the 
thought of it has been in the public mind, and there has 
been an outcry against it, The members of the Ways 
and Means Committee seem to be entirely oblivious of 
the fact that the public protest against such a tax is not 
confined to.the party in opposition. They have voted for 
it in the face of the fact that it is contrary to the Presi- 
dent’s wishes and that influential Democratic members 
of .both Houses make no concealment of their decided 
opposition to it. Some of them have denounced it as 
unfair, uudemocratic and probably unconstitutional. 
Certainly this was the position which Democrats gener- 
ally took when the levying of an income tax was a dire 
necessity in the dark days of the Rebellion. 

We have no idea that the income tax is unconstitu- 
tional ; but that it is inequitable and partial, difficult of 
collection and vexatious seem to us beyond all doubt. It 
is not a proposition to tax all incomes. It proposes to 
create a favored class and an unfavored class. Those who 
have a less income than $4,000 a year are the favored 
class, and those who have more than that sum are the 
unfavored class. This violates the first principle of tax- 
ation, which is that it should be fair and equal. By what 
principle of fairness is the man who has an income of 
$3,999 exempted, while he who has one of $4,000 is com- 
pelled to pay two per cent. on it for the support of the 
Government? This is putting a premium upon industry 
and providence up to a certain point, and laying a tax 
upon it when it passes beyond that point ; and wedo not 
see how it can be justified by any application of the 
principle of Adam Smith, that contributions to the sup- 
port of the Government should be exacted as nearly as 
possible in proportion to the respective ability of the 
taxpayer. 

Another injustice in the tax proposed by the Ways 
and Means Committee is that, in some cases, an income 
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must pay a double tax. A tax is to be levied both on 
corporations and individuals. Thus it may happen that 
a shareholder in a corporation will pay his proportion of 
the corporation tax, and also another tax as an individ- 
ual on the same income, In his Message Mr. Cleveland 
pronounced in favor of a tax upon the income of corpo- 
rations; but it evidently was not then his thought that 
individual incomes would also be included. There is 
much which might be said in favor of the tax upon the 
income of corporations which does not at all apply to 
that on the income of individuals. Corporations are 
public concerns having the special protection of the 
laws, and might, if necessary, be taxed. In that case 
the tax should, of course, fall upon all corporations 
alike. 

A more serious objection than any we have mentioned 
is the necessarily inquisitorial character of a personal 
income tax. The collector must pry into the business 
affairs of every individual and this cannot but be vexa- 
tious, if it does not result in a positive injury to the 
business of the individual. It places in the way of men 
a strong temptation to conceal the actual amouat of 
their income, for business as well as for pecuniary rea- 
sons. There are plenty of men who while considered 
strictly honorable in their dealings with others, seem to 
think it is not wrong to retain what of right belongs to 
a public corporation or the Government. We know that 
the Government was robbed right and left during the 
War by men who were not otherwise regarded as un- 
principled, and the number of those who would be will- 
ing to falsify on the question of their income, is, we fear, 
much larger than many would like to believe. 

Our experience during the Civil War shows that it is 
extremely difficult to collect a tax upon personal in- 
comes. We had at that time, as Mr. David A. Wells 
points out, a corps of trained men as collectors; and 
yet, in 1869, under a law assessing all incomes in excess 
of $1,000, these assessors were only able to find 254,617 
persons to tax. When the amount of theexemption was 
raised to $2,000, the roll diminished to less than 73,000. 
A tax so difficult of collection, inequitable in the distri- 
bution of the burdens of government, so partial and so 
productive of vexation and of dishonesty and perjury, is 
odious in a time of peace, and justly so. 

That it is an extremely unpopular measure no careful 
observer has any reason to doubt. While it may have 
strong support in the South public opinion in the North 
is, we should say, almost solidly against it. It wasa 
Democratic leader who last week demanded to know 
what Congressional District in the.North could safely be 
called Democratic next fall if the Wilson bill with its 
income tax should become a law. It is amazing that its 
advocates at Washington so little understand the feeling 
of the public on this question. They may be successful 
in having it enacted; but if they do they will, in our 

“judgment, seal the political doom of the Democratic 
Party. 

Where is the economical wisdom in lowering the tariff 
on imports until it ceases to be protective of our own 
industries, and becomes stimulative of those of other 
countries, and at the same time creates a deficit in our 
National Treasury which has to be supplied by a taxa- 
tion which is virtually if not technically a direct tax? 


wai 
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THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL ON THE BIBLE. 


PopE LEO XIII has issued a long and important En- 
cyclical upon the study of the Sacred Scriptures. It is 
inspired by the highest purpose, and does great credit 
to his zeal and faithfulness, but much less honor to the 
Church of which he is the head. 

The issue of such an Encyclical is a confession that a 
study of the Sacred Scriptures is not pursued in the 
Catholic Church as it should be, and this is no doubt 
the fact. Catholics may say that the Protestant 
method of approaching the Scriptures is unsafe and 
wrong, that it gives abundant room for false and dan- 
gerous doctrine devised by heady men; but it has this 
advantage—that somehow it does stimulate the study of 
the Bible ; and in such free stuidy Truth, in the long 
run, will not suffer. Every Sunday-school is a Bible- 
class. In colleges the Bibieis always taught, and in theo- 
logical seminaries with much thoroughness and in the 
original tongues; and no such subject is so prolific in 
Protestant Christendom of learned studies and important 
books asis the Bible. We suppose that with a consider- 
ably less population Protestant Christendom publishes 
ten books of biblical study and exegesis to one that 1s 
published by Catholic Christendom. There is no special 
call for such an exhortation to Protestant Christendom. 

With this contrast before us, itis not surprising that 
the first half of the Pope’s Encyclical appears to a Prot- 
estant very elementary. It is a repetition of the sim- 
plest principles, suitable for. children, such as that God 
is the author of the Bible, that its study:is useful, that 
one cannot be ignorant of the Scriptures without being 
ignorant of Christ, that Bible study helps sacred elo- 





. quence ; and this is all enforced by a wealth of citations 


and authorities drawn from the Church Fathers. Indeed, 
the whole Encyclical is burdened with what seems to a 
Protestant an utterly absurd dependence upon patristic 
authority. To a Protestant the opinion of a Church 
Father is of no more value, except as a witness to a fact 
of his time, than that of one of a thousand equally holy 
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and much more learned men of the present day. This 
method of enforcing his positions gives to the Encyclical 
of the Pope a far-away, antiquated and unpractical ap- 
pearance, 

When it comes to the practical injunctions, we are 
struck with surprise at the advice given that the Scrip- 
tures should be taught to theological students not only 
in the Vulgate version, but in Hebrew and Greek. We 
should think so, And yet from the Encyclical we 
should judge that the study of the Bible in Hebrew and 
Greek is not general and certainly not universal in these 
institutions. One reads with pleasure the admission 
that while the Vulgate version must be held as ‘‘ authen- 
tic in public reading, disputation, preaching and exposi- 
tion,” it is yet not wholly accurate ; and St. Augustine 
and St. Jerome are quoted as authorities to support the 
wisdom of referring to the original tongues. Now this 
seems a very primary principle to one familiar with the 
theological instruction in our Protestant seminaries. 

His Holiness lays down this cardinal principle in all 
biblical instruction and study : 


“The Sacred Books have been written in their entirety 
and in all their parts at the dictation of the Holy Spirit ; 
and so far is it from being possible for an error to occur in 
what has been divinely inspired, that of itself inspiration not 
only excludes all error but excludes and rejects it with the 
same necessity that renders it impossible for God, the Su- 
preme Truth, to be the author of any error whatsoever.” 


It is not left to be a question among Catholic scholars 
whether any historical or scientific error can occur in 
the Bible. He says that this inspiration is so complete 
that no error of any sort can occur in the original text, 
and that it is a heresy to declare that the divine inspira- 
tion of the writer allowed any human error to creep 
into what he wrote. This, says his Holiness, has been 
the doctrine of the Church in all times, and he makes it 
the basis of his discussion. And here, unfortunately, 
comes in the chief error of the whole Encyclical. The 
student of Scripture and the teacher of Scripture must 
approach his subject with the purpose not of finding out 
what is true, but of proving the truth already discovered 
and laid down by the Church. This is the weakness of 
the whole paper, and the weakness of the position which 
he imposes upon his Church. He makes it always a 
special pleader. Any criticism which questions any- 
thing is false criticism ; and if the defender of the faith 
cannot find a reasonable explanation of a scientific or 
other difficulty, he is told that the fault is in his work 
and that he must wait until he can discover the error. 
Science and history cannot be in conflict with the Bible 
when properly investigated, because the Bible is the 
norm of truth, and whatever contradicts anything 
in the Bible is false science or false history. Accord- 
ingly, with much emphasis his Holiness attacks the pur- 
pose and the moral position of those who viciously place 
science or history in contradiction to the Bible, and over 
and over again repeats that it is the duty of, the teacher 
of the Bible to defend its statements ; and not only that 
but also whatever has been universally agreed upon by 
the Church Fathers and by the Church as its true inter- 
pretation. Now this may give correct results. It may 
be that the plenary doctrine of Bible inspiration 
is the correct doctrine, and that there was not a 
single error of any sort, scientific or historical, in any 
part of the Bible, including the Apocrypha, as it left the 
hands of its original writers ; but there is no better way 
of muzzling investigation and paralyzing ecclesiastical 
scholarship than that which puts students always on 
the defensive, and forbids them to seek out new paths, ex- 
cept in the narrow fields not adjudicated upon, and which 
begins by a violent attack upon higher criticism, which 
is defined as a method of interpretation in which ‘ each 
one should follow his own inclination and prejudiced 
opinions.” 

We honor Pope Leo XIII for having discovered and 
frankly stated what is perhaps the chief weakness of 
the Catholic Church, its neglect of the Scriptures. We 
wish he had in this Encyclical given a single paragraph 
urging the study upon others than ecclesiastics and sem- 
inarians. We wish he could have had a word to say in 
reference to the dissemination of the Scriptures among 
the laymen, or that ‘he could have hinted at the desira- 
bility of new and better translations into the popular 
tongue thart the miserable translation which English 
Catholics have to be content with, and which is some ex- 
cuse for theirneglect of it. What he urges is a very 
valuable and important first step, and it will encourage 
those who are leaders in biblical studies, even tho it 
keeps them too much in the old fetters. We very much 
wish that the good Catholic who reads it printed in his 
Catholic newspaper might then turn to John Milton’s 
** Speech in Defense of Unlicensed Printing,” and contrast 
the spirit of the one with the spirit of the other. One 
looks back to the past, the other to the future. The one 
lingers lovingly over the traditions and restraints of 
ecclesiastical authority, while the other is the parent of 
liberty and of faith as well. 


> 
> 





....We have been puzzling our memories to recover 
when and where it was, as The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
asserts, that the Congregationalists, ‘““‘by unanimous 
convention vote nailed the Westminster Confession of 
Faith at its masthead.”’ It is news to us. 
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In our issue this week we have two unusual features. 
One of these isa collection of letters from five Archbishops 
and twenty-six Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church, 
who answer the question each for himself, without con- 
ference and in different ways, whether the Catholic 
Church proposes to ask for a division of the public school 
funds in the several States. This is such a mass of testi- 
mony as has never before been brought to the public, and 
should attract wide attention. The other feature is a series 
of letters from distinguished business men explaining why 
they believe in life insurance, and their testimony is well 
worth attention. H.K. Carroll, LL.D., gives a history of 
the conflict over the publi¢ school question, and the Hon. 
John Eaton, LL.D., formerly United States Commissioner 
of Education, discusses the question whether public school 
funds should be applied to the support of Church schools ; 
the Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee has a short sketch of a winter 
view from a car window; James Payn bas a pleasant 
series of English notes, and Kate Foote’s Washington 





letter is interesting as usual. There are poems by Richard 
Henry Stoddard, Kate Tucker Goode, Ernest Whitney and 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox; and charming stories by Kate 
Upson Clark and Julie M. Lippmann. 


WE are glad that Governor Flower in his Annual Message 
rightly appreciates the demands of the popular sentiment 
of the State, and proposes such an amendment to the elec_ 
tion laws as will provide non-partisan Boards of Election. 
It will be remembered that the last Legislature substituted 
for a most excellent non-partisan election law, applying to 
New York City, a partisan act which gave the control of 
the polls practically to Tammany inspectors. Governor 
Flower, against the protests of the Independent as well as 
the Republican press, signed this bill, which could have 
had no honest purpose in view. We are heartily glad that 
he is now ready to approve a measure which shall provide 
for non-partisan election boards all through tbe State. 
This is certainly very greatly to be desired in the interest 
of pure and honest elections, and we have no doubt that 
the Legislature will give the Governor the opportunity he 
covets. We are also glad to have him pronounce in favor 
of the blanket-ballot system. What we have had in New 
York has not been the Australian plan pure and simple, 
but a modification of it that has not worked satisfactorily, 
either here or anywhere else. The Governor has seen the 
drift of public opinion and has fairly expressed it in his 
recommendation. A bill to give effect to this reeommenda- 
tion has already been drafted and subjected to the most 
careful scrutiny by competent men interested in the reform, 
and it will undoubtedly pass the Legislature. These two 
acts, with such legislation as shall reform the outrageous 
methods of the Democratic Legislature in dealing with 
city charters, will be of very great service in securing pure 
and honest elections and efficient municipal government. 





IF we like to see ourselves as others show us we have a 
curious opportunity in the Chihuahua, Mex., El Norte, 
whose New York correspondent describes the Yale and 
Princeton game of football. His purpose is to show how 
much more bloodthirsty Americans are in their sports 
than are Mexicans, and after describing the beginning of 
the battle he says: 


“The athletes grapple one another with fury; the beautiful 
women, the very mothers and sisters of those heroes who are 
going to water the ground with streams of blood and strew it 
with pieces of their flesh in their dispute over a rubber bladder, 
cheer them on with hurrahs and applause. And the handsome 
youths attack one another, tread upon one another, they bruise, 
they wound, they dislocate the joints of one another, they break 
each others’ noses, they kill one another. From beneath a pyra- 
mid of sprained members, broken collar bones and bruised heads 
they drag out a gladiator, his face red with blood, his hip 
sprained, his hair matted, and his clothing soiled with the mud 
made of dust and blood. Princeton has beaten Yale! The sur- 
geons carry the bruised and wounded to the hospital, and fifty 
thousand souls, amongst them the adorable women who, at a 
ball, faint at the perfume of flowers, but here are nourished by 
the smell of blood, burst out with a shout tremendous, deafening 
and savage. 

“Be still! You can say nothing of the barbarity of the 
Spaniards. In the bullfights they disembowel brute beasts; in 
football they destroy men—respectable and studious youths, as 
if they were mad dogsor rabid asses. It is only two weeks since 
a mother was with her own hands helping to array her only son 
in the dress of a gladiator and giving him the Spartan’s kiss to 
nerve him for victory ; and a few hours later they brought him to 
her on a stretcher, a corpse.” 


There is just enough of truth in it to make us desire to re- 
move the acknowledged evils in the game. 


WE congratulate the people of the Province of Ontario 
on the result of the plebiscite taken in that province on the 
question of dealing with the liquor traffic. The vote in 
favor of prohibiting it is nearly two to one, as our corre” 
spondent, Dr. Withrow reports, and it will now be incum- 
bent on the provincial or the dominion Parliament to pro- 
vide the necessary legislation to carry out the will of the 
people. A similar expression, taken previously in the 
province of Prince Edward Island and in that of Manitoba, 
was even more pronounced in favor of Prohibition. “This is 
not the result of a sudden resolution on the part of Cana- 
dian voters. They have been studying the liquor problem 
for years, and have long had the benefits of local option. 
They were not at all satisfied with the result of the in- 
quiries of the Royal Commission and concluded to take 
the matter into their own hands. This they did by petition- 
ing their provincial Governments for an opportunity to ex- 
press their mind. And now that they have done so we 
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trust that such legislation will be provided as will give the 
prohibition principle a thorough trial. Where public 
sentiment is so overwhelmingly in favor of Prohibition as 
in Manitoba, where three to one have voted for it, it would 
seem that its enforcement ought not to be a specially diffi- 
cult task. It is a matter of surprise that a vote in the city 
of Toronto should have been so favorable to Prohibition. 
The majority is much larger than the most sanguine ex- 
pected. Another pleasing feature of the recent election is 
that Protestants and Catholics, forgetting their differences, 
worked together against the common enemy of mankind. 


....One by one our religious weeklies come down to the 
quarto form. The last is The Evangelist, our elder brother, 
with whose early history, through our own former editor, 
Dr. Joshua Leavitt, we have a close connection. The 
Evangelist appears in the first week of the year with 
thirty-two pages and a cover, and is an attractive sheet. 
Dr. Field, who is now in the fortieth year of his vonnec- 
tion with The Evangelist, and has been for more than 
twenty years its sole proprietor as well as editor, will 
somewhat relieve himself of the burden, having trans- 
ferred the property to a publishing company, two-thirds 
of the stock of which he holds, while the remaining third 
is held by a few of his friends. He will give himself entire- 
ly to the editorial business, while Mr. Henry R. Elliott, a 
graduate of Yale and a Presbyterian elder, will be in 
charge of the business department. With Dr. Field there 
remain as principal editors Mr. John H. Dey and Mrs. 
Houghton. The Evangelist is a pronounced and vigorous 
paper, and, like its editor, is renewing its youth. 


....We have an admirable illustration of international 
courtesy and self-control under the most provoking cir- 
cumstances in the attitude of the English Government 
toward France in reference to the deplorable blunder 
which has resulted in the slaughter of British troops by 
the French in the interior of Sierra Leone, in which some 
thirty officers and soldiers were killed. It is explained 
that the French force, which appears to have been out of 
its territory, mistook the British soldiers in the darkness 
of night for a hostile party of natives, and made an instant 
attack upon them by surprise. It would seem unpardon- 
able, and yet the English are very careful to make nocom- 
plaint, to acknowledge that it was anerrorand to make 
reparation as easy as possible. Thisis one of the bright 
sides of diplomacy which shows that Christianity has 
something to do with it and which reflects credit upon the 
Gladstone Ministry. 


....Mr. Andrew Carnegie urges that since the passage of 
a revised Tariff bill by the Democratic Party is inevitable, 
the sooner it is passed the better for the manufacturers and 
all concerned. His advice seems to be to ameliorate it as 
much as possible and secure its enactment quickly in order 
that manufacturers may be relieved of the uncertaity. If 
it were a more moderate measure, or if the prospect of 
modifying it sufficiently were at all good Mr. Carnegie’s 
advice might be good. He is one of the larger manufac- 
turers who can stand a pinch much better than the majori- 
ty of his contemporaries; but the measure is so extreme 


that it is better to kill it, if possible. If not, then let the- 


responsibility for its enactment fall upon the Democratic 
Party. 


....One of the marked features of the present Hawaiian 
contest is the extraordinary secrecy which has been main- 
tained by the Administration. This Hawaiian policy was 


concocted while Congress was in session and Congress was 


kept in ignorance of it. After Congress had again met in 


‘the present session and had a right to know the facts, the 


President studiously kept them from Congress until it was 
believed that the Queen bad been replaced upon her 
throne. It was the demand of the two Houses that se- 
cured the facts, and then not all of them. Nowa revenue 
cutter has come in from Hawaii with news, and not a 
word can be obtained by Congress or by the public. If it 
is not courteous to call it a policy of infamy it is certainly 
a policy of darkness. 


....1t looks as if the end were approaching of the Brazil- 
ian revolution; and the most interesting fact is that Ad- 
miral Da Gama has been compelled to come out in his sec- 
ond manifesto declaring that in his first one he never 
meant to favor monarchy, and yet that was the only mean- 
ing which could be drawn from it. It appears that he 
finds that his declaration against the Republic has been 
an injury, because the fact is that the people in South 
America want such useless ornaments as kings and queens 
no more than the people of North America want them and 
no more than the people in Hawaii want them. The at- 
tempt to restore them is foredoomed to failure. The world 
is not moving that way, 


.... The following from the Rt. Rev. James Schwebach, 
Bishop of La Crosse, Wis., came too late to be printed 
with the other letters from Catholic prelates : 


1. I know nothing of such a movement. 

2. I will not give countenance to any such movement, at least 
not until the public understands that we are not hostile to the 
public school, and until the work which we are doing in our 
parochial schools is better understood and appreciated by the 
people in general. 

Altho double taxation is a heavy burden, we will bear it in 
order to give our children a Christian education. 


La CrossE, WIS. 


.... The Church Standard usually speaks by the book. 
We would like to haveit try to justify by quotation a good 
deal of its editorial last week about Mgr. Satolli, 
and especially its assertion that in his Thanksgiving ad- 
dress he stated ‘‘ that he sympathized with the inten- 
tion of the Roman Catholic authorities at Baltimore to 
ask State aid for the Roman Catholic parochial schools of 
that city,’’ and that he has given his approval to the bills 
proposed to be introduced in the New York, New Jersey 
and Maryland Legislatures to this end. We simply deny 
the statement and ask for proof. 


....-At last the Senate Committee has decided to report 


adversely on the nomination of Mr. Hornblower to be Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court. The reason alleged 
is that his experience has been insufficient. Senator Hill 
is to make the report, and we may infer that politics is 
mixed up with the matter, 
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Religions Intelligence. 
THE PROHIBITION VOTE IN ONTARIO. 


BY W. H. WITHROW, D.D. 








For some years the sentiment in favor of the suppression 
of the liquor traffic has been growing in force in the Do- 
minion of Canada, and especially in the province of On- 
tario. Local prohibition, as provided for under the Duncan 
Act and Scott Act, has been adopted in many of the 
counties of the several provinces with the result of greatly 
reducing the consumption of liquor and the amount of 
crime and pauperism. Ministers of the Crown in the Do- 
minion Parliament have affirmed that Prohibition would 
be granted as soon as there was evidence that the country 
was ripe for it. 

Ostensibly to discover whether this ripeness existed, a 
Royal Commission was appointed to take evidence 
throughout Canada, also in Maine, Kansas, Iowa, and 
elsewhere in the United States, as to the relative merits of 
the license system and prohibition. One member only of 
this commission, the Rev. Dr. McLeod, of New Brunswick, 
is an avowed prohibitionist. Much dissatisfaction was 
felt by the temperance community at the proceedings of 
the commission. It seems to have been fishing for evi- 
dence in favor of the liquor traffic by citing the testimony 
of distillers, brewers and liquor dealers, and uf the very 
few ministers or reputable persons who were known to be 
opposed to prohibition, and to a large extent ignoring the 
much more numerous class of ministers ané philanthropic 
workers who were known to be pronounced prohibitionists. 

The demand was made, by numerously signed petitions, 
upon the Governments of three provinces—Manitoba, 
Ontario and Prince Edward Island—for a more general 
and impartial test of public sentiment by way of a plebis- 
cite on Prohibition. In Manitoba the vote in favor of Pro- 
hibition was three toone. In Prince Edward Island the 
majority was still more pronounced. In Ontario the 
plebiscite was taken on the first of January in connection 
with the municipal elections which were that day held 
throughout the province. 

For some weeks before the temperance forces engaged in 
an active campaiga. A convention of representatives of 
all the temperauce organizations and also of the different 
Churches, Epworth Leagues and Christian Endeavor 
Societies, the Catholic League of the Cross, and others, 
was held in Toronto. This was attended by over a thou- 
sand delegates; the plan of campaign was perfected and 
funds raised for an active propaganda of prohibition senti- 
ment. Specially prepared literature was widely dis- 
tributed. The city and country press teemed with argu- 
ments and correspondence pro and con. The results of 
Prohibition in Maine, as given in recent numbers’of THE 
INDEPENDENT, were widely quoted. The venerable Neal 
Dow contributed a strong testimony as to its success. The, 
Toronto Globe sent out two commissioners, one opposed to 
and one in favor of Prohibition, to report the results of 
liquor legislation in Kansas and Iowa. Their testimony, 
notwithstanding the evidence of evasion or defiance of the 
law in some of the largest cities, very strongly corrobo- 
rated the prohibition sentiment. 

The doctrinaire objections to Prohibition of a few menof 
mark, as Prof. Goldwin Smith, Professor Clark, of Trinity 
College, Canon Dumoulin, as an invasion of personal lib- 
erty, were somewhat discounted by the fact that these gen- 
tlemen had also been opposed to the prohibition of the 
Sunday car traffic in Toronto, on which the citizens gave 
such a decisive vote last August. There was not the popu- 
lar enthusiasm manifested which the street car contest ex- 
cited, from the fact that, with a single exception, no one 
could be found to take the public platform against Prohi- 
bition. Such leading citizeng as the Hon. S. H. Blake, the 
late Hon. William H. Howland, whose lamented death was 
a great loss to the community, Mayor Fleming, .the 
Rev. Dr. Potts, and representative clergymen were very 
much in evidence in its favor. It was significant that both 
the candidates for the mayoralty of Toronto were pro- 
nounced prohibitionists and both prominent members of 
the Methodist Church,- Neither the Sunday car party nor 
the liquor interest, which are largely identical, ventured 
to put forward a candidate for any municipal office.” 

High as were the expectations of the friends of Prohibi- 
tionin Ontario they did not anticipate such a sweeping 
victory as was obtained. ‘The figures from the outlying, 
rural districts are not yet to hand, but returns from over 
two-thirds of the municipalities have been received. 
These show out of 212,530 votes polled, 139,301 for the total 
prohibition of the mauufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, being a majority of 66,090, or nearly two to one, for 
prohibition. This proportion is hkely to be considerably 
increased when all the rural constituencies, where the 
strength of the temperance party largely lies, are heard 
from. i 

A very significant fact is that all the cities of the Prov- 
ince, where the manufacture and sale of liquor is chiefiy 
concentrated, gave with a single exception large majorities 
for prohibition. That exception is the single little city of 
Windsor, opposite Detroit, which gave the small majority 
of 108 against Prohibition. In Toronto, where are situated 
the largest distillery and four or five of the largest brew- 
eries in the Dominion, out of 19,286 votes polled on this 
question there were for Prohibition 11,407, and against 
8,879, a majority for of 2,528. 

Another pleasing feature was the massing of the moral 
forces of the community against the liquor traffic. Catho- 
lic and Protestant clergymen stood side by side on the 
public platform in advocacy of this measure. The minis- 
ters of the Methodistand Presbyterian Churchesespecially, 
were almost a unitin its support. 

It is a moot question now before the court whether the 
Provincial or Dominion Parliament has jurisdiction over 
the liquor traffic in Ontario. In either case this sweeping 

majority from the most populous province is a mandate 
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to the Parliament having control to speedily give legisla- 
tive enactment to the wish of the people. This means that 
in this great- Province, governing a territory one thousand 
miles long, having an area larger than Spain, as large as 
Sweden, Denmark and Belgium, larger than Italy, Switz- 
erland, Denmark and Portugal, nearly as large as France 
and nearly us large as the great German Empire, the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, upon the sup- 
position that the Provincial Parliament controls 
the subject, may be speedily anticipated. If it be found 
that this is a matter for Dominion legislation, there may 
be further delay. The sentiment of the Maritime Prov- 
inces, there is reason to believe, is even more strongly in 
favor of Prohibition than that of Ontario. There is, 
therefore, good hope that in the entire northern half of 
this continent there will, within a measurable period, be a 
total prohibition of that prolific mother of all evils—the 
legalized liquor traffic. From our homogeneous popula- 
tion, having comparatively few foreign-born citizens, and 
from our characteristic observance of public opinion as 
crystallized into law, we may expect that this great social 
reform shall be wrought out with greater success and to 
grander issues in Canada than has hitherto been attempted 
in the world. 
TORONTO. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


IN addition to the assent of the dioceses, a majority 
of the House of Bishops has indicated their consent to the 
consecration of Father Hall to the bishopric of Vermont. 








....The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions reports 


that up to December Ist, 1893, the receipts were $125,539 


less than for the corresponding period of 1892. But this is 
notall. In order to protect the missionaries $325,000 has 
been borrowed, and as yet no portion of it has been paid. 


....During the past few weeks there have been repeated 
reports of the elevation of Mgr. Satolli to the Cardinalate. 
They have been as constantly denied, but seem to be con- 
firmed by a special dispatch from Rome stating that at 
the next Consistory this honor will be given to him in 
common with five others, among them Mgr. Jacobini, 
Papal Nuncio at Lisbon, and the Jesuit Father Stein- 
hiiber. 


....A second church of the Orthodox Greek faith was 
organized in this city last Sunday. The exercises were 
held in the basement of the Judson Memorial Baptist 
Church by the Rev. Archimandrite Kalinikos Dilveis, who 
arrived recently from Constantinople with full powers 
from the Ecumenical Patriarch there. The church is sup- 
ported by the down-town Greek colony, numbering about 
400 persons. 


....-According to the “ Baptist Handbook for England 
and Wales,” iust published, there has been a very general 
growth. The membership has advanced from 337,409 to 
342,507, the Sunday-school scholars from 487,801 to 495,284, 
and the pastors in charge of churches from 1,858 to 1,881. 
There are twenty-two more churches and twenty-three 
more chapels, providing 4,416 additional sittings. The 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, with 5,179 members, is still the 
largest church in the denomination. 


.... The Congregational Home Missionary Society reports 
that the receipts for the first nine months of the current 
year were $109,000 less than those of the corresponding 
months of the previous year. This means a decrease of 
thirty-five per cent. in the receipts thus far, and, should 
the same rate continue, will bring the society to the close 
of the financial year, March 31st, with a debt of $75,(00. 
This, of course, prevents any enlargement of work, and 
makes it doubtful whether the present scale can be con- 
tinued through another year. 


....-The evangelistic campaign inaugurated by the Rev. 
A. C. Dixon, in Brooklyn last November, continued during 
December and is still being carried on under the care of a 
central committee, of which Dr. David Gregg is chairman. 
Among those who are assisting in the work under the di- 
rection of this committee are the Rev. H. M. Wharton, of 
Baltimore, the Rev. Geo. C. Needham, Evangelist Ferd. 
Schiverea, the Rev. Arthur Crane, and others. Daily union 
meetings are held in Association Hall, and afternoon 
prayer-meetings are conducted in Lafayette Avenue P res- 
byterian Church and the Bedford Avenue Reformed 
Church. 


....-The hard times are seriously affecting our benevo- 
lent societies. We mentioned lately the appeal of the 
American Missionory Association, which for the first time 
in many years finds itselfin debt. It is now announced 
that its receipts for the last quarter in 1893 were $12,722 
less than for the same quarter last year, and $22,527 less 
than the average for the same quarter for the previous five 
years. Altho the payments were $4,445 less than for the 
first quarter of last year, there is an increased debt for the 
quarter of $28,765, which, added to the debt reported Sep- 
tember 30th, 1893, makes the total debt at the end of the 
year $73,793. Special contributions for the debt are re- 
quested from the churches supporting the society on the 
Sunday preceding Lincoln’s birthday. 


...- The Supreme Court of Michigan has rendered a deci- 
sion in a case involving the right to church property 
between the branches of the United Brethren in Christ. It 
will be remembered that a few years ago there was a 
division in that body over the adoption by the General 
Conference of a revised Constitution and Confession of 
Faith. A minority withdrew from the General Conference 
and held a separate General Conference. Since then there 
have been several -cases in the courts in various States 
involving the legality of the adoption of the Revised Con- 
stitution and Confession of Faith. The Supreme Court of 
Michigan decides in favor of the minority, holding that 
neither the Constitution nor the Confession of Faith has 
been lawfully changed. The court was divided, three 
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judges upholding the decision and one dissenting. Deci- 
sions in favor of the majority have been pronounced by the 
Supreme Courts of Indiana and Pennsylvania, and many 
decisions of lower courts have been given for the same side 
in those States and in Ohio, Oregon and other States. 


....The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has moved into its new 
building at Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, in 
this city, giving up the rooms which it has occupied 
for forty years in the Bible House at Astor Place. From 
the organization of the Society in 1820 until 1853 it occu- 
pied a number of offices in Nassau and Murray Streets. 
Then it moved to the Bible House, at first needing only 
two rooms, but later extending its quarters until it occu- 
pied nearly all of the northwest quarter of the second 
story. As one after another the different societies found 
it advantageous to have their own homes, this joined in 
the effort to secure sucha one, and at last it is permanently 
located. The building is a handsome one, and with the 
site cost $450,000, It is seven stories in hight, and theentire 
second floor will be occupied by the Society. In addition 
to the offices of the secretaries, treasurer, clerks, etc., 
there is a handsome chapel, fully provided with chancel, 
altar, reredos, organ loft, robing room and a beautful 
stained glass window. 


...-The Bonifacius Verein, the German National Cath- 
olic Association laboring among the Catholic Diaspora, in 
predominating Protestant sections, last year had an in- 
come of 2,275,494 marks, and expended 1,564,656 marks. 
The Catholics of the Empire are well organized. An 
association to advance the interests of the Church has, 
according to the report given at the recent fortieth annual 
convention of the German Catholics, held in Wiirzburg, a 
membership of 160,000, who all vote as they pray. The 
Gustavus Adolphus Society, laboring among the Protestants 
scattered in Roman Catholic sections, is now sixty-one 
years old, and in this time has expended nearly 30,000,- 
000 marks in assisting almost 4,000 congregations. During 
the past year alone it distributed 1,123,000 among 1,668 
needy congregations. In connection with it there are 45 
main societies and 1,837 branch societies, to which must be 
added 502 women’s societies, Its work is scattered all over 
the globe, wherever there are scattered settlements of 
German Protestants. It erected twenty-seven new 
churches during the past year. Professor Fricke, of the 
University of Leipzig, has for twenty years been the presi- 
dent of the society. 


..--In November last a report was published in the papers 
of Germany, and sent to this country, of a most outra- 
geous massacre of Catholics by Cossacks in Krosche,in Rus- 
sia. It was very generally discredited as being too atrocious 
even for Russian Cossacks. The Russian official organs 
came out with the statement that the whole trouble arose 
from the fact that the Czar had ordered the village church 
to be closed in order that an agricultural college might be 
built on the site. The Catholics objected to the order and 
declined to let it be executed. The Governor and three 
companies of Cossacks then forcibly closed the church 
doors, and in an encounter between the military and police 
on one side and the Catholics on the other, four policemen 
were slightly wounded. The official statement branded 
the story of a massacre of the Catholics as a pureinvention. 
A few days since one of the prominent papers of Berlin 
published letters from Krosche bearing out the first 
reports in every particular, and charging the most fiendish 
barbarity upon the Cossacks. After capturing the church 
they desecrated it in every conceivable way, destroying 
the religious symbols and church decorations, and throw- 
ing the Host upon the floor and trampling upon it. 
Defenseless women and children were outraged, killed, 
trampled upon. Some who fled were pursued by the Cos- 
sacks, beaten down and knouted. What caused the most 
bitter indignation was that many of the orthodox Russians 
joined with the Cossacks or looked on approvingly. 


.... We have, through the editor of The Church Watch- 
man, of Springfield, O., the report of a movement in that 
State looking toward the union of the Free and Regular 
Baptists. At the meeting of the Free Baptist State Asso- 
ciation in September, a committee of seven was chosen to 
meet a like committee of the Regular Baptist convention. 
The latter, at its meeting in October, appointed seven 
brethren, and the two committees held a joint meeting in 
Columbus early in December. After a canvass of the dif- 
ficulties and differences a paper was adopted unanimously 
to the effect that there is between the two bodies agree- 
ment as to the divine sovereignty and freedom of the will, 
and as to baptism and all otber questions of doctrine and 
practice, excepting participation in the Lord’s Supper, 
and recommending the cultivation of a closer fellowship 
and a greater co-operation in Christian work, looking for- 
ward to the time when the two bodies shall become one; 
the refraining on the part of each body from establishing 
or maintaining a church in any small town where it would 
interfere with the prosperity of a church of the other denom- 
ination ; and the reception of members by each body from 
the other on letters of dismission and recommendation. 
The Watchman states that the Michigan movement for the 
union of the Free and Regular Baptists is making progress. 
The Regular Baptists at their last State Convention voted 
to recognize Free Baptist churches as Baptist churches,and 
their ministers as eligible to membership in the: Minis- 
ters’ Conference. The Free Baptist State Association in 
November adopted a resolution by vote of 41 to 10 express- 
ing the belief that union can be consummated without 
sacrifice of principle on the basis of the Jackson platform. 


....It will be remembered that when Mrs. Robert L. 
Stuart died, two years ago, she left in her will abou 
$1,000,000 to be used as a permanent fund for the Foreig: 
and Home Missionary Boards of the Presbyterian Chure 
Altho she placed no restriction on the use of the money 
wes well known that she wished the Boards to have 
manent home in comfortable quarters, which ys* skou. 
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not tax heavily theirincome. For some time the matter 
has been under discussion. John S. Kennedy, a member 
of the Home Missionary Board, is Mrs. Stuart’s executor, 
and is thoroughly acquainted with her wishes. Whena 
committee was appointed to consider the matter he was 
made chairman. In June last this committee purchased 
from the Stuart estate the lot on the corner of Fifth Ave- 
nue and Twentieth Street, opposite the building of the 
Methedist Book Concern. It is proposed there to erect a 
handsome building, eleven stories high, which will fur- 
nish homes for the Boards of Foreign and Home Mis- 
sions and Church Erection, and also secure a considera- 
ble income from rental of offices. The ground floor 
as also the second, third and fourth stories will be rented, 
and then will come the offices of the Boards. There is to 
be, also, an auditorium with a seating capacity for 400 or 
500 people, which will be used for religious services, 
church reunions, religious and educational conventions, 
etc. There will also be committee rooms for presbyteries, 
a meeting place for local clergymen, and several reception 
rooms for the officers of the church, and large meeting and 
social rooms for out-of town or foreign ministers. Each 
of the societies will have separate libraries, with books, 
pamphiets and every possible facility for the-study of 
missionary work of all denominations. The present home 
of the Boards, the old Lenox mansion on the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, the gift to the Boards 
of James Lenox, the well-known bachelor millionaire, will 
be sould, and the proceeds will probably be put into the 
erection of the new building. One of the objects in erect- 
ing so valuable a building is to secure full collateral for 
any loans that the Boards may wish to raise from time to 
time. It will thus prove not only a valuable source of 
income, but help the Boards in many cases where the 
contributions from the churches do not for the time being 
meet the needs on the field. 





Missions. 





THE Rev. H. G. APPENZELLER, Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, Seoul, Korea.—The reports of the missionaries 
to the ninth annual meeting of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission are full of interest. Oné hundred and fifty have 
been received on probation and into full membership 
during the year. One chapel was built in Seoul. Seclu- 
sion of woman prevails in Korea, so a partition in the 
middle of the room divides the men from the women. This 
partition comes up to the altar, so that the speaker, who 
is supposed to be a foreigner, can see on both sides. I 
remember when services were first held for the women the 
speaker was placed behind a large screen in one corner of 
the room where he could be heard but not seen. This 
certainly was working under difficulties, and the change 
isanimprovement. At Chemulpo, the pert of Seoul, and 
twenty-five miles from it, Mr. Jones reported the organi- 
zation of a new church with some twenty members. He 
told of one man who had fallen, was heartily sorry and 
sought to regain divine favor. In his ignorance taking a 
club, he went behind the chapel and there beat himself 
until blood was drawn. A fellow-Christian came along, 
stopped him, and pointed out “‘a more excellent way” to 
repentance and restoration. Mrs. Scranton told of the 
Korean woman who, finding homes closed to her, walked 
over fifty miles to secure articles that command a ready 
saie. Sheis now not only “aseller” of these articles, but 
having gained access to the homes she finds people ready to 
listen to the Gospel. Such seed sowing will bring forth 
ruit. 


Saker As later advices have come with regard to the grant- 
ing of the permit for lady physicians in Turkey it becomes 
very evident that the success of the effort was due largely 
to the energy, patience and skill of one of the applicants. 
Miss Mary Pierson Eddy, M.D., daughter of W. W. Eddy, 
D.D., the well-known missionary of the Presbyterian 
Board in Syria, left this country early last fall resolved to 
carry the thing through if in any way possible. There have 
been many applicants before her, but the obstacles.inter- 


posed by Turkish tradition were so great that they had , 


given up in despair and were contenting themselves with 
whatever quiet and unofficial good they might be able to 
accomplish. Dr. Eddy fortified herself with every diploma 
that she could secure that might possibly assist her. She 
was armed with several from this country in different de- 
partments, all prepared in full order, and when she weut 
to Constantinople she commenced her applications in the 
regular form. At first, as always, there came rebuff. 
This she was prepared for, butdid not yield. Finding that 
it was almost impracticable to bring any special pressure 
to bear upon the Board of Medicine she sought to secure 
the assistance of the Grand Vizier, a man who was himself 
heartily in favor of reform in the Turkish Empire. She 
received most, cordial assistance from the United States 
Minister, the Hon. A. W. Terrell, and the Dragoman of 
the United States Legation. Through them the Grand 
Vizier secured the diplomas, which he presented before a 
council of the imperial ministers of the Empire, and it 
was he that issued the Vizierial Irade, announcing that 
she could apply for her colloquium and license. She then 
presented herself with her diplomas to the director of the 
Medical Military Schools and in due time appeared before 
the Examining Board, the first time that such a thing was 
ever done in Turkey. The examination, @s might be ex- 
pected, was a thorough one, strict in the various branches, 
and Dr. Eddy bore herself with such success as to receive 
the cordial congratulations of the Board and of the 
director himself, who felicitated her upon thus auspi- 
ciously opening the way for women physicians. Then came 
the appearance before the director to take the oath of 
acquiesence in the laws of the Empire regulating the prac- 
tice of medicine and the administration of drugs, and to 
promise ‘‘ without regard to creed, nationality, sex orcon- 
dition to serve the suffering to the best of her ability and 
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always with loyalty to the Empire.” Best. wishes for 
future prospects were uttered, and the news went over the 
civilized world that American missionaries had again 
secured one of the greatest benefits granted to suffering 
humanity. 








Biblical Research. 


TALMUDIC-PARSIC CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
SEVEN HEAVENS. 


BY THE REV. DR. ALEXANDER KOHUT. 








THE constantly varying phenomena of color on the firm- 
ament athwart the horizon of man’s sight, the ever-chang- 
ing scenery, the evolutions of light and shade, of luminous 
brightness and frowning shadow, of brilliancy and despond- 
ent gloom, of cheery vivacity of hues and of somber, 
moody reflections—all combined, tended to infuse and prop- 
agate the belief in a host of heavenly bodies current in tra- 
ditional mythology, under the legend of the seven skies. 

Already the ancient Hebrews recognized a plurality of 
heavens, known by the terms pay and pypny, By these 
terms the great lawgiver had in mind solid expanse, yp, 
or in fuller expression, p pw7 ypn (Gen. 1: 19), understand- 
ing it to be at the same time a barrier between the upper 
and lower waters (1b.1: 6, ff.); i.e, as discriminating 
between the reservoir of the ethereal sea (Ps. 29:3; 104: 3), 
and the earthly streams on which the universe was pre- 
sumed to be balanced. (Ps. 136:6.) Through its gatesdew 
and snow and hail are showered down upon the ground. 
(Job 38: 22, 37). This boundless arch is as translucent as 
the richest gems, splendid as crystal. (Ex. 24:10; Ezek.1: 
27; Dan. 12: 3). The immeasurablestructure of the firma-: 
ment is supported by the mighty mountains, like huge pil- 
lars, resting immovably in their foundation.* Similar 
ideas on the mountainous support of the heavens were 
advanced by Aischylus (Prometh. 337, 349), Hesiod (Theog. 
517), Herodotus (IV,184). According to Pindar not only 
Atlas but Etna is one of the pillars of Heaven. (Pith. I, 36): 
ef. also Apollonius of Rhodes (III, 159), on thistheme. As 
to the Homeric conception, see Iliad V, 504; Ib. Od. XV, 
328. We do not desire to elaborate here upon the biblical 
theories which are moreor less familiar to the scholars, and 
ean be consulted in Kitto, Snith, McClintock-Strong or 
Herzog’s encyclopedias, s. v. ‘‘ Heaven” and “ Firmanent.”’ 
Our task is to dilate upon the Talmudical developments of 
these embryonic ideas, which the rabbinical sages aug- 
mented and spun out more or less fancifully, but with a 
subtle genius wholly original, even tho based upon scrip- 
tural suggestions. 

The fullest treatise concerning our topic is recorded in 
the Babylonian tractate, ‘“* Chagig7,” 12”, (See, also, Yal- 

kut to 1 Kings, Chap. VIII, § 189.) With the exception of 
one (ny = velum, curtain), six Hebrew terms denoting 
habitation are applied typically to designate as many sec- 
tions in Heaven. The passage referred to, abridged in so 
far as our theme is affected, reads as follows: 


“Upon what does the earth stand? Upon the pillars; as it is 
said: ‘Who shaketh the earth out of her place, and the pillars 
thereof tremble.’ (Job9: 6.) The pillars stand upon the waters; 
as it issaid: ‘To him that spread forth the earth upon the 
waters.’ (Ps. 186: 6.) The waters upon the mountains; as it is 
said: ‘The waters stood above the mountains.’ (Ps. 104: 6.) The 
mountains upon the wind,” etc. 

The wise men say it stands upon twelve pillars;as it is 
said in Deut. 23: 8. And there are some who say seven 
pillars, etc. Resh Lakish said there are seven heavens— 
namely, pos, ps, Qpnw, st. pyp, N39 and nia y. 
Vilon serves no purpose whatever save this, that it enters 
in the morning and retires in the evening, and renews 
every day the work of creition: as it is said (Isa, 40: 22): 
‘*That stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain,’’ ete. 
Rakia is that in which are set sun and moon, stars and 
constellations; as it is said (Gen. 1: 17): “And God set 
them in the firmament of the heaven.’”’ Sh’chakim is that 
in which the millstones stand and grind manva for the 
righteous; as it is said (Ps. 78: 23, 24): ‘‘Yet he com- 
manded the Sh’chakim above and opened the doors of heav- 
en, and he rained down manna upon them to eat.’ Z’bul is 
that in which is the heavenly Jerusalem,+ and the Temple 
and the altar are built there,and Michael, the great prince, 
stand and offers upon it an offering ;} as it is said (1 Kings, 
8:13): “LT have surely built thee an house of habitation 
ym), a place for thee to dwell in forever.” And whence 
do we get it that iscalled Heaven? Becauseit is written 
(Isa. 63: 15): ‘Look down from Heaven and behold from 
the habitation (5)2) of thy holiness and thy glory.” 
Maon is that in which are companies of ministering 
angels, etc. And whence do we get it that it (j)y19) is called 
Heaven, as it is said (Deut. 26: 15): ‘‘ Look down from thy 
holy habitation (jy) from Heaven.’”’ Makhon is that in 
which are the treasures of snow and the treasures of hail 
and the high dwelling place of harmful dews and the high 
dwelling places of round drops and the chamber of the 
whirlwind and of the storm and the retreat of vapor and 
their doors are made of fire; as itis said (Deut. 28:12): 
‘‘The Lord shall open unto thee his good treasure,” eta 
And whence do we get it (31D) to be called Heaven ? be- 
cause it is written (1 Kings, 8: 38; 43:49): “‘ And hear thou 
in Heaven, the habitation (})31) of thy dwelling.” Ara- 
both is that in which are “‘ righteousness and judgment and 
grace, the treasures of life and the treasures of peace and 
the treasures of blessing and the souls of the righteous, and 
thespirits and the souls which are about to be created, 
and the dew with which the holy one, blessed be he, is 

* Cf. 2Sam. 22:8; Ps.1& Job 24: 1. 

+ There is a repeated saying: The heavenly family correspond with 
the earthly one (“ Ardkh Completum,” 6: 361), and that the residence 
which God chose upon earth corresponds to the one in Heaven. (See 
Yalkut to 1 Kings, VIII, § 189). From this is derived the New Testament 
theory. Cf. McClintock & Strong’s Encycl., s. v. “Heaven.” 


+ On these sacrifices, i.e., departed souls, see our ““Angelology ”’ (1866), 
p. 2, and an articlein Z. d. D. M. G., XXT, 568, 








about to quicken mortals, etc., etc.,etc.. . . And whence 
do we get it that they (nay) are called Heaven ? Because 
it is written,” etc. 

In the Zend-Avesta, the heaven Garé-nmdna (Goroth- 
man), according to later sources in which Ormuzd dwells, 
is very often invoked. (Cf. proofs adduced in our essay in 
Z. ad. D. M. G. XXT, 561, ff.) From the hitherto unpublished 
MS., Ulema’i’ Islém, we may cull the names of the first 
mentioned seven heavens. They are thus designated : (1) 
Bdd-pdyeh—region of the wind ; (2) Sibhar-pdyeh—region 
of the firmament ;* (3) Ctar-pdyeh—region of the stars; 
(4) Mah-pdyeh—region of the moon; (5) Khérshid-padyeh 
—region of the sun; (6) Angar-Rishan—light without 
beginning ; (7) Cti—the world of creatures. 

Ardai Virdf Naméh in mentioning the sevens heavens 
enumerates another series. Led by Losiash he traversed in 
seven days the seven heavens. He arrived first in the re- 
gion Hamestagan—the useful one. The people living in 
this paradise feel heat and cold simultaneously. The in- 
habitants of the second heaven, Ctar-pdyeh, shine like the 
stars, those of the third heaven, Madh-pdyeh, are as bright 
as the moon, those of the fourth heaven are luminous as 
the sun. Above these heavens expands the Gorothman. 
The bliss of the sixth heaven, Acar-roshn (the boundless 
light) is reserved for the heroes, lawgivers and the pious 
of renown. The seventh, highest heaven, Anaghrd-rao- 
cao is the seat of the greatest perfection where Zarathus- 
tra reigns on a golden throne. 

This narrative of the seven heavens is contained mainly 
in the Apocryphal Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
(See Fabricius Cod. Pseudepigr. vet. Test. 1, 545, ff.) In con- 
clusion we beg to call attention to the fact that the Koran 
(Suras 2: 23) and the Cabbalists make mention of the seven 
heavens. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 21ST. 
CAIN AND ABEL.—Gen, 4: 3-13. 














GOLDEN TEXT.—By faith Abel offered unto God a more 
acceptable sacrifice than Cain.—HEB. 11:4. 

NoTEs.—‘‘ Cain brought of the fruit of the ground.”— 
He was a farmer, and naturally brought what he produced. 
It was, in itself, a proper offering, just as proper as was 
Abel's offering of the produce of his flock.———“‘ Of the fat 
thereof.’”’>—Because the fat was burned in sacrifice, while 
the meat was eaten. “The Lord had respect unto 
Abel.”’—Was pleased with his offering; but why he was 
pleased with his and not with Cain’s we are not told. 
It could not have been because one was animal’ and the 
other vegetable, but rather from something in the 
manner of the offering. We are told in the Golden Text 
that Abel had faith. It was a difference of heart between 
the two.—-—" His countenance fell.”—He showed his 
anger. “*1f thou doest well,” etc.—This verse is very 
difficult to explain, and we cannot be sure of the transla- 
tion or meaning. Perbaps there is some early error in 
copying it. At any rate we learn that Cain is rebuked 
and told that it is his fault that his offering 
is not accepted and that his sin should be repented of; 
but further that he, as elder brother, is to care for and pro. 
tect his younger brother. “Cain told Abel his 
brother.’’—It does not here say what he told him ; it would 
seem what God had told him. But that seems unlikely, 
and it is probable that the old versions are right which put 
in aclause to read: ‘‘ And Cain said unto Abel his brother, 
Let us go into the field,” thus going out with him where 
they would be alone and killing him. ———** The voice of 
thy brother’s blood crieth unto me.’’—It calls for punish- 
ment. “ Cursed art thou from the ground.’’--It has 
been polluted with blood, and it should refuse to supply 
food to the murderer. The story is all told so briefly, so 
much left out, that there is much in it that we can only 
guess about. But such guesses are of no use. We must 
understand that the story is incomplete, and can never be 
filled up, and some errors have probably come in by incor- 
rect copying. We know almost nothing further about 
Cain, only what is in the verses following our lesson. 

Instruction.—What offering do we bring to the Lord ? 
As soon as the first men began to get any property of their 
own they began to give part of it to the Lord. They 
thought it right to recognize him as the giver of every- 
thing, and to give it back to him. lf we earn anything or 
receive anything, let us also give something of our own 
back to the Giver of all. 

Even Cain, tho his heart was evil, and he had no true 
faith, yet he acknowledged the duty. Don’t say Idonot pre 
tend to be a Christian; I will keep all myself. Be as sen 
sible at least as Cain. 

Notice how early the institutions of society began. Cain 
and Abel had separate sorts of work, a division of labor 
and their separate property. One raised sheep, the other 
fruits of the ground. Communism in property did not last 
beyond the time for the children of the first family to grow 
up. 

God’s conduct is not arbitrary or unreasonable. If he 
was pleased with Abel and displeased with Cain, there was 
some good reason for it, even if we do not exactly know 
what the reason was. it wassomethingin them. What 
God judges by is the heart; not ability, nor intelligence, but 
goodness, the best of all qualities. 

Cain was angry. He ought not to have been angry but 
penitent. If a man gets angry it is generally proof that he 

is in the wrong somehow. We do not hear that Abel 
was angry, only the wicked Cain. Keep your temper. 

It would have been very easy for Cain to recover 
God’s favor. If he had not been so willful, but had tried 
to do what God wanted, God would have been as much 
pleased with him as with Abel. But sin is very willful 


*The Persians supposed the fir t to be decked with precious 
gems, which is in accordance with the Bible passage in Ex. 24: 10, f. 
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We know the right, but will not do it, and that is very 
unreasonable. 

Cain was jealous. It was not simply that God had not 
accepted his sacrifice, but that he had accepted Abel’s, 
He did did not like it that another was better off than 
himself. Jealousy is one of the meanest and most danger- 
ous of all sins. We ought to rejoice in the good fortune 
of others, even if we are worse off. 

The right of primogeniture has always been recognized 
except in the very highest state of society. It lingers in 
England and on thrones. But thrones are a relic of rude 
conditions. Men are equal, and our laws give all children 
the same privilege except as the elder in growing up have 
the better privilege of helping the younger. Older children 
should do all they can for the younger, thus helping their 
parents also. 

Anger and jealousy lead to murder. That is the natural 
road. A man who is angry and jealous, if he told the truth, 
would say, ‘“‘I would like to kill you.”” He wants: to be a 
Cain. Were you ever angry with your brother, as Cain 
was? 

God punishes sin. He punished Cain. The earth pun- 


. ished him. All nature is against wrong. You cannot es- 


cape the punishment. It must come. If you wander afar 
it follows you. You must bear it, altho it may seem too 
heavy to be borne. There is only one remedy, and that is 
repentance, 








Charities. 
METHODS OF CHARITY. 


THE practical character of the American people has not 
often been better illustrated than during the present win- 
ter, in the various methods by which the problem of chari- 
ty is being met in different parts of the country. Anuy one 
who reads the different reports with regard to charitable 
relief organizations will quickly see that they have refer- 
ence to twodistinct needs. The first, and that which is 
certainly most prominent before the public, is provision for 
the unempluyed, those who have no work and no means of 
support. The second, scarcely less important, is assist- 
ance for those who, with reduced income, find it increas- 
ingly difficult to supply the daily want and, while rot 
paupers in any sense, are in danger of being added to the 
yreat mass of those who practically live upon charity. 

With regard to the unemployed, Mr. Albert Shaw, 

editor of The Review of Reviews, in the January number 
of that periodical gives a very interesting survey of the 
means adopted in different parts of the country. He 
takes up the case as it is met in fourteen of our largest 
cities as illustrative of methods that are being used else- 
where. These methods, whether in Baltimore, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Denver, St. Louis, St. Paul, Pitts- 
burg or New York, are essentially the same. They all 
recog oize that the ordinary use of soup kitchens and police 
distribution of relief funds does not meet the want, that it 
is far better to furnish work,and in each case, according to 
the special opportunities furnished by the circumstances of 
the city, are undertaking to provide such work. In Balti- 
more it takes the form of repairs of the roads, men being 
engaged to break stone in a large stoneyard established 
by the Relief Committee. In Cincinnati a thousand men or 
more are at work on the public parks. In Denver and New 
York woodyards are provided, which furnish support for 
quite a number. In St. Louis, again, public works, which 
the city has long desired to secure, are being undertaken. 
In Milwaukee new thoroughfares are being graded, sewers 
constructed, and there is development work in general in 
the newer parts of the town. The same is being done in 
Pittsburg, and plans are proposed for such work in New 
York. With regard to the management of these different 
lines of work, everywhere it is noticeable that the regular 
channels of assistance are called upon. In no place is 
there any disposition to create independent work that 
shall, in any degree, ignore those organizations which have 
already proved their efficiency. 

One of the greatest dangers recognized by all is the influx 

of those who desire abuve all to live upon charity, and the 
overlooking of those who are really worthy. Everywhere 
the police have been called upon to utilize their knowledge 
as to the class called permanent vagrants. Efforts every- 
where are being made to confine aid, as far as practical, to 
regular citizens of the different cities and thus diminish as 
far as possible the migratory element. To what extent 
this is going to be effective cannot as yet be definitely 
stated, but its good results are increasingly manifest on 
every hand. One of the most important elements is the 
securing of the funds necessary for these enterprises. In 
many cases efforts are made to secure work from public 
funds where the results of work are of general benefit. In 
Boston this takes the form of an appeal to the General 
Government to reopen Charlestown Navy Yard. In many 
cases, however, this is impracticable, and there private 
means are called upon. Ordinarily this has been through 
public appeals, but one instance of a different kind is espe- 
cially noticeable. In the city of Lynn, Mass., the Labor Bu- 
reau commenced operations in October. It was resolved to 
dzal with the situation by simply adding to the Asso- 
ciated Charities a Dapartment of Labor; and one of the 
mst important elements in the management was that no 
public call for money and no advertising of the Bureau 
through the papers were allowed. Subscriptions were se- 
cured by personal solicitation and through the churches 
and relief societies and by the spectacle of the men at 
work. The effect of this was to foeus the work upon the 
city itself and those who were properly objects of the city’s 
help without attracting men from other places. Similar- 
ly the labor unions of Boston expressed themselves as op- 
posed to clamor and agitation, urging that careful inquiry 
be made into all worthy cases, meanwhile doing every- 
thing in their power to find work for those needing it. 

The second need, that of assisting those who have already 
some income but find that greatly abridged, has not gener- 
ally received so much public notice. In some cases, as in 
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St. Louis, funds have been collected for purchasing coal, 
food and clothing and supplying it to these people at cost 
or below cost, but apparently the other question has over- 
shadowed this in most places. In New York City, how- 
ever, there has been a mostimportant effort of this kind, 
to which THE INDEPENDENT has already on various occa 
sions called attention. It is that initiated by the well- 
known merchant, Nathan Straus. A year ago he provided 
a coalyard where the people on the East Side could pur- 
chase coal at cost. During the summer he added to this a 
milk depot where sterilized and pure milk ata nominal 
sum could be secured by the poor families. This winter 
this enterprise has been enlarged, it is understood, with 
the cordial co-operation and assistance of another of New 
York’s prominent business men, and in conjunction with 
coal and milk, bread and tea are provided. Four stations 
have been established, and at those coal may be purchased 
at the rate of five cents for every twenty-five pounds, fresh 
bread at the rate of two anda half cents a loaf for small 
loaves and five cents a loaf for the large loaves; tea also 
at the rate of twelve ounces for ten ceuts. At one of the 
stations sugar and coffee will be added. One anda half 
pounds of sugar for five cents, six ounces of coffee for five 
cents, and two and a half pounds of black bread for five 
cents. Looked at from the standpoint of the welfare of 
a class not ordinarily reached by the charitable organiza- 
tions, but which, without such help, might speedily make 
heavy demands upon them, this work is perhaps the most 
important of all. An ounce of prevention is worth many 
pounds of cure, and prevention that duplicates and redupli- 
cates itself, as does this, is one of the most valuable possi- 
ble. In addition to all this Mr. Straus has bought the old 
Scotch Presbyterian Church in Fourteenth Street, so long 
the home of the New York Presbytery, and has devoted the 
whole of the rear extension toa lodging house, having put 
in 250 beds for either men or women. He will charge 
five cents for a lodging together with a plain breakfast of 
bread, coffee and stew. In case the applicants have not the 
money, work will be provided to cover the cost of lodging. 
He and his brother Isidor Straus,of the firm of R. H. Macy 
& Co., have agreed to tax their firma certain percentage on 
their receipts guaranteeing not less than $1,000 a week, to 
be given to the Mayor of this city for the relief of the poor. 








School and College. 


MOVEMENTS AFFECTING WOMEN. 





THE admission of women to the Scotch universities was 
a triumph of progress over prejudice in one of the strong- 
holds of prejudice. The openstruggle on this particular 
field has an uninterrupted record of twenty years, begin- 
ning with the day when Miss Sophia Jex-Blake was turned 
from the doors of Edinburgh University, repulsed but not 
“overcome, and went down to London, there to rouse the 
chivalrous zeal of Dr. Anstie—whence a medical college 
for women in the chief city of the modern world! The 
Scotch temper is quick, but Scotch policies move on at 
quite as slowa pace as those of conservative England. 
Hence, when in 1879 a commission was appointed to draft 
ordinances for the reorganization of the four universities, 
the result, sofar asthe interests of women were concerned, 
was still doubtful. The ordinance passed two years after 
opening the universities to women was permissive rather 
than mandatory ; but puplic opinion worked up by women 
supplied the “‘ effective cause,’ and last October women 
were matriculated in all four of the universities. The ex- 
perience of the year, which will soon be written in full, is 
of peculiar importance, because the two rival policies, co- 
education and separate classes, have both been tried, the 
former at Edinburgh, Aberdeen and St. Andrews, the lat- 
ter at Glasgow. Here St. Margaret’s College for women 
was already in full operation on university lines and ready 
to respond to proposals for incorporation. The universi- 
ties are open, but not without restrictions. At Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen only the Arts Faculty has moved on to the 
basis of primal creation. All interest is now centered 
upon the possibie action of the medical faculty of Edin- 
burgh. 

The prestige of this famous school declined for a while 
through its want of equipment for modern demands—a 
want recently supplied. The day when its courses are 
open to women will be as memorable for them as that on 
which the Paris medical faculté took the same action. 
The recent decision of the managers of the Edinburgh 
Royal Infirmary to provide clinical teaching for women in 
spite of the complaint of male students and the pecuniary 
difficulties in the way, shows the irresistible drift of pub- 
lic opinion. 

German women like the authoress, Helene Lange, and 
the charming public speaker, Fraulein Schirmacher, man- 
ifest an almost pathetic intensity in pleading for higher 
education. We can hardly understand their spirit, unless 
we keep in mind the narrow range of the usual course of 
study provided for German girls. This was set forth 
clearly at the general meeting of the Society for the Re- 
form of Women’s Education, held at Wiesbaden on June 
5th, 6th and 7th. The chief point of interest’ was the ac- 
count of the first German gymnasium for girls, which is 
to be opened at Karlsruhe in September. Full details of 
the curriculum were given, and the Society resolved to 
found a similar gymnasium in Berlin. 

The necessity for these institutions is indicated by the 
fact that in the present high schools provision is only 
made for girls up to fourteen, or at the most fifteen, years 
of age. The subjects taught include Scripture, grammar, 
history, geography, French, English, needlework, drill 
and elementary arithmetic and natural science. The de- 
mands made on the pupils’ intelligence are, according to 
our ideas, remarkably small. The pupils have everything 

done for them, and at home are only expected to read or 
think over what they have had impressed on their memory 


at school. When the age of fourteen or fifteen is attained 
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the girls leave school, or at most spend a year.in the Se- 
lekta,, where they take lessons in embroidering, practice 
English and French conversation, and make a superficial 


acquaintance with the literatures of England, France and 


Germany. Ifa girl intends to become a teacher, she spends 
three years at a Seminar, or training college, where, in 
addition to the school subjects, she has instruction in the 
theory and practice of education. The teacher’s examina- 
tion may be, and often is, taken at eighteen. 

The new gymnasium proposes taking girls at fourteen, 
when they leave the high school, and letting them go 
through a five-years’ course, which is to correspond as 
nearly as possible with that ofthe upper school in the 
boys’ gymnasium. The chief objection raised to the 
scheme is that German girls, as a rule, have neither the 


strength nor the desire to devote themselves to serious 
study. 





Science. 





IN going over again the experiments of acute observers, 
upon which many accepted theories have been founded, 
the results do not always come the same as those first re- 
corded. This is particularly true of observations relating 
to the relations between insects and flowers. The observa- 
tions recorded by Mr. Darwin in relation to the absolute 
necessity for an insect visit to a white clover flower be- 
fore it can be fertilized is well known. But repeated ex- 
periments in America, by placing fine-meshed riddles over 
patches of clover on lawns, results in finding the flowers 
just as fertileas if the bee and other insects were freely 
admitted tothem. This does not show that the original ob- 
servations, which resulted in no seed when’ insects were ex- 
cluded, were inaccurate, but that the failure to produce 
seed was due to other causes than the exclusion of insects. 
This seems also to be proved by the conduct of red clover 
in our country. The first crop rarely seeds well, for all 
that insects have the free range of a clover field ; but when 
the second crop of clover matures, after the first cutting, 
the seed is abundant. American red clover seed is usu- 
ally from the second growth or crop. It is known that great 
vegetative vigor is opposed to the reproductive princi- 
ple; and the second crop of red clover, being less vigorous, 
is more favorable to reproduction. The productivenessis 
fully accounted for, without the necessity of call- 
ing in the aid of insects. In the same line of 
thought may be noted a paper in the recent issue of 
the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia,” where the author records minutely 
the going over again of experiments with Lythrum 
salicaria, which subject makes a prominent feature in 
Mr. Darwin’s ‘‘ Forms of Flowers,’”’ in the chapter on 
“ Legitimate and Illegitimate Fertilization.”’ This author 
does not find the American results in accord with those of 
Mr. Darwin—not that those were inaccurate, but, as he 
gays, “‘ the behavior of plants is not always uniform at all 
times and in all seasons.” he author concludes that the 
want of fertility in some of the piants, as recorded by Dar- 
win, was due to the vegetative vigor cited above and not to 
anything connected with insect visits. In these Ameri- 
can observations all three classes, made by Mr. Darwin’s 
observations to vary remarkably in fertility, were found 
to be equally fertile, while those which were supposed to 
be pollinated by insects and which, from their structure, 
could hardly fertilize themselves, received their pollen 
from the upper flowers on the same spike. 


...-It appears from Saville-Kent’s work on the Great 
Barrier Reef, of Australia, that the trepang, or béche- 
de-mer, which is a dried and smoked holothurian, makes a 
delicious soup, which is regarded by many connoisseurs to 
be equal to turtle, ‘‘andis already a favorite in the menus 
of the leading clubs and hotels in all the Australian capi- 
tals. It will, doubtless, eventually find its way into the 
European market.” On our Florida reefs similar holo- 
thurians are abundant. A vessel’s load of the smoked 
trepang was once carried to China, but the industry was 
not further prosecuted. Perhaps when this toothsome 
soup is introduced into our American hotels and clubs the 
trepang of Florida may be utilized. 





Personals. 





Mr. CHARLES EAVES, of Greenville, Ky., writes us to 
correct the statement in our columns by “Grace Green- 
wood” that the Humphrey Marshall whom she knew as a 
Member of the House of Representatives and as Minister 
to China fought a duel with Henry Clay. This is an error, 
It. was an older Humphrey Marshall—the second historian 
of Kentucky, Filson being the first—who fought the duel 
with Clay. He was not a man of Falstaffian proportions, 
but a small man physically. His wife was a Marshall, a 
sister of John Marshall, of Virginia, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. He was the father of 
John J. Marshall, of Kentucky, who was the father of 
Humphrey Marshall known by Grace Greenwood. This 
Humphrey Marshall was a greab lawyer. He was a briga- 
dier-general in the Confederate Army. Once when review- 
ing Gen. John S. Williams’s troops, who were on short ra- 
tions, a waggish soldier in the ranks, on beholding General 
Marshall in the saddle, and pointing his finger toward 
him,exclaimed: “Oh yes, there’s where all the rations 
go”; and forthwith the whole rank and file of hungry 
soldiers took up and repeated the cry, to. the great discom- 
fiture of the fat general. 


....The Rev. H. B. Frissell, General Armstrong’s suc- 
cessor in Hampton Institute, is a graduate of Yale College 
in 1874 and Union Seminary five years later. He was 
engaged for a time in mission work in this city and then 
became chaplain in Hampton, where he has been now for 
thirteen years. 
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..It is said that one of the wealthiest men in the Argen- 
tine Republic is a man named Guazzone, of Hebrew 
origin. He went to Buenos Ayres in 1875, when twenty 
years of age with only a few dollars in his pocket. He 


made money rapidly, invested it in land and is said now to" 


own 63,000 acres. 


.. The first woman to be admitted to the University of 
Heidelberg was the daughter of the late Professor Winds- 
cheid, the famous authority on Roman law. She has 
recently graduated, taking her degree of Ph.D. 


..The Viking ship which left Chicago soon after the 
close of the Fair via the Mississippi River, has arrived at 
New Orleans, Captain Andersen being the recipient of 
many courtesies from the people. 








Ministerial Register. 


e 





BAPTIST. 


BARKER, CaARLEs E., ord. recently, Hastings, Minn. 

BEARDSLEY, W. W.., Palo, accepts call to Lyons, Mich. 

GLOVER, T. Nevson, Aurora, II]., acceptscall to Bay City, Mich 

HILL, C. M., Gen. Miss’y, accepts call to Oakland, Cal. 

HARRISON, W. H., Vincentown, accepts call to Shenandoah, 
Penn. - 

LATCHAW, J. R., Findlay College, accepts calLto Zanesville, O 

LUCAS, E., Trenton, N. J., resigns. 

MANER, A. H., Colchester, Conn., accepts call to Egremont, 
Mass. 

MERRIAM, FRANKLIN, died recently, Sharon, Mass., aged 83. 

ROBERTSON, P. G., Grand Rapids, accepts call to Middleville, 
Mich. 

VAN KIRK, Ropert W., Grand Rapids, accepts call to Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 

WHEELER, C. H., Winchester, Mass., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDERSON, WILBERT, L., becomes pastor Exeter, N. H. 
ARNOLD, Artuur E., Plano, called to Avon, Ill. 


BampOU, JAMES D., inst. December 20th, Carmel and Centér- 
ville, C 


SERNREUTER, GEORGE, ord., December 28th, Rockford, Il. 


BRAY, Henry E., North Leominster, Mass., called to West 
Rutland, Vt. 


BRODHEAD, W1sLuiAM H., Denver, Col., called to Flint, Mich. 

BROWN, AURELIAN L., Dodge, Neb., resigns. 

BRYANT, ALBERT, Belmont ch., Worcester, Mass., resigns. 

a a Pau C., Centralia, Ill., accepts call to Hennessy, 
Okla. 

pos. James E., Church Corners, accepts call to Somerset, 
Mich. 

Ce. CHARLES A., ord. recently, Shiocton and Elling- 
ton, Wis 

CLAPP, T. Eaton, Portland, Ore., accepts call to First ch., Man- 
chester, N. H 

COLE, Joun A., ord. December 20th, Hammond, Ind. 


COLLOM, JosepH E., Berea, accepts call to mission work in Den- 
ver, Co 


COPPING, BERNARD, Groveland, Mass., resigns. 

DAVISON, JosepH B., Hartland, Wis., called to be field sec- 
retary, Wis. Sabbath Assoc. 

DERR, A. C., Copemish, Mich., resigns. 

DUNHAM, WARREN N., Newton, accepts call to Kellogg, Ia. 

DUNSMORE, H. CnARugs, Anthony, Kan., resigns. 


io “ane SAMUEL M., Seattle, Wash., accepts call to Salem, 
Ore. 


GRAY, JAMES M., Boston, called to Somerville, Mass. 


HAMMOND, GrpEon, inst. December 2list, Emerald Grove and 
Johnstown, Wis. 


HARDEN, Jonn, Brightwood, accepts call to Macksville, Ind. 


BAREISOM, CHARLES 8., Franklin, called to Weeping Water, 
Neb. 


HOPKINSON, BENJAMIN B., Lyme, Conn., resigns. 


JONES, Ric ~ ARD M., Cherry Flats, Penn., accepts call to Wa- 
terville, 


KELSEY, a L., Hancock, N. H., resigns. 

LANE, CALviy, inst. December 21st, Marietta, Ga. 
MARTIN, Joun L,, Swanville, accepts call to Custer, Minn. 
MILLER, SAMUEL, Deansville, N. Y., resigns. 

NOYES, Warreg L., Whiting, called to Castleton, Vt. 
PEARSON, SAMUEL, West Point, called to Dodge, Neb. 


SARGENT, CLARENCE S., Adams, Mass., accepts call to Central - 


ch., St. Louis, Mo. 
SEAMAN, CHARLES, Grand Island, N. Y., resigns. 
SEYMOUR, Epwarkp P., Morrisville, Vt., resigns. 
SHIPMAN, FRANK R., ord. December 27th, Andover, Mass. 
SMITH, Henry, Barryville and Eldred, N. Y., resigns. 
TASKER, Jonn O., London, called to SouthBarnstead, N. H. 
THOME, James A., Lakeview Branch of Euclid Ave. ch., Cleve- 
land, O., resigns. 
WHITAKER, Jr., J. H., ord. recently, Harwich, Mass. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALLEN, Perry 8., Philadelphia, called to Altoona, Penn. 
BANTLEY, Jonn C., Dubuque, accepts call to lowa City, Ia. 
BARROWS, CHARLES D., Oswego, called to Corning, N. Y. 
BOYD, A. F., Irwin, called to Homewood Ave. ch., Pittsburg, 


Penn. 

CAMPBELL, WILLIAM M., Rockford, LIL, called to Saginaw, 
Mich. 

CONE, J. H., Cincinnati, O., called to Midland, Mich. 


DAVIES, E. L., Franklin, Ind., called to Marengo, IIL. 

ELY, Jr., B. E. S., Washington, Ia., accepts call to Rockford, Ill. 

HILLS, C. E., Troy, N. Y., resigns. 

LOMBARD, CHARUWEs M., Montrose, la., accepts call to Spencer, 
nd. 

McEWAN, W. L. Webster Grove, called to Kansas City, Mo. 


MILNER, Duncan C., Topeka, called to the Armour Mission, 
Chicago, I). 


MORTON, W. W., inst. recently, Allegheny, Penn. 

MOTT, Henry E., Dubuque, Ia., resigns. 

RANKIN, J. J., inst.; December 28th, Hawley, N. Y. 
ee. F. W. , Brooklyp, N. Y., accepts call to Englewood, 


STE “a ART, S. A., Western Theo. Sem., called to North Liberty 
and Plain Grove, Penn. 


STEWART, WILLIAM E., Mingo Junction, O., ‘accepts call to 
Alexandria, Penn. 


wage. H., Middleport, O., accepts call to Mackinaw City, 
ich 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
AVERIT, JAMEs B., Waterville, N. Y., goes to Winchester, Va. 
GRAHAM, R. R., Columbus, O., resigns. 
anev ATT, W. L., Norfolk, Va., accepts call to Charleston, W. 
Va. 
HARRIS, W. R., Somerville, N. J., resigns. 
HAYMAN, J. M., Rome, N. a -, resigns. 
MORTON, WILLIAM J., Richmond, Va., accepts call to Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
SOUTHWELL, GrorGeE W., Jordan, N. Y., resigns. 
TYLER, C. H. B., Tyler, Tex., resigns. 


RIBBLE, F. G., Tazewell Courthonm, accepts call to St. An- 
drew’s Parish, Brunswick Co., W. Va. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Wt ” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vot The 
interests of our readers will guide us tn the selection of works for further 
notice. 








NATIONAL CONTROL OF RAILROADS.* 


FRoM one point of view these books are somewhat 
belated in their appearance. The ‘ Populists” have had 
their day, the silver craze is over, and for a few years 
to come the people of the United States are likely to 
settle down to business and to pay little attention to the 
reconstitution of society by theorists. It has been borne 
in upon them, that however unjust existing monetary 
standards may be demonstrated to be, and- however in- 
equitable the present distribution of wealth, there is 
more to be lost than gained by a general overturn of 
established institutions, It has been proved to be cheap- 
er to submit to certain inconveniences than to correct 
them, and, upon the whole, those who spend their time 
in agitating for what they claim to be their rights and 
against what they claim to be their wrongs, do not pros- 
per so well as those who devote themselves to their 
business and carry it on with such industry as to over- 
come the machinations of wicked capitalists, monopo- 
lists and gold-bugs. 

We by no means take the position that railroad mana- 
gers have dealt fairly with the public. Their iniquities 
‘are well known, and are amply set forth in these two 
books. But it is prima facie improbable that these men 
are sinners above others. Every one that knows any- 
thing about business knows that the methods that pre- 
vail in railroad management prevail in all other occupa- 
tions. The butcher sells meat to a customer living a 
mile off as cheaply as to the customer next door—the 
‘* long-and-short-haul” injustice ; but no one condemns 
the butcher for this, The wholesale grocer sells to “‘ the 
trade” thirty or forty per cent. less than the retailer sells 
to his customers—the ‘‘ discrimination-against-small- 
shippers” iniquity ; but it passes without remark. The 
doctor and the lawyer make one price to the rich and 
another to the impecunious—the ‘ charging-what-the- 
traffic-will-bear” abomination; but nothing is done 
about it. In every enterprise those who have the largest 
interests generally contrive to get special advantages ; 
and railroads are no exception. 

It ig urged against this that railroads occupy a peculiar 
position, in that they constitute natural monopolies. In 
most places men must use a particular railroad or none 
at all, and therefore they must come to the railroad’s 
terms. But in such places it is apt to be the case that 
men must call upon a particular doctor or a particular 
plumber, or else have none at all. While a place is 
small the expense to a railroad of maintaing stations and 
station agents is altogether disproportionate to returns, 
and justifies high charges. Just so soon as a place grows 
large other railroads begin to think of getting some of its 
business, and their competition, or the threat of their 
competition, brings rates down to a figure commensurate 
with, the relatively decreased cost of handling a larger 
traffic. These are general tendencies ; and altho there 
have been numberless unprincipled and outrageous 
exactions on the part of railroads, it is ridiculous to sup- 
pose that their managers have any wish to kill the goose 

‘that lays the golden eggs. Nothing pleases them better 
than the prosperity of towns upon their lines, especially 
towns where no competition exists ; and it is seldom the 
case that they are not willing to lower rates in order to 
start or to continue a business. Of course in the great 
railroad wars small shippers often suffer ; but the fluctu- 
ations in rates are, upon the whole, much less than the 
fluctuations in the prices of staple commodities. No 
condemnation can be too strong for the practice of giving 
secret rebates ; but he must be an extremely unsophisti- 
cated person who thinks that there is no favoritism in 
the dispensation of Government patronage. Many living 
men have not forgotten the ‘‘Star Route” trials or the 
scandals of the whisky ring ; and if there has been no job- 
bing in furnishing supplies to the Indians the public has 
been grossly deceived. Railroad methods are, upon the 
whole, quite as clean as those of our governing bodies. 

Moreover, those who insist that it is wicked for rail- 
roads to pay dividends of more than six per cent. upon 
their original cost, entirely ignore the fact that the 
principle invoked by them applies to all other land- 
owners as well as to railroads. The Western farmers, 
who are so clamorous over the exactions of the railroads, 
have very generally got their farms at the Government 
price of $2 an acre. These farms may now be worth 

$10 or perhaps $50 an acre, and, if Mr. George’s argu- 
ments are valid, much of the increment of value is un- 
earned. Certainly as much of it is unearned as in the 
case of railways, and whoever would deprive them of 
the revenue they obtain through the growth of the coun- 
try must explain why farmers are not to surrender simi- 
lar revenue to the public. No such explanation is 
offered in either of these books, and in one of them it is 








*THE RAILROAD QUESTION. A HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL 
TREATISE ON RAILROADS, AND REMEDIES FOR THEIR ABUSES. By 
WILLIAM LARRABEE, late Governor of Iowa. Chicage: The Schulte 
Publishing Company. 1893. 

NATIONAL CONSOLIDATION OF THE RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By GeorGe H. Lewis. New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. 18% 
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intimated that the railroads ought to have reduced their 
fares to the Chicago Fair, in order that real-estate 
owners and business people generally might make money 
out of the increased attendance. 

When we read these diatribes against railroad man- 
agers we wonder if the writers of these books consider 
that their readers have never heard of the character of 
our Legislatures. Do they really think that the New 
York aldermen were an honest and public-spirited set of 
men before they were seduced by the wicked agents of 
the Broadway railroad? Are they ignorant of the char- 
acter of the men sent to the Legislatures of New York 
and Pennsylvania? If the.public chose honest men to 
legislate for it, would the railroad lobbies be the scandal 
they are now? Does any one suppose that the railroads 
pay blackmail because they love to do so, or wouldspend 
money in politics if they could depend upon fair dealing 
at the hands of legislators? Mr. Larrabee and Mr. 
Lewis both write like sincere men, but they write like 
fanatics, There is this excuse for them, that their State 
is crossed by great trunk lines which, in their desperate 
struggle for the traffic of the further West, have made 
their through rates so low as to make their local rates 
seem extortionate. It would seem, however, that be- 
tween the State Commission and that of the United 
States this abuse has been pretty well corrected. 

We have not observed anything original in the discus- 
sion of railroad problems in these books, and the authors 
do not seem to us to appreciate fully the difficulties with 
which railroad men have tocontend, For instance, Mr. 
Lewis ridicules the principle that towns having water 
communications are, therefore, entitled to lower rates 
by rail, thinking it the most ‘‘ striking instance of per- 
verted logic through the distortion of private interest ” 
that has ever existed. But itis demonstrable, and it has 
been demonstrated, that in such cases a very low rate 
may repay the railroad, while that rate would not repay 
itif extended to interior points, The railroad, therefore, 
must make the rate only between the competing points 
or not at all. Ifitis forbidden to do the business on 
these terms it loses a certain amount of profit, the receipt 
of which would enable it to reduce its rates to interior 
towns. Thus the interior towns are injured by meas- 
ures intended to injure their competitors. According to 
Mr. Lewis it is wrong to carry anything cheaply for one 
person unless everything is carried as cheaply for every 
person. Weshouild call this the ‘‘ dog-in-the-manger ” 
theory of justice. 

Mr. Lewis elaborates a singular scheme for the solu, 
tion of the railroad problem. It is for the Government 
to compel all railroads to sell out to a gigantic corpora- 
tion, the stock in which shall pay neither more nor less 
than three per cent. It is not to pay less, for the Govern- 
ment is guaranty forso much. But in the not improbable 
contingency that the stock earned no dividend, from 
what source should the Government produce it? This 
question is ignored, and it is assumed that by a system 
of political appointments there would be no trouble 
about positions, about wages, about rates, or about dis- 
crimination of any kind. The idea that this vast patron- 


age would be dispensed without corruption finds no . 


support in human experience. It would be even more 
difficult to settle the quarrels about rates than at pres- 
ent. It is now the practice of the Goverment to carry 
some newspapers by post for nothing, and to carry mil- 
lions of pounds of periodicals at far less than cost, mak- 
ing up the deficiency by overcharging letters. The 
abuse or inequality is greater than that practiced by 
railroads, and it is absurd to suppose that like abuses 
would not prevail if Government directors controlled 
our railroads. In Mr, Lewis’s opinion Congress would 
be a suitable body to direct the railroad business of the 
country, as it ‘‘ has usually acted cautiously and per- 
haps as wisely as is possible where no course can be 
absolutely perfect.” The expression of this opinion, 
after the terrible disasters caused by the reckless finan- 
cial legislation of Congress, is inopportune; and the 
proposal to compel the holders of railroad stocks and 
bonds to accept a return of three per cent. upon the 
market value of their property is not appropriately urged 
in the name of justice. 
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The January number of The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review is both strong and interesting. The lamented 
Schaff, tho dead, still speaks in its pages in a paper on 
** Anselm of Canterbury.” The numberis opened withan 
essay on ‘‘ The Future of Calvinism,’’ by a Dutch theolo- 
gian, Herman Bavinck. J. Mark Baldwin contributes a 
very important paper on “‘ Philosophy : [ts Relation to Life 
and Education.” Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, in an interest- 
ing study, expounds his theory of ‘‘The Function of the 
Prophet,” Prof. W. H. Green, of Princeton, presents some 
“Critical Views Respecting the Mosaic Tabernacle’’; Mr. 
Abel H. Huizinga presents “‘ A Practical Exegesis of Isaiah 
40: 31.” The review department of recent theological 
literature is particularly full and strong, and probably the 
most thorough and satisfactory which we now have. 
The Bibliotheca Sacra for-January is not a particularly 
striking number. It opens with a first article in a series 
by the Rev. T. S. Potwin, of Hartford, Conn., on “‘ The 
Composition and Date of Deuteronomy,” and contains 
another strictly critical paper on “‘ The Suffering Servant 
as recorded in Isaiah LII[,” by the Rev. Professor Martin, 
formerly of Vanderbilt University. The other papers are 
‘John Foster,” by Mr. D. E. Snow, of Boston; ‘Some 





Fallacies in the Views of John Foster upon Future Pun- — 
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ishment,” by the Rev. George R. Leavitt, D.D.; ‘‘ Catholic 
Missions,” by the Rev. E. D. Weage; “ Fairchild’s Ele- 
ments of Theology,” by the Rev. J. M. Williams, D.D.; 
“The Golden Age of Italian Church Music,” by Prof. E. 
Dickenson, Oberlin. Prof. Jacob Cooper, of Rutgers, raises 
the very pertinent question, “Is adaptation possible with- 
out design?” The Rev. James M. Campbell, of Morgan 
Park, Ill, contributes a paper on ‘‘ The Church and the 
Kingdom.”” The number ends with a discussion of 
‘* Primeval Man,” by the Rev. Smith B. Goodenow, Battle 
Creek, Mich., “ Critical Notes” and “ Recent Publications.” 
The Methodist Review brings out its bi-monthly 
number for January and February under the direction of 
the Rev. William V. Kelley, D.D., editor. The contribu- 
tions are interesting, but require nospecial notice from us. 
We note that President Warren, of Boston University, in 
the ‘Creed and Home of the Earliest Aryans,’ continues 
to find encouragement for his theory of the intra-polar 
location of Eden, and that in his paper on the “ Alleged 
Estrangement of the Masses,”’ the Rev. R. F. Bishop, of 
Chillicothe, O., gives some good and solid reasons for 
doubting whether the masses are as muchor as gener- 
ally estranged from the Church as they have been sup- 
posed to be. His treatment of the subject is broad and 
strong and deserves consideraticn. Next to the open- 
ing number on ‘‘Gospel and Law” and the paper by the 
late Professor Schaff, what is most likely to arrest atten- 
tion in the January number of The Reform Quarterly 
Review is the elaborate discussion of ‘‘The Rights of Dis- 
posal by Testament,” by Prof.JacobCooper,S.T.D.,D.C.L., 
who expresses the very general feeling that the courts 
have not paid attention enough to the plain intention of tes- 
tators. This may be true, but, on the other hand, the tes- 
tator’s right is by no means absolute. It is modified by the 








right of society which must say for itself whether it is for 


the public interest to accept the trust proposed and carry 
it out. The natural heirs have certain rights, and society 
has a direct interest in protecting itself against their being 
left unprovided for by whimsical and capricious testators. 
The right of a man to dominate future generations from 
his grave is one that admits of very serious discussion. 
The Quarterly Review of the M. E. South for Janu- 
ary comes out with the usual vigor and variety under the 
editorial direction of W. P. Harrison, D.D., LL.D., and 
from the M. E. South Publishing House at Nashville. It 
is all good and timely, but we find nothing in it to re- 
quire special note. * 





The International Journal of Ethics for January, S. 
Burns Weston, Philadelphia, Managing Editor, is opened 
with a discussion of ‘‘ The Relation of Ethics to Jurispru- 
dence,” by John Grier Hibben, Princeton College. The 
other articles are ‘‘ Moral Science and the Moral Life,” 
J S. Mackensie, Trinity College, Cambridge; ‘‘ The Social 
Ministry of Wealth,” Henry C. Adams, University of 
Michigan ; “ltaly and the Papacy,” Raffaele Mariano, 
University of Naples; and ‘“‘An Aspect of Old Age Pen- 
sions,” M. J. Farrelly, LL D., London —a very intelligent 
paper, well worth reading, tho we by no means accept its 
line of reasoning. Modern legislation has been directed 
to the protection of property, for the reason that property 
is almost the creature of modern times ; but the tendency 
to individualism and to holdings in fee simple is by no 
means the evil Dr. Farrelly assumes it to be. The im- 
proved industrial statistics and ratios of poverty to popu- 
lation tell the story. The paper is, however, very suggest- 
ive, as are all the others. The Journal stands on a high 
plane, and fills a place in the journalistic literature 
of the country which is held by itself alone, and 
furnishes a‘ broad ground free for the untrammeled 
discussion of the most fundamental questions. 
The last number of The Journal of Political Economy 
opens its second volume with a striking number, pub- 
lished by ‘‘ The University Press of Chicago, D. C. Heath 
& Co., Directors.’? The contents are, ‘“‘Italian Banking 
Crisis,’”’ Richard Dalla Volta; ‘‘German Labor Colonies 
and the Unemployed,” James Mavor ;'‘*‘ Protective Pur- 
pose of the Tariff Act of 1789,’’ William Hill; ‘‘ Walker’s 
Shares in Distribution,’’ Frederick Charles Hicks; with 
notes, book reviews and appendices. The Political 
Science Quarterly, edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia College, opens with a very striking 
paper on “ The Concentration of Wealth” in this country, 
which ought to open people’s eyes as to where we are mov- 
ing and as to the system under which we are working. It 
appears from the statistics collected in this remarkable 
paper that 4,047 millionaire families own 7-10 as much as 
the other 11,593,887 families of the country ; that 20 per 
cent. of the wealth of the country is owned by 3-100 of 1 per 
cent. of the families.. The other papers are ‘‘ The Economic 
State,” Prof. Lindley M. Keasbey; ‘ Private Claims 
against the State,’ Ernst Freund; ‘‘ Villainage in Eng- 
land,” I. S. Leadam; ‘“ Parliamentary Government in 
Italy,” the Marquis Pareto, and a review of the Duke of 
Argyle’s ‘‘ Unseen Foundations of Society,” by Prof. E. A. 
Ross. The Educational Review for the quarter, edited 
by Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, has a series of vigorous 
discussions—‘‘ Geography in the European Universities,” 
Hugh R. Mill; ‘‘ Exceptional Children in School,’’ E. H. 
Russell; ‘Study of Education at the University of Michi- 
gan,’’ B. A. Hinsdale; ‘‘ Mental Defect and Disorder from 
the Teacher’s Point of View,’ Josiah Royce; ‘‘ A System 











_ of Color Teaching,” E. W. Scripture; ‘‘ Brother Azarias,’’ 


George E. Hardy, and ‘‘ Education in Foreign Periodi- 
cals,” H. Courthorpe Bowen. (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York.) The New World for the quarter presents an 
unusually full table of. papers on “‘ Religion, Ethics and 
Theology.”’ To begin at the end of the list, Professor Toy 
closes the number with a judicious survey of ‘‘ The Parlia- 
ment of Religions” at Chicago and its results. Professor 
Wellhausen opens. with paper on “The Babylonian 
Exile,” followed by a paper on ‘‘ The Peculiarities of 
John’s Theology,’’ by Professor Stevens, of Yale; and an- 
other on “‘ Plato’s Conception of the Good Life,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet. The other papers are on thesame plane, 
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Among them we note one of great interest on ‘“‘ Heresy in 
Athens,” by Prof. F. R. Tarbell. 


The republication by the Harpers of The Captain of the 
Janizaries, by the Rev. James M. Ludlow, will recall at- 
tention to this striking historical novel, published eight 
years ago, and to its very interesting points of compari- 
son with the “ Prince of India,” which everybody is now 
reading. Both of thestories wander off from the main theme 
to dwell on the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 
1453. Here they both move on common ground, and tho 
independent of each other, and very different in the purpose 
of the plot, come into interesting literary compari- 
son. The vast subterranean Roman cisterns at Constanti- 
nople occur to both the authors as a convenient scene for 
one of the nefarious episodes of their stories, ‘‘ Mirza,’’ in 
‘‘The Prince of India” and ‘ Balaban” are wonderfully 
alike, in their relations to “‘Irené,” on the one hand, and 
**Morsinia” on the other, and in the general and striking 
points of their careers. The heroines of the two books 
appear at the fall of the city in two scenes, which bear 
such a resemblance to each other as to be substantially 
the same. In both books the heroines, brought out on the 
walls at the hight of the siege, are greeted by the people as 
an apparition of the Virgin Mary. The grand scene in St. 
Sophia of their capture and escape isin both. Itis difficult to 
see how two stories could deal with such an event as the 
fall of Constantinople without many resemblances be- 
tween them, especially when we consider the tremen- 
dous impression this final capture of Constantinople in 
1453 made on the imagination of Europe, tho it was far 
less bloody and destructive than the previous sack by the 
Latins under Baldwin and Dandalo, in 1204, and that both 
authors had Gibbon’s gorgeous chapters to start from, and 
that both had the same topography, the same monu- 
ments, and the same history for the basis of their 
romance. If we could fall back on a theory of unconscious 
reproduction by General Wallace, these resemblances 
would be involved in little mystery. But from this resort 
we are debarred by General Wallace’s assertion, which we 
receive without question, that he had not read Dr. Ludlow’s 
book. The coincidence is not, after all, more striking than 
that pointed out by us last spring between one of Tenny- 
son’s poems and a poem published years before in the Yale 
Literary Magazine by Dr. Charlton T. Lewis. The resem- 
blance between these poems, as to whose entirely independ- 
ent authorship there can be no manner of doubt, is one of 
the curiosities of literature. In the case now before us 
there is certainly resemblance enough to be curious and to 
make it fortunate that a new edition of Dr. Ludlow’s 
book was already in process of publication. The lit- 
erary public can now see for themselves just what the 
plot of the Captain of the Janizaries was, and how if was 
developed in the original edition published by Dodd & 
Mead in 1886. And as for General Wallace he can fall back 
on the exclamation of St. Augustine: ‘‘Pereant qui ante nos 
nostra dixerunt.” Aside from this, Dr. Ludlow’s book de- 
serves reading on its own merits. The romantic history of 
Scanderbeg is a far more substantial clue to weave a story 
on than the fiction of the Wandering Jew. We would 
recommend those who have read General Wallace’s new 
book to turn back and read Dr. Ludlow’s old one. 


We have before us the Twenty-Third Annual Report o} 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor for the 
year ending March, 1893. (Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
Boston, Horace E. Wadlin, Chief.) The great feature of 
the Report is the inspection of tenement houses in Boston. 
The Report opens with twenty pages of Labor Legislation 
carried through during the year 1893 and then passes on 
to a complete tabular exposition of the outside and in- 
side sanitary condition of every ward inthe city. As tu 
the first the percentage reported ‘“‘ bad” is 2.74 for popula- 
tion and 2.66 for families. For inside sanitary condition 
the percentage of ‘‘ bad’’ under the same two heads is, for 
light and air respectively, 1.77 and 1.81, for ventilation 1.55 
and 1.60, and for cleanliness 2.60 and 2.41. The tabulations 
show that for the city as a whole 67 in every hundred arein 
tenements, 12.08 in every hundred in “‘ bad” outside condi- 
tions, 8.38 and 8.41 and 12.30 in every hundred in bad con- 
dition as to light and air, ventilation and cleanliness. 
The Report on place of birth shows that in Boston 48.96 in 
every hundred are Massachusetts born, 12.09 in other of the 
United States, making a home born percentage of 61.05, 
Of Canada born the percentage is only 12.09, of Irish born 
only 15.37. For general municipal sanitation the most impor- 
tant results are to be found in the summaries and conclu- 
sions (pp. 392-440), a very admirable and instructive piece 
of work, based on competent statistical knowledge and 
worth more than all the sentimental vaporizing on the 
subject in the world. The statistics of the unemployed 
are particularly important just now. The “hard times” 
were fully established when they were taken. They indi. 
cate in Boston 31,262 persons out of work for an average of 
438 months in the year. This is arithmetically equivalent 
to 11,411 out of work for ayear. Sociologically the figures 
are not equivalent, as one man out of work for a whole 
year means more suffering than three men out of work four 
months each. Assuming, however, the equivalence the 
tables show 6.72 per cent. continuously out of work against 
the 8.40 per cent. reported by General Booth for London. 
As a matter of fact the real percentage would seem lower 
than this. The monthly table of unemployed (p. 400) shows 
these percentages : Out of work 1 month, 0.72; 2 months, 
3.80; 38 months, 3.07; 4 months, 4.20; 5 months, 1.44; 6 
months, 3.51; 7 months, 0.46; 8 months, 0.55; 9 months, 
0.47; 10 months, 0.34; 11 months, 0.22; the whole year, 0.12. 
The percentage of continuously employed through the 
whole year was 81.00. We commend this Report to the 
careful study.of every one interested in the public charities, 
especially if he is under any temptation to write and print 
on the subject. 


The Barbary Coast. By Henry M. Field. With illustra- 


tions. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.00.) Every 
one of Dr. Henry M. Field’s friends will get this book and 
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read it,if for no other reason for the love they bear the 
author, and they will find it delightfully full of his-genial 
personality. The sketches of Gibraltar, Tangier, Algiers, 
Constantine and Tunis may not be altogether new ; but 
Dr. Field is sure to find something fresh even in the well- 
worn approaches to St. Peter’s at Rome. “The most novel 
portion of the volume is that which describes his adventures 
and what he saw in the country of the Kabyles, in ap- 
proaching the Gorge of Chabet in the trip to the edge of 
the desert at Bishra by the Pass of: Kantara. All this re- 
gion, tho now thoroughly open to safe and comfortable 
travel, isin the best possible stage of exploitation to form 
a happy subject for Dr. Field’s literary illustration. The 
whole book is readable. The sketch of the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco is particularly interesting, lighted up as it is with 
the unique portrait of the Barbary Despot and the story 
how it was obtained. Of quite another complexion is the 
account of what Dr. Field saw when at last the doors of 
the common prison at Tangier were opened to admit him. 
Until Dr. Field’s Yankee pluck and skill prevailed, this 
abode of horrors had been inaccessible to all but prisoners 
and their keepers. What he saw and how it affected him 
Dr. Field shall relate in his own words: 

“To give my first impression, I was disappointed ; it was not as 

bad as I had expected. To be sure, it was not an attractive 
place—prisons never are—but it was not a Chamber of Horrors. 
I saw no torture such as [ had seen in China. Jn one respect it 
might be even more tolerable than the prisons of civilized coun- 
tries, for at least the inmates had not solitude added to impris- 
onment. Instead of being shut up in cells, as in England and 
America, they were all in one large room, where, as misery loves 
company, they had whatever comfort could be found in such 
dreary companionship. They were spared, also, the vacancy and 
wretchedness of idleness; for, as they sat upon the ground, their 
fingers could be occupied in making out of paimetto grass the 
panniers that bestride the little donkeys of the city, by which 
they might earn a trifle for their own subsistence.” 
In this den the innocent and the guilty herd together. No 
food is provided, and each one has only what he can obtain 
or what friends bring. All suffer occasional starvation, 
and some actually perish of hunger. Dr. Field saw many 
in the last stages. The book is enlivened with bright epi- 
sodes, as, for example, the chapter on ‘‘ Lion hunts in Nu- 
midia,’’ in which, however, we take it, Dr. Field did not 
engage personally. ° 

Mr. Fish and the Alabama Claims. A Chapter in 
Diplomatic History. By J. C. Bancroft Davis. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 75 cents.) This 
publication is called out by certain statements of Mr. 
Pierce in his recent ‘‘ Life and Letters of Charles Sumner” 
which seem to Mr. Davis to reflect on General Grant and 
his Secretary of State, the late Hamilton Fish, and to give 
a wrong impression of the facts in the case. Into the 
merits of the unhappy rupture between Mr. Sumner, Presi- 
dent Grant and Mr. Fish we do not propose to enter. The 
general line of Mr. Davis’s reply is that Mr. Sumner had 
openly maintained on the floor of the Senate an extreme 
position as to England’s responsibility for claims of indi- 
rect damage by the Confederate cruisers, which would 
raise the sum total to an impossible amount, approaching 
$4,000,000,000, and put an effectual stop to all attempt to 
negotiate between the countries, and that when this posi- 
tion ‘was disclaimed by the Administration, and orders 
corresponding were sent to Mr. Motley at London, he had 
disregarded them, and based his communications with the 
Euglish Government on Mr. Sumner’s theory. Mr. Davis 
argues that after he was directed to report the dissent of 
the Administration to the English Government, he still 
continued to talk freely in his former strain, until it be- 
came necessary to recall him. Mr. Davis holds that the 
breach with Sumner began here, and that matters went 
from bad to worse until he was no longer on speaking 
terms with the President, and openly turned his back on 
Secretary Fish at a dinner at General Schenck’s house, and 
that after this it was plainly impossible to re-elect him to 
his old position as Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Mr. Davis traces the Sumner opposition and 
quarrel through the entire Alabama negotiation, and 
vindicates the action and sound judgmént of Mr. Fish in 
the whole affair. ; 

Goethe, Reviewed after Sixty Years. By J. R. Seeley. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.00.) The chapters which 
compose this volume are a careful revision and elaboration 
of three papers published by Professor Seeley in the Con- 
temporary Review for 1884. They come from a great 
master in criticism on its appreciative, expository and 
s'rictly critical side. They do not take the place of the 
voluminous comment which in Germany is held to be the 
only introduction to Goethe ; but they supply the key and 
point out the method on which he must be studied, with 
the limitations, cautions and special phases that must 
be carried in the student’s mind. The two chapters on 
Goethe as “ The Great Heathen ”’ and ‘ Another Religion ’”’ 
cannot be improved. Professor Seeley’s conclusion that 
Goethe must be judged wholly as a literary artist and not 
as a philosopher, prophet or systematic thinker, is sound, 
and places him on the ground where he is at. once great- 
est in himself and less likely to do mischief in a character 
which does not belong to him. 


The Psychological Review appears this week with its 
Vol. I, No. I, edited by J. McKeen Cattell, of Columbia 
College, and. J. Mark Baldwin, of Princeton. It will be, 
we assume, the organ of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, of which Prof. Geo. T. Ladd, of Yale, is the 
President, and will be edited and published in co-operation 
with the leading psychologists of this country and Europe. 
The introductory number contains the President’s address 
before the New York meeting of the Association, the open- 
ing of aseries by Professor Royce, of Harvard, on ‘* The 
Case of John Bunyan,’ followed by “Studies from the 
Harvard Psyehological Laboratory,’ ‘“ Shorter Contribu- 
tions,’ ‘‘Discussion,’’ ‘‘ Psychological Literature,’’ and 
** Notes.’’? The Review has a new field before it, an open- 
eyed public awaiting it, and an enthusiastic body of eager 
and able students to back it uv. Itis published by Mac- 
millan & Co. (New York. $4.00 per annum.) 
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Mr, Kris Kringle: A Christmas Tale. 
By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. (George 
W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 50 cents.) 
Dr. Weir Mitchell is beyond denial one of 
the most versatile of men. In this booklet 
he shows what he can do in the line of 
romantic story-telling. His delightfully 
fresh Christmas invention is as pathetic as 
it is graceful. Its first-rate ethical point 
enforces itself without a word of preach- 
ing or moralizing. A spendthrift father, 
who had been driven from his home as the 
only means of saving his children, comes 
back redeemed in character and fortune. 
He reveals himself to his own children the 
night before Christmas as “ Kris Kringle,”’ 
and through them to his wife. The plotis 
worked out with much ingenuity, and 
abounds in picturesque situations which 
are neatly brought out in the illustrations. 
The story was written and is published for 
the benefit of the Home of the Merciful 
Savior for Crippled Children, Philadelphia. 





Tales, by George Macdonald, exhibits Mr. 
Macdouald in a style of light, playful and 
fantastic purely imaginative writing which 
may be a surprise to many who know well 
his other books. The stories are well im- 
agined, and carried out with great ingenu- 
ity and a never failinginvention. They are 
genuine fairy tales ina world of curiously 
fantastic relations and imaginings—light, 
airy, impossible fictions which rise by their 
levity and fascinate by the charm which 
belongs to bright, airy and graceful pic- 
tures. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


31.75.) 


How to Study and Teach History, with 
Particulur Reference to the History of the 
United States. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of the Science and the Art 
of Teaching in the University of Michigan. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
This is not a manual of history nor of the 
art of writing history, but an introduction 
tothe method of studying and teaching 
history, particularly in elementary schools, 
tho there is much in the book which will 
hold through all grades of advanced study 
and teaching. The author puts forward 
for the elementary schools the conception 
of historical study as a means of educa- 
tional discipline. The key to his book lies 
in the three chapters on ‘*The Choice of 
Facts,’ *‘ Methods of Teaching’ and “‘ The 
Organization of Facts.”’ He believes, as we 
do, that history is moral in its character and 
has a moral development in the light of 
which itis to be studied,so that what is 
most needed in a proper selection of histor- 
ic matter for elementary instruction is 
characteristic matter, or matter which 
carries the substance of the movement with 
it. At the same time he objects to pushing 
this conception so far in the elementary 
stage of instruction as to submerge the 
dramatic and personal element of history in 
its development as a logical process, after 
Mr. Spencer’s method. This example will 
show both the general character of the 
book and Dr. Hinsdale’s general theoretic 
position. Teachers and young students may 
take our word for it that the book is one of 
great utility as bearing onthe method of 
studying and teaching history. 


Science and Education, Essays. By 
Thomas Huxley. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.25.) There is a great deal 


in these Essays to stir one up, tho they 
may not always convince. They begin far 
back with the essay ‘‘On the Educational 
Value of the Natural History Sciences,” 
yiven in 1854. The latest was that on ‘‘ The 
State and the Medical Profession,” in 1884. 
The Fifteenth Lecture, on ‘‘The School 
Boards,”’ what they can do, and what they 
may do,’ contains Professor Huxley’s fa- 
mous declaration for the reading of the 
Bible in thé elementary schools, with such 
grammatical, geographical and historical 
explanations as may be necessary, rigidiy 
excluding avy further theological teaching 
than 1s contained in the Bible itself. He 
defends this position on the ground that no 
education can amount to much that is 
good unless it rests’on a moral basis; and 
that the demand for the exclusion of reli- 
gious teaching from the schools, when 
what one wants is only to get rid of theolo- 
gy, is like burning your ship to get rid of 
the cockroaches. Hesays: ‘‘ lf I were com- 
peiled to choose for one of my own children 
between a school in which real religious 
instruction is given and one without it, I 
should prefer the former, even tho the 
child might have to take a good deal of 
theology with it.” 


The Story of Washington, by Elizabeth 
Eggleston Seelye, with over one hundred 
illustrations by Allegra Eggleston, edited 
with an introduction by Edward Eggleston 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York, $1.75), is 


The Light Princess, and Other Fairy 
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the second volume in ‘‘ The Delights of His- 
tory ” Series, edited by Edward Eggleston. 
The co-operation of the father and his 
daughters is not the least interesting fea- 
ture of this volume. The plan of the work, 
to tell the history as a story, is most hap- 
pily executed in this volume. Learned al- 
lusions and citations are omitted, and the 
story is told with little reference to au- 
thorities, but with great pains to intro- 
duce the most spicy, telling and pictur- 
esque elements. The dramatic style of 
writing is employed with considerable 
freedom, and with the result of hightening 
the popular effect of the work. It is brief 
without being dry, shows the effect of crit- 
ical study in the selection and compilation 
of the materials without elaboration, and is 
written in good, plain and attractive liter- 
ary style. The volume needs very much an 
index. 


Heart-Beuts. By P. C. Mozoomdar. 
With a Biographical Sketch of the Author 
by Samuel J. Barrows. (Geo. H. Ellis, 
Boston. $1.50.) It was in the columns of 
The Christian Register, of Boston, that 
Mozoomdar’s lectures were first published. 
The editor of the Register supplies the in- 
troductory sketch. The volume is a collec- 
tion of epigrammatic spiritual reflections 
and is pronounced by Mr. Barrows at the 
end of his biographical sketch the ‘‘ most 
remarkable devotional book since that of 
Thomas & Kempis.” Itdoes not seem to us 
to stand on a sufficiently clear, solid, and 
intelligible basis of religious faith and 
philosophy to justify this comparison. Its 
raptures rise high in poetry and sentiment, 
but that they take hold on eternal realities 
or spiritual verities is not so clear. 


Camp-Fire Musings. Life and Guod 
Times in the Woods. By Ww. C. Gray, 
Ph.D. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New 
York.) Of course there are good things in 
this book. The life it is intended to de- 
scribe isdelightful. The company is good, 
the scenery exhilarating, and Dr. Gray 
writes with a good deal of sparkle in his 
style which the readers of The Interior, over 
which he presides as editor, will at once 
recognize. These Musings are handsomely 
illustrated and published in good style. 


Wayside and Fireside Rambles. By 
Almon Gunonisos. (Universalist Publishing 
House, Boston. $1.50.) This is a book of 
great refinement in thought, style, manu- 
facture and illustration. It is composed of 
miscellaneous ** sketches, reminiscencs and 
confessions,” written with much beauty 
and finish of style, a good deal of descrip- 
tive power, and a nice feeling for comedy 
and bumor. 

The Harpers publish A Referendum for 
the Illustrations in the Garfield Edition of 
General Lew. Wallace’s Novel “Ben Hur.” 
Prepared by Paul Van Dyke. (New York. 
50 cents.) This is a very useful and care- 
fully prepared explanatory key to the 
elaborate and learned illustrations in the 
Garfield Edition of ‘‘ Ben Hur.”’ They are 
arranged and numbered in. the order of the 
pages. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The Old Country is the name of the new 
monthly magazine for the Irish, to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Sealy, Bryers & Walker, 
of Dublin. 


....Poe, Mendelssohn, Darwin, Liacoln, 
Jules Favre, Tennyson, O. W. Holmes and 
Mr. Gladstone are some of the distinguish- 
ed men who were born in the year 1809, 


...-It is reported that Mr. Gilbert Parker 
has found in Quebec some hitherto unpub- 
lished manuscripts relating to Washing- 
ton’s early life, upon which his next vol- 
ume will be founded. 


... The Student’s Froebel,” adapted 
from Froebel’s *‘ Die Erziehung die Mensch- 
heit.”’ by William H. Herford, is announced 
by D.C. Heath & Uo. 


.... The Review of Reviews, for January, 
has a timely article on the relief for the 
unemployed as organized in various Ameri- 
can cities, by the editor Dr. Shaw, which is 
followed by a short paper by Dr. Gladden 
on the principles and methods of relief 
work. 


.... The marvelous proportions the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences has as- 
sumed may be judged from the fact that in 


addition to thirteen special schools and 
courses of lectures, its Bulletin announces 
sixty-one lectures, for the month of Janu-. 
ary alone, to be given under its auspices. 

....With its January issue Current Lit- 
erature resumes its earlier form, thus 
affording a much larger amount of read- 
ing matter than the usual magazine page 
allows. Its former editor, Mr. William 
George Jordan, has returned and will con- 
duct the magazine more in accordance 
with its old lines. 


-eeeThe San Franciseo Chronicle for 
December 31st, is a volume in itself, con- 
taining more than sixty pages. It is de- 
voted to the interests of California’s Inter- 
national Exhibition, and its huge page 
illustrations and descriptions crowd to the 
wall such every-day matters as local news 
and advertisements. 


....Mrs. Elizabeth Cavazza, of Portland, 
Me., author of an amusing burlesque on 
Swinburne’s poetry and various short 
stories, has just concluded a three part 
serial in The Atlantic, ‘‘The Man from 
Aidone.”” The Rev. John H. Denison con- 
tributes a paper on Gen. S. C. Armstrong 
to the January issue. 


...-The Atheneum is disturbed at the 
fact that a choice edition of Longfellow’s 
poems has been published in England and 
comments as follows: 

“While we much admire these specimens of 
the skill of the printer and paper-maker we,can- 
not help feeling that the Clarendon Press might 
have chosen a poet of a higher stamp than the 
amiable American they have honoured.” 


....D, Appleton & Co. are about to issue 
‘Germany and the Germans,” by William 
Harbutt Dawson; ‘‘The Romance of an 
Empress” (Catharine II of Russia), by K. 
Waleszewski; a new story by Maarten 
Maartens, ‘‘ The Greater Glory,’”? which has 
been published as a serial in The Outlook : 
and *Eariscourt: A Story of Provincial 
Life,”” by a comparatively new English 
writer, Allexander Allardyce, which has 
been the last serial story in Blackwood’s, 


--.-The Decorator and Furnisher, pub- 
lished by the Art Trades Publishing and 
Printing Co., is not only a trades jour- 
nal, but it abounds in useful hints for the 
housekeeper and artist-artisan. Besides its 
articles on Furniture: and Furnishings, 
which specify the manufacturers, there are 
illustrated articles which are full of help- 
ful suggestions. Decorative textile fabrics, 
mural decorations and amateur house deco- 
ration are also treated with considerable 
fullness, 


.-.-From the prolific pen of the Egyptol- 
ogist and novelist, Georg Ebers, the Christ- 
mas season has again, as has been the case 
for a series of years, brought a new ro- 
mance. It is entitled ‘‘ Kleopatra,’ and 
treats of the period intervening between 
the battle of Actium and the death of the 
famous Egyptian Queen. The representa- 
tion bere given of this historic woman 
differs in many particulars from the cur- 
rent views, being influenced largely by the 
writings and monument records of the an- 
cient Nile country. The novel isa Kultur- 
bild of that eventful period. 


....Messrs. Ginn & Co., announce among 
their schoolbooks, soon to be published, 
‘* An [utroduction to the French Authors,” 
edited by Prof. Adolphe N. van Daell, of 
the Boston Institute of Technology: 
*“Moliére’s ‘L’Avare,’”’ edited by Théo- 
dore Henckels, of Harvard University; 
‘*First Lessons in Civil Government,” by 
Prof. Jesse Macy, of Iowa College; and 
“Examination Manual in Plane Geome- 
try,” prepared by G. A. Wentworth and G. 
A. Hill; also “‘A Brave Baby, aad Other 
Stories,” some of them drawn from Norse 
Mythology, by Sara E. Wiltse, of kinder- 
garten fame. 

...-One of the finest and most richly il- 
lustrated publications of the day is the 
official account of the journey to the Orient 
in 1890-’91, by the Czarowitz, during which 
the sensational attack was made upon him 
in Japan, It is published in Russian and 
in German, the lutter by the house of Brock- 
haus, in Leipzig. The Russian title is 
‘* Na Wostock”; i.e., ‘Te the East.” The 
author is Prince E. Ushtomskig. It is 
issued in two volumes, with nearly 300 il- 
lustrations, from the hand of the skilled 
artist, Nicholaus Karasin. The German 
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translator is Dr. Herman Brunnhofer 
while the Russian author has an estab- 
lished reputation as a poet and descriptive 
writer. The work has been very favorably 
received. 


+ 
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scriptin the Pepysian Library, Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, by the Rev. Mynors 
Bright, M.A., late Fellow and President of 
the College. With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. 
Edited, with Additions, by Henry B, Wheat- 
ey, F.S.A. Volume IIIf. 74x5, pp. 371. The 
ROTI. 4s <iv:nsnnesngae sescesvconeubisabtesccdvin cece 
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cially in Relation to Modern Civilization. 
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History of the rasnorshy, of History. His- 
torical. Philosophy in France and French 
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Kaftan, D.D. Translated from the German 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





SCENES AND SCENERY OF THE HOLY LANDS. 


TWO HUNDRED MAGNIFICENT PHOTOGRAVURES representing the most conspicuous Bible Lands 
and Bible Scenes as they appear to-day, chronologically arranged. Taken during seven years’ residence in 
the Holy Land by the celebrated Oriental artist, ADRIAN BONFILS. 


(Prospectuses sent free upon application.) 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 
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Macmillan & Co.’s | 
NEW BOOKS | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





New Book by Prof. Boyesen. 


A Commentary on the 
Writings of Henrik Ibsen. 


By H. H. BOYESEN, Professor of Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literature at Columbia College, au- 
thor of “Goethe and Schiller,” “ Eesays on Ger- 
man Literature,” etc. 


After ap introductory chapter containing a com- 
mentary on the historical plays, the work deals with 
the social dramas and the poems of Ibsen in the fol- 
lowing order : 


The Comedy of Love. 
Peer Gynt. The League of Youth. 
Poems. Emperor and Galilean. 
The Pillars of Society. A Doll’s House. 
Ghosts. An Enemy of the People. 
The Wild Duck. Rosmersholm. 
The Lady from the Sea. Hedda Gabler. 
The Master Builder. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt top. $2.00. 


Brand. 





JUST READY. 
The Dawn of Astronomy : 


A STUDY OF THE ASTRONOMY AND TEMPLE 
WORSHIP OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
With numerous illustrations and full-page plates. 
By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S., author of “ The 
Meteoritic Hypothesis,” ‘The Chemistry of the 
Sun,” etc. Royal8vo. %5.00. 





Romance of the Insect 
World. 


By Miss N. L. BADENOCH. With illustrations by 
Margaret J. D. Badenoch and others. Crown 8vo. 
$1.25. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Lover’s Lexicon. 


A Handbook for Novelists, Playwrights, Philoso- 
phers, and Minor Poets; but especially for the en- 
amoured. By FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Crown 
8vo. $1.50. 

“It is unique in treatment, delightful in its dic- 


tion, quiet in its peer, and altogether Satisfactory.” 
—New York Herald 





Second Edition Just Ready. 


Seventy Years of Irish Life. 


Being the Recollections of W. R. Lk FANU. One vol., 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. . 
“This delightful book tuffed as full of 


anecdotes asa ete pudding : with plums,”— 
The Sun. 





A New Book by “‘ Q.” 


The Delectable Duchy. 


Stories, Studies and Sketches. By A. T. QUILLER- 
Coucs, author of “ Noughts and Crosses,” ** The 
Blue Pavilions,” etc. 12mo, $1.00. 


“The sketches can hardly be onceibed in pathos, in 
true human interest in the und i ng elements of 
power found in common life.”—Public Opinion. 

“There is something extremely delicate and fine 
in Fwy L pee-oatets and half-humorous sketches.” 


“The book is bright, fresh, and strong from cover 
to cover.’’—Boston Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Now Ready. 


Catherine Furze. 


By MARK RUTHERFORD. 
Reuben Schapcott. $1.00. 


Edited by his friend, 





Richard Escott. - 


By EDWARD H. Cooper, author of “ Geoffrey Ham- 
ilton.”’ 12mo, $1.00. 





Miss Stuart’s Legacy. 
By Mrs. F. A. STEEL, author of ‘From the Five 
Rivers.” 12mo, $J.00. 


“A thoroughly delightful story of life in India.”— 
Public Opinion, 





IN THE PRESS. 


The King of Schnorrers. 


GROTESQ”“ES AND FANTASIES, By I. Zana. 
WILL, author of “Children of the Ghetto,” etc. 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CoO., 


66 Fifth Avenue, - New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


SYNTAX 


OF THE 


MOODS AND TENSES 


IN 


NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 


By Ernest De Witt Burton, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. (Large 8vo, cloth, 237 pages. 
Price, $1.50.) 


This isa thoroughly revised and grestiy enlarged 
edition of a book already favorably known to teach- 

ers of the Greek New Testament as a valuable aid to 
interpretation. 
in some res! 


ment. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Columbian Inkstand 
Best in the World. Sond for Titustrated Pamphlet. 
_ BOYD & ABBOT CU, 23 Warren St., New York. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS are ustog 
Remington County Seat Lists. They cover the groun 
best with least expense. 101 Tribune Building, N. Y. 














ROM an excess of common- 

place literature the intelli- 
gent reader will find it refresh- 
ing to turn to such a periodical 
as THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. Whatever of real 
advance is made in any depart- 
ment of science is promptly 
recorded, described, and _illus- 
trated therein ; and although the 
class of subjects treated is high, 
the reader, would never guess 
the learned character of the in- 
formation conveyed, so free is 
it from technical detail and un- 
interesting debate. 
Sold everywhere, 50 cents a copy. 


Subscription price, $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York, 





ANY ONE 


wishing to subscribe for other papers or 
magazines, in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, should write for our Clubbing 
List. 








EDUCATION. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY, fer, tne wishes sane 


women. Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and 
health. Twenty-tive acres—twelve in grove ; lake for 
rowing and skating. tasstonl and Ls gg Seneee of 
study; also, Qroparntory and optional. 

SIDA C. AL L N, Bradt ieee. 








D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books. 


Darwiniana. 

By THoMAS H. HUXLEY, author of “ Physi- 
ography,” ‘“‘ Manual of the Anatomy of 
Invertebrated Animals,” etc. The 
second volume of the author’s Collected 
Essays 12m. Cloth, $1.25. 


oy 


se ‘Ss, ten in number, treat of evolution 
an the critie Das which tollowed the publication of 

he one of Species,” and endeavor to sum up 
Mr Darwin’s work and ‘Tndicate its enduring influ- 
ence on the course of scientific thought. 


Science and Education. 
By THoMAS H. HUXLEY. The third volume 
of the author’s Collected Essays. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
The subjects comprised in this volume include: 


“Technical Education, ” “ Medical Education,” “The 
tchool Boards,” “Science and Cu Iture,” * Univer- 


12mo. 


sities: Actual ‘and Ideal,” “* Emancipation : —o 
and White,” “A Liberal Education and Where to 
Find It,” and several other allied topics. 


. . 

The Recipe for Diamonds. 

By C. J. CuTCLIFFE HyNE. No 129, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

“ Any one wanting a really good and amusing sen- 
sational novel can be commended to * Tne Recipe for 
Diamonds.’ . - Ithas good character, ingenious 
construction, plenty of adventure, and unfailing an- 
imation.” —Philadelphia Telegraph. 

“A story of remarkable power, originality, and in- 

rest. ° e account of the race for the island, 
and the dise overy of the old pyrami:i Tafaiti de Talt, 
under which the recipe was secreted, is exciting avd 


racy reading, and the dénotiment is decidedly dra- 
matic.”—Boston Home Journal. 


Christina Chard. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED, author of ‘ De- 
No. 130, Town and 
12mo. 


cember Roses,” 
Country Library. 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 

In “Christina Chard” this popular author has 
given the public a novel which showsa gain in power 


and an increased ability to attract and entertain her 
readers. 


etc, 


Paper, 50 





For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, & 5 Bony StrReEET, NEw YORK. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..202 Broadway, N.Y. 
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The Coalport China Exhibit 


FROM THE 


WORLD’S FAIR. 


This remarkable collection of richly decorated porce- 
lain was easily the leading feature of the British Ceramic 


section at the Fair. 


It is doubtful if such an artistic display of modern 
porcelain has been seen in this country before. 
It contains many choice pieces suitable for Wedding 


gifts. 


Exclusive Exhibitors 
of the World’s Fair Coaiport. 


| Davis Collamore & Co., 
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Financial. 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN 1893. 


BRADSTREET’S Mercantile Agency has 
for several years published valuable sta- 
tistics of failures. For the year just past 
the compilation has special interest for 
us. It is no surprise to learn that in the 
amounts of money involved and in the 
number of failures, the record for 1893 
surpasses all previous years, Leaving out 
those firms and banks which were solv- 
ent—whose assets exceeded their liabilities 
—and noting only those suspensions which 
occasioned loss to creditors, the list still 
is formidable. Below is a table of com- 
parisons with a few other years: 


No. of Total Total Per ct. of 
YEAR. Failures. L iabilities. Assets. pects to 
1881 5,929 $76,000,000 $35,900,000 47 
1883.... 10,299 175,900,000 90,800,000 52 
1884.... 11,620 248,700,000 134,600,000 54 
1886. . 10,568 113,600,000 55,800,000 49 
1888.... 10,587 120,200,000 61,900,000 52 
1890.... 10,673 175,000,000 92,700,000 53 
1882.... 10,270 108,500,000 54,700,000 50 
1893.... 15,560 402,400,000 262,400,000 65 





The number of individuals, firms and 
corporations failing during the year was 
14% of the number in business, the highes® 
percentage ever reached. The number 
of unfortunate failures carried down with 
them the largest amount of liabilities in 
our bistory, the next largest being in the 
panic year 1884, The stress of the times 
is shown in the fact that the percentage 
of assets to debts is also higher than be- 
fore. The closeness with which the lines 
of credit were drawn resulted in the fail- 
ures of firms which in ordinary times 
would have escaped, or in some cases 
the insolvency of a debtor house may 
have tied up temporarily funds depended 
upon and so caused a failure. It is, there- 


fore, significant that the ratio of assets to 
debts should have risen from 50% in 1892 
to the high figure of 65% in 1893. Brad- 


street’s quarterly reports show that, while 
the fury of the panic came upon us in the 
summer, the gradually increasing lists of 
failures in the winter and spring indi- 
cated the presence of the destroying ele- 
ment in our business before the storm 
burst.. The effect of this business insol- 
vency has been felt throughout the coun- 
try. The following table summarizes 
the losses by percentages in comparison 
w ith 1892 i in round numbe OTS : 





2h On ay 7 be os nH 

Hose sf FE zz Se 

2 Be pa ‘? & 
Per cent. of 
increase in 
number of 
failures 1893 

over 1892.... 33 35 100 66 2 33 
Per cent. of 
increase in 
amount of 

Hiabilities. . 300 = 400 $50 600 100 300 





It is not necessary to draw too many 
morals from these figures. While the 
New England, the Middle, the North- 
western and the Pacific States seem to 
have increased their number of failures 
and the liabilities involved in about the 
same proportion, the Western and South- 
ern States have less debts in proportion to 
the number of failures. This, of course, 
may arise from the fact that there are 
more firms in those States doing a small 
business on little capital, so that failures 
among that class would add to the num- 
ber of firms and not proportionately to the 
liabilities. 

In 1890 we had the largest volume of 
business reported in our records, with the 
natural effect of checking those forces 
which tend to eliminate weak business 
house:. In the concluding weeks of that 
yearcame the Baring panic. We should 
undoubtedly have felt that liquidation 
during the next year more keenly had we 
not had, in 1891, the most successful year 
known in our agricultural history. In 
the Northwestern States wheat yielded 
$15 an acre at a cost of but $6, this great 
profit being occasioned by the unusual 
combination of a large crop and good 
prices, because of a scarcity abroad, In 
1892 the crops also paid a fair profit, the 
ease of money among the farmers extend- 
ing the good times of 1891 throughout the 
succeeding year. Yet the depression and 
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losses which were observable throughout 
the commercial world had only been 
postponed as regards the United States. 
The apparent volume of business in the 
winter a year ago was deceptive. The 
volume was fair, but no one seemed to be 
making any money. Finally, after our 
extraordinary good fortune in 1891 had 
worn itself out, came the panic in May 
last. 

There must have been some world-wide 
cause, some universal force, for such a 
decline in business and profits extending 
to all civilized nations. Leaving that por- 
tion of our subject for the moment, we 
may note that in resources and enterprise 
the United State of all nations was best 
prepared to stand the strain. We as a 
people deliberately threw away our advan- 
tages. Foreign and home capitalists 
prophesied what the inevitable result 
of the Bland silver legislation of 1879 
would be, Our abounding prosperity de- 
layed this result longer than was supposed, — 
but the Sherman (or Allison) Act capped 
the climax. TheScotch investors, for ex- 
ample, withdrew their money from the 
United Sates and put it into Australia, be- 
cause they were afraid of the currency 
laws of the United States which threat- 
ened to pay them back silver for their 
gold. These foreign friends made a mis- 
take and have suffered severe losses, but 
America suffered also in the withdrawal 
of that much invested capital. The feeling 
of distrust increased untilnothing was be- 
lieved in. The idle money in our banks, 
which the owners will not use in buying 
bonds or stocks and which they will not 
lend to business enterprises, is evidence 
enough. It is hoped that we have turned 
the corner, and that, while prosperity 
may advance bit slowly, our period of 
extreme liquidation is over. 

Seto 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


IN business circles there is a feeling of 
greater confidence that matters will soon 
mend, but it is almost impossible to detect 
definite indications of present improve- 
ment. It is not strange that improve- 
ment in affairs outside the Stock Ex- 
change is very slow, for business has been 
passing through an unparalleled period of 
depression, and now on the first sign of 
recovery has to contend with the prospect 
of a lengthy discussion of the 
tion in Congress. 





Tariff ques- 
The situation is further 
aggravated by the movement in commit- 
tee in favor of an income tax, which may 
delay all revenue and financial legislation 
until the early summer. There seems to 
be little question that these matters of 
legislation are now the chief obstacle to an 
improvement at once, and that were they 
only out of the way, a buying power or 
demand would develop quickly in almost 
every branch cf trade, increased by 
the low condition of stocks of mer- 
chandise everywhere and the abnor- 
mally low prices which would of 
themselves be sufficient to stimulate pur- 
chases. In the present peculiar position 
of affairs, however, the standard laws of 
trade lose much of their force, and the 
business world has accustomed itself to 
the sight of seemingly anomalous condi- 
tions. For example, in the department of 
textile manufactures the smallness of the 
demand for goods is an element of 
strength in the market prices, for were 
inquiry of any ,consequence the buying 
power would be availed of by holders of 
goods to clear up stocks even at ruinous 
prices, with Wide, unfavorable effect. 
But confidence must revive, and when it 
does trade will find of a sudden that its 
supplies of goods te work upon are smaller 
than it had thought, ard the accumula- 
tions of idle capital in our financial insti- 
tutions will be rapidly brought into play. 
Everywhere business is awaiting the wel- 
come signs of returning confidence, the 
uncertainty and distrust which started 
with the silver panic of 1893 having ex- 

‘nded to every part of Europe as well as 
America. 


In the security markets there is not the 
same degree of demoralization that is seen 
in some departments of industry. Liqui- 
dation has been very thorough, and prices 
are down to a basis closely approximating 
rock-bottom quotations for both stocks 
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and speculative bonds. Apparently the 
prices of stocks have declined sufficiently 
to discount all that has occurred, a con- 
fident investment buying demand being 
about all that is now required to carry 
quotations to a fair basis with respect to 
income ; for the weak spots in railroad and 
industrial corporations have been brought 
to the light by the deadly floating debt. 
With over $80,000,000 of ,idle surplus re- 
serve in the Associated Banks of New 
York alone there can be no scarcity of the 
medium of exchange, and it is a fact 
worthy of attention that the prevailing 
demoralization of industries must direct 
the attention of capital to good securities, 
where it can alone be profitably employed. 
It isasign of the times that $7,650,000 
street railway bonds offered for sale here 
last week were all sold, many late appli- 
cations being declined by the vendors. 
Prices of good railway bonds in the open 
market are firm, and the supply small. 

The condition of the Treasury occasions 
more uneasiness than for several weeks 
previous, chiefly owing to a decline in the 
gold reserve to the neighborhood of 
$75,000,000. The heavy drop last week re- 
sulted from the passing through the Clear- 
ing House of the checks for the interest 
on the Government debt due January ist. 
As the result of this operation the Sub- 
Treasury paid over $6,000,000 in four days 
in gold at the Clearing House. The neces- 
sity for prompt action for the relief of the 
Treasury is shown by figures made up 
covering the first half of the present fiscal 
year, indicating a loss of $34,000,000 in 
that time, compared with the previous 
year. The same statement estimates a 
loss of over $75,000,000 for the entire fiscal 
year; but itis of greater present interest 
that the estimated loss of $18,000,000 this 
month and next, if realized, will carry 
the gold fund down to about $75,000,000, 
and leave the department still cramped 
for paper currency. to use in ordinary 
transactions. The aggregate Treasury 
balances are abont $90,000,000, 





On the com mercial exchanges trading 
was more active. Grain collapsed, wheat 
selling at 654 cents, against 79 cents a 
year ago. Western receipts were only 
1,950,000 bushels against 4,700,000 a year 
ago, while Atlantic exports were 1 310,- 
000 bushels against 1,600,000 a year ago. 
Corn was steady at 45 cents, comparing 
with 50 cents a year ago. Western re- 
ceipts were 4,065,000 bushels against 
3,280,000, and Atlantic exports 1,035,000 
against 515,000 last year. Petroleum ad- 
vanced to 80 cents against 54 last year. 
Hogs were firmer, with an improvement 
in quality. Cotton was particularly 
strong, rising from 7.81 cents to 8.06 on 
foreign advices, and a contraction in 
the interior movement. Coffee was 
strong because of covering of short 
contracts in futures. The sugar mar- 
ket was in a _ semi-demoralized con- 
dition because of a reduction of } cent 
in the price of refined by the American 
Sugar Refining Company. The cut was 
believed to be aimed at a new retinery 
about opening in the neighborhood of 
New York. Railroad earnings were light 
and caused the circulation of reports of 
further receiverships, for which, how- 
ever, there was nothing but denial from 
the officials of the roads named by the 
rumors, In the third week of December 66 
roads reporting gross earnings lost 11.71¢, 
while for the month 36 roads decreased 
13.19%. Railroads are getting little profit 
from the iron business at present, but the 
trade holds that there must be an improve- 
ment before long as prices are about as 
low as they can go. 


In the financial situation there is little 
change. Currency continues to pour in 
upon the New York banks, last week’s 
receipts from the Treasury and from the 
country being about $7,500,000, chiefly 
from the West. The only shipments of 
importance being made are to New 
Orleans against sugar cargoes. 
exchange weakened in sympathy with a 
decline in the rate of discount in the 
open market in London from 2} to 134, 
which should soon bring down the Bank 
of England minimum rate of discount. 





‘Foreign | 


Bills were scarce, but importers’ demands 
were unusually light. Call loans on col- 
lateral were made at the Stock Exchange 
at from 1% to 14%, January ist dis- 
bursements of $95,000,000 in New York, 
$14,000,000 in Boston and $11,000,000 in 
Philadelphia failing to cause the usual 
squeeze early in the month. Time loans 
were in very small demand, business be- 
ing done at 2% for thirty days, 24% for sixty 
and ninety days, and 3@4¢ for four to 
nine months. The weakness of bank 
stocks is caused by the low level of loan- 
ing rates. Commercial paper was scarce 
and rates heavy ; nominally 34% for best 
indorsed bills, and 4@44¢ for single names. 





The important changes in the principal 
items of the New York bank statement 


for the week were as follows : 
Surplus reserve... ......ccccseevesseceee Inc. 
TMBRES ..ccccccsccscocccccvcenescoscoscoccs Inc. 


This week’s averages of the New York 
banks compare as follows with the same 
period in 1893 and 1892: 


Jan 6, 18%. Jan. 7, 189%. Jan. 9, 1892. 
ee $418,807,600  $441,283,700  $444,289,900 
ee 111,073,400 76,626,600 99,050, 100 
Circulation 13,044,400 5,585,000 5,563,000 
Deposits ........ 518,524,600 455,367,800 477,382,300 
Legal tenders.. 102,354,400 46,157,800 39, 256.600 
Legal reserve... 129,631,150 113,841,950 119,345,577 
Reserve held... . 213,427,800 122,784,400 138,306,700 
Surplus.......... 83,796,650 8,942,450 18,961,125 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following were the bids at the Board 
for city bank stocks : 
Bid. Bid. 






America........-+0. ++ 185 |hmport’rs’ & Trad’rs’. 560 
American Exchange. 145 [Irvin 
Broad way..........+. 23 | 











Busohers* & Drovers’ 170 |M 
Cc ——- - 110 |M 
450 |M 

c hatha . 30 |” 
Chemical. . 000 | M 
ee +. 425 |M 
Citizens’. oe 135 |M 
Columbia. . +o 215 |M 
Commerce.. 172 N 





Fifth Avenue... 
First National.. 
OUrtD.......0+++ 
Gallatin Nat'l 
German eee 


ee 115 
120 coed National... 172 
Germania. 


325 Second National..... 300 


Greenwich. 155 |Seventh National.... 125 
anon ebeccavece 310 |Shoe & Leather...... 110 
H wason | River........ 1 a _, wo 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Goveraoments were firm, closing as fol- 
lows: 





Bid, Asked 
Oi TIE oc scnn cvcsws 0b0esdcbssensanent 112% 115 
Registered COUpONS............0+ sssseeeeee 1134 = 
Magee Bo.vcc.s cscqnencccée accvce consens 9% os 
er 102 
Currencv 6s, 1896.. 
Currency 6s, 1897 
Curwemey On, GIBB....cccesveccccccccqeccocsecce 0 
Currency Ge, 1809.......025 cesses essccccecee 112 


Sales: $20,000, 4s Registered at 11234; seller 4 flat. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 


GB svnn  cocdanssprenetenoncedisedsrnsiesssese 4.8354 
BAGME...ccccccccs coe covccscccorcccceces sosceece 4.854 
CRD SEEING 000 ccs cccseseciccsvcescccesses + 4.86 

RRO TIRE BORE ccc escvecsccssce sense 05:60 4.8316 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing January 6th, were as follows : 


American Ex......... 14946 Merchants’............ 143 
ane oenbesoecesess sconce Atpecece sos ou 
Franklin... ......... State of N. Y.......... 106 
tammy ‘& Fulton.. 0 WesterR. ....2..0000000 luo 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 





Last 
Bid. Asked. Sales. 
H. B. Claflin Company, Ist pfd.... % 100 si 
Go. GO, 2d DIA.......-.eeeeeees % 100 oe 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com. ‘ os 2% 
do. GO, PE... necccccccece oe be 6 
Proctor & Gamble, com .. lwo 
do. do. pfd.. 120 
P, Lorillard Co., COM.........s00++5 ++ ee 
GO. GO. PEA...ccccccce voves 108 ee 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 154 
American Straw Board Co........ .. oe 32 
Celluloid OO. ..ccccccesrccvescccccccs ve os 70 
New York Biscuit Co............565 «. om 4346 
Diamond Match Co.............s008 «+ oe 134 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co,... 90 100 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

..The newspapers report jhe striking 
of a gas well near Portland, Ind., the 
daily output of which is over six million 
cubic feet. 


....The Bankers’ Loan & Investment 
Co., of which Ellis H. Roberts, late As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury at New 
York, is president, have declared their 
thirteenth dividend. The total cash divi- 
dends paid in 1893 amounted to $45,153.88. 


...The business depression which has 
existed in the United States during the 
past year has been shared by nearly all 
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the foreign countries. The trade of Great 
Britain for 1893 hasbeen much worse than 
that of the preceding year, and a steady 
decline in exports and imports has taken 
place. 


...-The amount of January disburse- 
ments on interest and dividend account 
was incorrectly stated last week. The 
correct figures are $95,000,000 in New 
York, against $100,000,000 a year ago, $73,- 
000,000 being on railroad account, against 
$80,000,000 last year. Boston payments 
are $16,000,000, and Philadelphia $11,000,- 
000. 


....The Northern Pacific Railroad.Com- . 
pany has made application to the United 
States Circuit Court for the removal of 
Thomas F. Oakes, Henry C. Payne and 
Henry C. Rouse as receivers, and asks for 
the appointment of other receivers in 
their places. A long list of charges of 
malfeasance in office on the part of di- 
rectors is charged. 


..Governor Flower begins his Annual 
Message to the Legislature by making the 
announcement that for the first time in 
more than seventy-five years the State of 
New York is entirely free from debt. He 
thinks that the time is close at hand 
when, for the general purposes of govern- 
ment, the State can dispense altogether 
with direct taxation. 


..The Bear Valley Irrigation Com- 
pany, of San Bernardino County, Southern 
California, has been placed in the hands 
of a receiver, Mr. Frank P. Morrison, 
President of the First National Bank, of 
Redlands. The Bear Valley Company is 
said to be perfectlysolvent. Its property, 
which is one of the finest in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, is estimated to be worth nearly 
$2.500,000, and its liabilities are placed at 
$700,000. 


...Messrs. E. D. Shepard & Co., suc- 
cessors to the late Aug. T. Post, offer in 
another column a number of desirable 
securities, including City of Duluth 7% 
gold bonds, City of Dallas, Tex., 6s, City 
of Guthrie, Okla., and the Saranac and 
Lake Placid Railroad Companies 6% gold 
bonds, Fuller and interesting particulars 
regarding these securities will be fur- 
nished upon application to Messrs. E. D, 
Shepard & Co. 


...-The Holland Trust Company, of 
this city, has decided to liquidate its 
affairs, and retire from business. It has 
recently been examined by the State Bank 
Examiner, and received a certificate that 
.it was entirely solvent. The Company 
was organized in 1888, and for two or 
three years did a successful business, but 
for some time past it has not made efforts 
to secure new business, and has,in fact, 
been gradually closing up its affairs. 


-Notwithstanding the low prices 
which have ruled for cotton for the past 
few seasons, Southern farm interests are 
credited by leading bankers with being in 
a better financial condition than in many 
years. Economies have been forced upon 
planters and the necessity of raising their 
own food stuffs, the consequence being 
that the credit system is being rapidly 
superseded by a cash basis. Formerly the 
growing crops were mortgaged for months 
in advance for their full value. This con- 
dition does not now obtain among planters 
through the South. 


....Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion were the following : 
5 shares Thurber-Whyland Co., pref......... 24h 
ae and Sus. Ra. Co. first mort. 7% bonds, 


due 

$12.00 P. or W. and C, Rd. Co. third mort. 1% 
bonds, d OE Sibkn thsa¥esesetinecss vauabend 

ae due 10. Ferry first mort 5% gold bonds! 





2 shares Philadel hia and Trenton Rd. Go. Bg 
5 shares Warren Rd. Co 
16 shares United States Trust Co. (ex div.)... it 
1 share Clinton Hall Assoc 


2 shares Safety Car Heat. and Light. Co........ S 
$70,000 East Tenn. Land Co. first — bonds..20 
50 shares Thurber-Whyland Co., pref...... panos 


....-The General Freight Agent of the 
Rio Grande Western Railway Com- 
pany estimates that the total shipments to 
the East by rail, of California products 
during the year 1893, of which two-thirds 
are fruits (*‘ citrous,” * deciduous,” 
‘* dried,” including raisins, and ‘‘ canned,” 
with nuts and honey) at some 36,000(12 ton) 
carloads. This total is an average of about 
100 car loads a day and is well spread 
over the year, beginning with oranges 
from Southern California in January, and 
ending with grapes through the late aa- 
tumn, and dried and canned fruits later. 
Few, perhaps, realize how rapidly this 

lanting and shipping across the Rocky 

ountains, as far eastward even as the 
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Atlantic, of California fruits is increasing. 
The figures above named indicate a very 
large gain over last year. 


...-The p aeconamea of the es. a 
Mo e Company, just publis shows 
an only in the! surplus of $100, 000 dur- 
ing the t year, making the total sur- 

lus .000. The undivided profits were 
bos. 01. Deducting the $60,000 just 
paid in dividends the undivided profits 
now amount to $35,337.01. The capital 
of the Company is $2,000,000 and the de- 
posits are $3,228,658.08. The total assets 
are $6,411,456. 92. The President of the 
Company, Charles R. Henderson, is also 
President of the Metropolitan Traction 
Company, which institution has a capital 
of $30,000,000. The other officers of the 
Company are Luther Kountze, Vice Presi- 


dent ; George W. Young, 2d Vice Presi- 
dent and asurer; Arthur Turnbull, 
Assistant Treasurer, and William P. 


Elliott, Secretary. 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 








HARVEY FISK & SONS,: 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Securities.” 


School Bonds 


have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 
Write us for further 
information. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. “biter mas 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE INDEPENDEWT. 





E. D. Shepard & Co., 


_ BANKERS, 
No. 3 Broad St., New York, 
OFFER: 


$200,000 City of Duluth, Minn., 


7 Per cent. Street Imp. Gold Bonds. 
Maturing annually, 1 te 5 years. 
Tuterest ist May and November, New York. 


Issued by West Duluth, and assumed by 
the City of Duluth upon their consolida- 
tion, January Ist, 1894. 

Estimated value of taxable 


Ds du desicceddteseneeed $140,000,000 
A value of taxable 





THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital $600,000 
Surplus..............00ee0e++--+ $150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. cont. Debentures secured by 
deposit of Ist mor with the Union Trust 
Compan: ork or the Security Com- 
Banktag Dep partments Seiect Gowns How York, 
face. an >» Amount of issue limited by 
Law. C 8, Clr, 
are permitted be as to invest in these bonds. 











VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SiauTt 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 South 4th St.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ve ‘ managed. hon 8 rent, collect 
ESTAT OSS rents, $-4. 45 in gold secured 
LOANS = by first lien on Minneapolis real 
Correspondence , —-- pias expense to lender. 


E, D, SHEPARD & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
(late Aug. T. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 
LOMBARD, 


Equitable, Jarvis Conklin and other Mortgages 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston. 


Dited States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a ‘neek.t depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at pan A time and withdrawn after 
five da ys notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu. 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 

JoHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary’ 














TRUSTEES : 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
SAMUEL SLOAS, EDWARD CooPE: 
JAMES LOW. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 


WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS Jaume, hoe (ROCKEFELLER, 
JOHN A. ST EX. E. B’klyn, 

Ee neryeconNina, *Alb’ny Wittias a _ Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,|WM. D. SLOAN 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GUSTAV a Sony Pa 
FRANK LeuaR, | a klyn, 
GEORGE F, V. 


WM. WALDORF ASTOR, |JAMES STILLMAN.” 





EK. STEINBACH 


Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to_10 cent. investments always 
on hand, Tacoma, Washington. 


DULUTH. 


There will be grea wth and development in 

the Cy tributar: 4 Suluth during the next ten 

in be 4 other section of the United States. 

progress during the recent 

Ww ist the best time —_ will over 
wae ke profitable investments in the 

11s 0 of the Northwest. Write for reading matter 

information. 


“Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Safe Gold Loans. 








Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has special sastlities for placing money at 6 to & 
ity property with insured ae. 
principal and a, re- 


mortgage, 
‘ational,Park Bank, New York, 
payable ih Gon: 


cent. on pant Fay spe 





$3,000,000 


CHICAGO SANITARY 5s. 


DATED JAN. 1, 1894. 
Mature in eqaal annual installments, 
1896 to 1914. 

INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNNALLY. 
DENOMINATION $1,000 EACH. 
Tax lien on entire City of Chicago. 

PRICE AND FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 


FOR SALE BY 


N, W. HARRIS & CO., 


15 WALL 8T., NEW YORK. 
70 State St., Boston. 163 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO., 


4 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


WHY ACCEPT 3 to rz ree CT. INTEREST 
when we 6 ENDS you F Real Estate 
Loans at 6% PER. CEN «> perfect secur- 
ity? Ten years ph ej Not one cent loss. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, 
Omaha, Neb. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST co. 


DULUT 
CAPITAL srock, $600,000. 

Guarantee Fund with S tor, $100,000. 

ALVA W. BRADLEY Presid 
GEORGE A ELDER, Vice President. 
HUR H. BROWN, Secretary. 

Municipal, Corporation | and | School Bonds a spe- 

clalty. Corr 














DIVIDENDS. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
NEw YORK, December 22d, 1895. 
SEVENTIETH DIVIDEND. 
HE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE TO-DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of THREE PER 


CENT., free of tax, payable January 5th, to wich 
date, from December 30th, the transfer books will 
closed. LFRED H. TIMPSON, teobier.” 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
1 AND 3 THIRD AVE. 
(Opposite cooper is Inssivute. ) 
— DIVIDEND. 


w YOR mber 19th, 1893. 
Pets 4 ror THE HALE Yi YEAR ENDING Dé DE- 








be’ atthe rate of FO 
PER ANNUM will be credited to depositors entitled 
thereto ander ¢ ~~ he en of the bank on sums from 


to $3,000. yable January lith, 18%. 
MONEY Di DEPOSIT D on or Setets e January lth 


will draw interest from a Jenuary, Is 
GE CONK int President. 
J. B. CURREY, A__2.4 pins 


Bankers’ Loan and Investment Company, 
40 and 42 Wall Street, New York. 
13TH DIVIDEND. 


$45,153.88 Cash Dividends paid in 1893. 
The Board of Disostern naved Rostones the usual divi- 
dends on all classes of s payable or credited 
on January Ist, 18%. ELLIS i. Roe °RTS, President. 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 

NEW YORK, December 13th, 1893. 
DIVIDEND NO. 101. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividead of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the three months ending 
December 3ist inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer, on and after the 15th day of January next, to 
shareholders of record at the close of the transfer 
books on the 20th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of January 2d next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 

CANADA SOUTHERN PATLWay COMPANY, 

GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 

New. YORK, December 2th, 1893. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
pany have this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of ONE ANDONE-QUARTER PER CENT:, and 
an extra dividend of ONE-HALF PER CENT., on its 
capital stock, payable at this office on the Ist day of 
February next. The transfer books will be closed at 
12 o'clock noon on Saturday, the 30th day of Decem- 
ber,and will be re-opened on Friday, the 2d day of 

Febraary. ALLYN COX, ‘rreasurer. 
THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD COM- 


Treasurer’s Onice, Grand Central Station, 


ORK, December oy 1893. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS’ COM- 
PANY have this day declared a SEMI-ANNUAL 
DIVIDEND of TWO PER CENT. on its Capital Stock ; 
also an poor al DIVIDEND of 0. AN 














URDAY, 


the 80th inst.,an will be cloged at noon on SAT- 
of FRiv. 4a of 
PUR en a OF TENA Trenoarer. 











property....... j 


Population, 55,000. 

These bonds are a first lien upon private 
property benefited, and a direct obligation 
of the City of Duluth as well. 


$100,000 City of Dallas, Texas, 


6 per cent. Funding and General 
Imp. Bonds. 
Interest Ist May and November, New York. 


Date Nov. 1st, 1893. Due 10-20 years. 


45,000,000 
2,867,650 








ON dncvttncetecsatecces 25,880,325 
MG daWbnediwdviccdoncé Mkceen 2,115,070 
Population, 38,000. 
Deduc'ing $660,000 Bonds for Water 


Works (which are self-sustaining) from 
total debt, leaves net debt, $1,455,070. 


$50,000 City of Guthrie, OkI., 


6 per cent. Gold, Board of Education 
Bonds. 
For School Houses. Due July ist, 1913. 
Interest ist January and Jaly, New York. 
Guthrie is the capital and commercial 


center of Oklahoma and the County seat 
of Logan County. 


Estimated value of taxable 

Pi oncedns ddueiepenedeass $5,000,000 
Gl wautrednianecseucutes 1,800,000 
Dobe, this taawue.....ccccccccccce 50,000 


Population, 12,000. 
Debt limit by act of Congress 4 per cent. 
on assessment. 


$120,000 Saranac & Lake Placid 


Railroad Co. 


ist Mtge. 6 per cent. Gold Bonds, due 
May ist, 1913. 


Interest ist May and November, New York. 


ic cucsedecodsses $120,000 
Be ince as ccccccescoces 21,700 
Interest Charge... ....ccccceces 7,200 
Stirs nn ccuadddisadaedcadns 14,500 


This road has been in operation since July 
17th, 1893, and is practically an extension of 
the New York Central (A. and St. L. Divi- 
sion) and Delaware and Hudson Railroads, 
being their means of entrance to the most 
popular summer resorts in the Adirondack 
Mountains, the Lake Placid and Keene Val- 
ley regions. 

It is ten miles in length, and possesses an 
exclusive right of way between Saranac 
and Lake Placid, including about four 
miles of land (55 acres), purchased from 
New York State in 1890, before the passage 
of the 1891 law which forbids any future 
sale or lease of State lands for railroad or 
other purposes. The routeis thus a mo- 
nopoly. 

Twenty-year contracts have been obtainad 
from the railroad companies leased by the 
New York Central and Delaware and Hud- 
son systems, providing for an exclusive 
exchange of business. 

The first three and one-half month’s ope- 
rations show a dividend earned and paid 
of more than three per cent. over and above 
all expenses and interest charges, and this 
notwithstancing an extraordinary light 
season at the hotels. 


Special circulars and prices 
pic ha een on application. 





at est. 


uaranteed F' 
Six Per Cent. =, improved lands in eo 


and Eastern Nebras FE —_ DEs: 


Debenti Bonds, Secured 
Six Per Cent by de it of First’ Mo. 
ry te stirrer YEARS’ Buocese. 


bef * A. HOTCHKISS, “GkORGEH. LEWIs 
ct’g Secretary. Presiden 
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BROWN BROTHERS & UO., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, N, Y. 


LETTERS | 
Oo 
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(53) 
FAIRHAVEN, - 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com - 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The a Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 


nificent Forests of Timber in = world. 
Natural Town Site and Wate 


Pend Go a ae equal to Pennsy lvania. 
uead, Gold and other ores. 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. | 
New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 TO 65 CEDA® STREET, NEW YOR, 
Mutuci Life Building. 
CAPITAL, -'- $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,000,000 
In addition to its special charter privileges, this Com. 
pany possesses all the powers of Trust Companies un 
der the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee for 
Corporations, firms, and individuals, as Executor or 
Administrator of estates, and is alegal depository of 

trust funds. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 

EDWIN PACKARD, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President, 

GEORGE R, TURNBULL, #4 Vice-President, 

HENRY A. MURRAY, ‘freaa. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 

DIRECTORS, 

Augustus D. Juilliard, 
James N. Jarvie, 
Richard A. MeCurdy, 
Alexander E. Orr, 
Edwin Packard, 
Henry H. Rogers, 
Henry W. Smith, 
H. McK, Twombly, 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt 
William C. Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 





Samuel D. Babcock. 
George F. Baker, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette, 
Robert Goelet, 

George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 

R. Somers Hayes, 
Charles R. Henderson, 
Adrian Iselin. Jr., 


The National Park Bank, New York 


Accounts Solic ited. Buy ‘and Seii Fore ign Exchange. 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 
SAFETY DEP oul. VAL 


EBENEZER K. 
FISH, Vice-Pres., be 
GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier, EDWARD J. 
WIN, Ass’t Cashier. 

DIRECTCRS: 

Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E, Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Be Imont, Richard Dela~ 
field, Francis R. Appleton Jonn Jacob Astor. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


BANKERS, 


7 Pine ST., NEW YORK. 
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ies Securities. 
GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


Egat able Bellding. Denver. Colo 

HIGH C LASS NVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
We offer safe aod permanent dividend paying goid 

mining stocks, and speculative development mining 

stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 

promising large profitsin dividends and increased 

values in corporations controlled by ourselves. 


Correspondence and personal calls solicited. 





NOT A FAIL U 4a IN DUL UTH, 7 
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$500,- 
For 











REAL ESTATE AT “‘ HARD TIME” PRICES. 
8 Per Cent. First Mertgages a Specialty. 
THEIS & BARROLL&L, 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 

Dealers exclusively in State, County, City and Schoo 

Bonds and Warrants. 
FREE INFORMATION. 
To Holders of Western Mortgages. 
ToPeKA. Kan. BosTON, Mass. PHIL ADELPHIA, Pa 
8) NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. luterest pay- 
0 able semi-annually by draft on New 
York. Personal attention given to afi 
loans. Highest references. Address 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 
at @to7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb... U. 
EAR 6 
PER CENT, GOLD BONDS 
igened by Farmers’ High Line Canal and Reservoir 
companies in Coiorado, property valued at over 
, has no indebtedness other than these bonds. 
enver Trust & Safe Deposit Ca. . pcmamns 
9:26 Seventeenth Si., Denve 
READING NOTICES. 

TO OUR READERS. 
DEPENDENT to be sent to poor Clergymen 
and others which we cannot fill, owing toa 
our readers would like to make us remit- 
tances to be used in the way indicated, we 

We wish to tender our very sincere 
thanks to thousands of our subscribers who 
for us in sending us new subscribers, large 
clubs of old and new ones, and renewals to 


E. R. BRACE, Duluth, Minn. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
J. HAMILTON, Faizbavea, Wash 
WHY loan it for you on Real Estate Security 
S.A. 
$50, 000 1st Monte ACh. 10 ¥ 
o. This Company is one of the oldest irrigating 
full information address 
or room 29, 150 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 
WE often have applications for THE IN- 
lack of funds for that purpose. If any of 
should be pleased to have them. 
have, during the last month, done so much 
their own, in a great number of cases for 


from two to five years. 

Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers hy which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their —— by send- 

y renewing for 


us new subscribers or 













































* subscribers take advantage of our Club 
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aterm of years. A large proportion of our 


Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 

TERMS OF SUSCORIE TION. 







One month........ $ 25) Six months........$1 50 
Three months..... Nine months.... .. 2 25 
Four months,..... i 00 One year..... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber...... $5 00 
One year each totwo subscribers... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber..... ee 700 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber.........seseees 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each..........+++ 8 DO 
Five years to one subscriber.........+-++++. 10 90 
Five subscribers one year each...........+++ 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a _ re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, readin 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


dhiianlliigcaailahinntiaaianenieaeiiatie 

THE advertising business of the late S. R. Niles, of 
Boston, Mass., wiil be carried on by TheS. R, Niles 
Advertising Agency, which was incorporated prior 
to Mr. Niles’ death. 

The management ~ as follows: E. G. Niles, Presi- 
dent; Carl G. Zerrahn, Vice- President and General 
Manager; J.C. Howard, ‘Treasurer. 


DESIRABLE INVESTMENTS. 

AN enormous amount of money was paid out at the 
srincipal financial centers on the first of January for 
prin rest and divide nds,and a large portion of this 
money is seeking reinvestment. To our mind a very 
desirable investment is that offered by Messrs. Theis 
& Barroll, of Spokane, Wash., who deal exclusively 
in State, county and c ity and school bonds and war- 
rants 








MESSRS. ELLSWORTH & & Jon ES, whose advertise- 
ment appears in our Financial Department, are ex- 
tensive uealers in Lowa farm mortgages. They have 
had more than twenty-two years’ business experi- 
ence, and report no losses to investors, A tarm mort- 
gage, carefully placed on an lowa farm, accessible to 
schools, churches, markets, and all that goes to make 
up modern civilization, ought to be and is much more 
desirable than a mortgage upon a farm located in a 
newly settled country. 





+ 
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WALTER BAKER & Co., the largest Cocoa and 
Chocolate Manufacturers on this continent, have 
carried off the hignest honors at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition. They received from the Board of 
Judges the highest aw ards (medals and diplomas) on 
alltue articles contained in their exhibit; namely, 
breakfast cocoa, premium No. 1 chocolate, German 
sweet chocolate, vanilla chocolate, cocoa butter. 

The judges state in the ir report that the se products 
are characterized by “e xce lle nt flavor,’ “purity of 
material employed,” and “uniform, e ven com posi- 
tion, indicating great care in point of mechanical 
preparation 

Ac py of Miss Parloa’s *“* Choice Receipts” will be 
sent free to any house ail on . pre by muil 
or otherwise, to Walter Baker & WLo., Dorchester, 
Mass 


“REX BR AND”  VICTORIOU Ss. 
CUDAHY COMPANY LEADS COMPETITORS IN BEEF 
EXTRACTS, 


CHICAGO, De cember 2d.—The big war that raged 
among the great meat-pac king companies of the 
West all during g the World’s Fair to decide which 
made the best extract of beef is ended. It has be en 
decided that The Cudahy Packing Company’s * Kex 
Brand” possesses the highest excellence in quality 
and flavor, and the diplomas and medals which it 
wul receive from the exposition judges of award 
will finally end as keen and lively a competition as 
was to be found in any commercial products at Jack- 
son Park. 

The judges were chosen with regard to their 
chemical as well as practical knowledge of beef ex- 
tracts, canned meats, and other meat products. One 
of them was a German chemist of international repu- 


tation. They made exhaustive tests, and their fina- 
ing was that what is known all over the world as 

*Kex Brand” extract of beef possesses the highest 
quality and flavor. It was made plain ai the ex- 
amination that The Cndahy Company’s facilities 
were probably the most pe rfect of any concern in the 
world. Theeffect of these perfect facilities, as found 
by the judges, is the possession by trre extract of a 
delicate flavor, a ight mahogany color, and the com- 


bined advantages of stimulation and nutrition. The 
extract ts distributed through The Cudahy Pharma- 
ceutical Compuny.—The New York Times. 
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SPRING, 1894, 
COTTON FABRICS. 


**D. & J. Anderson’s”’ 
CELEBRATED ZEPHYRS, 
Plaids, Stripes, 
FLOUNCINGS. AND BORDERINGS. 
Paris Organdies, 


PLAIN AND FANCY BATISTES, 


A 
Cotton Crepes, 


Japanese Crepes, Silk Mixtures. 


New and Artistic Colorings. 


Soroadovoy A 19th rt 
M, 


NEW YORK. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE PHE@NIX INSURANCECOMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


In view of the hard times which have 
been the lot of fire insurance companies for 
the last ten years, resulting from ruinously 
low rates and enormous fire losses, a com- 
pany which can publish its seventy-ninth 
semiannual statement, as the Phoenix, of 
Hartford, does to-day, is entitled to hearty 
congratulations. 

The past year of financial depression has 
been a trying one to insurance companies ; 
and this will be more fully understood by 
the lay reader when he is told that the fire 
loss of the United States and Canada for 
1893 amounted to $150,000,000 

The Phoenix has an excellent statement, 
showing assets of $5,429,793,51, with a net 
surplus of $713,195. 93. It has paid losses 
since its organization of $33,422,000. 

Its officers are D. W. C. Skilton, Presi- 
dent, J. H. Mitchell, Vice President, and 
Geo. H. Burdick, Secretary. 











SALE OF 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 


Night Robes in Muslin and Cambric, 
trimmed with Embroidery and Lace, 
80 cents, $1.00, $1.25 each. 

Drawers in Muslin and Cambric, 
trimmed with Embroidery and Lace, 
50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 

Corset Covers, 50 cents, 75 cents, 
$1.00, $1.25. 

Fine Underwear, slightly soiled, at 
half price. 

Infants’ short dresses, sizes for one, 
two, and three years, at 80 cents. 

The balance of Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Coats and Jackets reduced to 
$6.50, $10.00, and $15.00; former 
prices, $10.00 to $30.00. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway & 1 Ith Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


PHENOMENAL BARGAINS, 


JUST GLANCE DOWN THE ' COLUMNS. 


Take an hour and inspect our odd, 
fancy 


Chairs and Rockers, 


Solid Mahogany, | 
Birdseye Maple, 





Figured Birch, | 
Covered with 2 O() 
Tapestry and| AND UP, 


Silk Damask. | 
You will not be disappointed ! 





MEN’S FURNISHING, j At tremendous reductions. 


LADIES’ HOSIERY, 





Silks, | 
Velvets, 


Dress Goods, | ‘Bargain Counter 


Linens, 


ON THE 


No such goods as now offered in all de- 
partments ever seen in this city for the 
price. 


. THIS IS THE 
Greatest Sale on Record ! 


The goods should 


* actually be seen toappreciate the Bargains. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Streets, N. Y. 





Fine as Linen and Soft as Silk. 
no other Muslin will be used. Try it, and pay a little 
more for shirts, if necessary, in order to get a good 
Ask for ‘‘Pride of the West,” and take no 


article. 
substitute, 








| Pride of the West Muslin. | 
| 
| 


For sale by all leading Men’s Furnishers and retail Dry-Goods 
dealers in the United States. 


——— rs 


When once worn 








R. H. MACY &CO.,, 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13TH TO 14TH STREET, ‘new vorx. 


Our Grocery Department is worthy of the attention of 
all economic housekeepers—quality of everything guaran- 
teed—don’t be misled in supposing an article not equal to 
what you have been getting because the price is less than you 


have usually paid. 


Extra Fine Teas 


| Equal in quality to that sold at 


$1.00 elsewhere. 


Formosa Oolong, 


| 
English Breakfast, | a 
Gunpowder, : { 
Japan, | 
Mixed (Young Hyson and | e 6 3 
Oolong), } 


5-Ilb. box Formosa Qolong 
(finest imported), 


6.24 
5-Ib. box English Breakfast 
(finest. Smontied, ni 6.24 


Choice Teas. 


Formosa Oolong, 


) 
PER LB. 
English Breakfast, 


Young Hyson, 


Coffee. 


Javaand Mocha, | PER LB. 


34 


| Mixed (Young Hyson & } 
) 
Oolong), | " 3 7 


ground or in the bean, 
warranted absolutely 
NO ns isivednacecnnccenscases 


CHOICE CANNED VEGETABLES, 


Of the very best quality, 


Case 2 doz. 


Asparagus Oyster Bay...32c. $7.39 
* Tips Oyster 
Bay....... 26c. 5.96 
Tomatoes Solid Packec....4Oc. 2.16 
“ Hand “ ...142c. 2.63 
Corn Imperial............1Oec. 2.16 
“< ify White..........48e.. 27 
Succotash Lily White....4{1¢ec. 2.39 
Lima Beans Acorn Brand 4 1¢, 2.39 
Stringless Beans Erie 
Eee ears lic. 2.39 
Beanletts Erie Brand.....42c¢. 2.63 
Peas Early June.. ‘lic. 2.39 
Peas Early June Selected. 13c. 2.87 
Peas Early June, Extra 
BN as AK ree 16c. 3.59 
Peas Marrowfat..........44¢. 2.39 
Petits Pols... .0:.....:.. 280, S27 
Lee ee 
ee wns seheant 12c. 2.63 
eee 10c. 2.16 


IN GLASS, 


Tomatoes (Hazard’s)..... 27c. 





Send for Price List. 


We can supply almost any want at a saving of from 25 to 40 per cent, 


Colored 
Dress Goods 
At Reduced Prices 


HANDSOME SILK AND WOOL 
PLAIDS, HONEYCOMB 
GROUNDS, WERE $1.24, NOW 
OPERBRED AT.....cvencccessccee. 

HOMESPUN CHEVIOTS, IN 
PLAIN SOLID COLORS AND 
NEW MIXED EFFECTS—THE 
Ob. MU BAAST 660 0 sis: ke sis cannes 

PONTILLE DIAGONAL SERGES, 
NEAT DESIGNS, TWO-TONED 
EFFECTS, WERE 98c 


50-IN. TWEED CHEVIOTS, IN 
NEAT CHECKS, BROWN, 
GRAY AND BLUE MIX- 


TURES, WORTH 85c............ 
FINE IMPORTED WHIPCORD 
SERGES, FULL LINE OF COL- 
ORS, WORTH $1.00.............. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICES 
OF FINE 


LADIES’ SILK WAISTS. 


MADE IN OUR OWN WORKROOMS. 


SILK HOUSE WAISTS, MADEOF 
IMPORTED SELK AND LINED 
WITH FINE SILESIA, EQUAL 
IN EVERY RESPECT TO CUS- 
TOM WORK, COMPRISING 
MORE THAN TWELVE 
SHADES, AND FOR WHICH 
DRESSMAKERS WOULD 
CHARGE DOUBLE OUR 


PHO Rete wee eeseese sr eesess 


2.99 
ALSO HIGHER GRADES 





“Se 3,99 AnD 5.99 
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Jusurance. 


A BUSINESS MAN’S OPINION OF 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE INDEPENDENT recently requested 
certain prominent business men to give 
their opinions upon the subject of life in- 
surance from the standpoint of a business 
man, The results of these requests ap- 
pear in this week’s paper in contributions 
upon the subject from some of the most 
successful, honorable and well-known 
business men of the United States. Some 
of the wealthiest and most successful 
business men of the United States carry 
the largest lines of life insurance, in many 
cases ranging from $100,000 up to $500,000. 
At first sight it would seem entirely un- 
necessary for a wealthy man to carry any 
life insurance at all; but the secret of 
life insurance is that it makes assurance 
doubly sure. No business man can be 
absolutely sure that the close of his life 
will see him the owner of a cent. The 
changes and vicissitudes of business in 
this country are such that no business 
man can be sure of his fortune. 





Recog- 
nizing this fact the wealthiest business 
men secure a sufficient amount of life in- 
surance to render their families safe in case 
of any untoward event happening to them. 
If it is wise and necessary for the wealthi- 
est business man to provide for a con- 
tingency by securing life insurance, how 
much more important is it that the great 
middle class, to which ninety-nine one- 
hundredths of our business men belong, 
should carry as much life insurance as 
will give their families similar protection. 
If the publication of these letters has the 
effect of inducing business men, who do 
notat present carry life insurance, to con- 
sider the matter, we shall be satisfied; and 
we believe the result will be a great ac- 
cession to those who have the satisfaction 
of knowing that when the breadwinner 
departs the family will be taken care of. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE, 





BY SAMUEL SLOAN, 


President of the Delaware, Lackawanna and West - 
ern Railroad Company. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

I regard life insurance as one of the 
most important and successful auxiliaries 
of enterprise in giving confidence and 
security to individual efforts. 

New York, December 7th, 1593. 


LIFE INSURANCE AN ABSOLUTE 
NECESSITY. 





BY HUGH 0O’N EILL, 
Of the Dry Goods House of H. O’Neill & Co. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Yours of the 6th inst. received, and in 
reply would say that while I do not carry 
any insurance on my life, I consider it 
nothing less than a crime that menshould 
leave their dear ones unprovided for in 
case of death, when such opportunities 
are open for them through proper life 
insurance to make the necessary provision 
for those who may be left. 

New York, December 7th, 1893. 


A STIMULUS TO SAVING. 





BY JOHN CLAFLIN, 
President of the H. B. Claflin Company. 





To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 
Answering your favor of recent date, I 

consider life insurance most beneficent. 

It seems the duty ‘of a man of family to 


THE 
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endeavor to lay up something each year. 
If he can do this, I believe one portion 
ought to be invested where it can be 
readily obtainable in case of necessity, and 
another portion, I think, can most wisely 
be invested in an Endowment Life Insur- 
ance policy in a strong company. This 
will be a fairly profitable investment at 
the expiration of the endowment term, 
and will have the great advantage of giv- 
ing to his family, in case of his early 
death, a large return for the amount in- 
vested. I believe an Endowment Life 
Insurance policy is a very efficient stimu- 
lus to saving, and the habit of saving is 
greatly needed by the American people. 
New York, December 20th, 1593. 


MY BELIEF IN LIFE INSURANCE. 





BY ALBERT A, POPE, 


President of the Pope Manufacturing Co., of Bos- 
ton. 





~ All men ought to carry life insurance, 
especially those who have others depend- 
ent upon them, and the one who has only 
himself to care for and can earn a good 
living is wise if hein this manner provides 
for his own future. The business man 
insures his merchandise, the man of prop- 
erty insures that; and if one has brains 
that surely is a possession which should 
be insured. 

I always advise young men contem- 
plating marriage to take out an insurance 
on their lives ; and if they cannot afford 
to do this I tell them they are in no posi- 
tion to take a wife, and that they have no 
right to be married without making some 
such provision. 

The poor man who has others depend- 
ent upon him needs insurance, the person 
in fair circumstances ought to have it as 
a safeguard, and should lay aside a certain 
part of his income to pay his premiums. 
The rich man certainly can afford it as a 
precaution against losses ; so that in point 
of fact there is no class of people except 
the very poor who ought not to have 
some insurance on their lives. I took out 
a policy when I was twenty-two years of 
age, and have increased it gradually until 
it now amounts to $225,000, most of it 
being endowment. 

Boston, Mass. 


A PRUDENT AND JUDICIOUS IN- 
VESTMENT. 





BY EDWARD ATKINSON, 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In response to your letter of the 29th, I 
beg to say that ‘“‘as a business man” I re- 
gard it prudent and judicious for young 
men, even while single, to begin taking a 
small amount of life insurance as soon as 
they can spare the money, preferably se- 
lecting strictly Mutual companies among 
those which charge the higher rates of 
premium and carefully avoiding all com- 
panies which seek for business by offering 
low rates. I think the most judicious 
course is, having determined what would 
be a reasonable amount, to elect the term 
of single settlement by giving a note on 
the average chance of life, then add a 
sufficient additional amount of insurance 
to cover the amount of the note, so that 
in the later years of a longer life than the 
average dividends may come in and the 
payments will have ceased. From time 
to time I think it is judicious toadd to the 
amount of life insurance on the same 
terms, to the end thata wife and children, 
in whose name the policies may be taken, 
may be protected from absolute want in 
case of the death of the man. I would 
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also suggest that such policies should be 
taken out in a way to create a Trust, while 
at the same time avoiding such terms in 
the Trust as will make it impossible to 
surrender the policy so as to receive its 
surrender value before its natural termi- 
nation, which course may sometimes be- 
come expedient or even necessary. 

I regard any life insurance considered 
merely as an investment rather a poor 
one, unless a man feels that he cannot 
trust himself to take care of his own in- 
come. In that case itis far better toselecta 
trustee rather than to make an investment 
which can only be realized by death. In- 
surance in large amounts, especially by 
men in active business, except for the pro- 
tection of creditors, I do not: think judi- 
cious, as I have known many instances 
where such men, feeling well assured that 
their families were taken care of in case 
of death, have conducted their business in 
an imprudent manner and have often 
failed, partly owing to the delusion that 
they had used due care and prudence in 
taking out very large sums of life insur- 
ance. In other words, life insurance as a 
prudential method of providing for de- 
pendents in a moderate way may be most 
fully approved. For any other purpose it 
is a very doubtful expediency, and asa 
method of imposing wealth upon young 
children after the parent is dead may be 
very injurious to the children. 


Boston, Mass., December 2d, 1893. 


LIFE INSURANCE A DUTY. 





BY JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
President of the Greenwich Savings Bank, 





To THE Epitor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

You ask me for my opinion as to life 
insurance from the standpoint of a busi- 
ness man. In answer I would say that 
the principle of life insurance is so benefi- 
cent in its character that it should be en- 
couraged by all; and I regard it the duty 
of every man having a family dependent 
upon him for their support to insure his 
life to as large an extent as his income 
will perinit, and that such insurance 
should commence before marriage rather 
than after. I regret that some equitable, 
enforced rule might not be established 
whereby paid-up policies must be given 
rather than cash purchases allowed on all 
policies when the owner, from. various 
causes, wishes to cancel the same. This 
would protect the family and avoid prob- 
able waste of capital returned to the orig- 
inal investor. I regret the large commis- 
sions paid to secure life insurance, tho I 
hardly see how it can be avoided; and 
yet some means should be devised where- 
by a direct application for insurance 
should entitle the applicant to all of the 
commissions ordinarily paid to the agent 
for the assured. The record and stability 
of the leading life insurance companies of 
the day show the wisdom of the system 
and point the way where the largest re- 
turns and the greatest security can be 
given to the assured, 

New York, December 27th, 1893. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. 





BY FREDERICK J. KINGSBURY, . 


President of the Citizens’ National Bank, of Wa- 
terbury, Conn. 





There are several classes of persons to 
whom a reliable life insurance is of great 
value. Among these may be named 
young men with families who have fair 
incomes from salaries or profits of busi- 


ness and who can, besides supporting 
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themselves, carry & reasonable insurance, 
but whose death would leave their fami- 
lies dependent. From the mind of a man 
so situated the consciousness of a reliable 
insurance lifts a weight of care and 
anxiety for the future of those dear to 
him which is worth many times its cost, 
even viewed as a hygienic precaution 
only. 

Again, it frequentiy so happens that a 
man or a woman, through the operation 
of a Trust, or from a pension or some 
other similar source is in receipt of a very 
considerable income which terminates 
with the life of the recipient, but which 
if it could be continued for a sufficient 
number of years might enable the recipi- 
ent to lay by a sufficient provision for 
those whoare dependent upon them, An 
insurance policy makes this certain, at 
least pro tanto. 

The case of young men who wish to 
embark in business and whose characters 
and habits entitle them to consideration, 
but who have neither the money nor the 
security which from a business point of 
view constitutes the proper basis for a 
loan, is one now so fully understood and 
for which life insurance is so frequentty 
sought that it only needs to be alluded to, 

The only other class of persons which 
I will mention as likely to be specially 
benefited is that of those who may have 
a very considerable fortune, but whose 
business requires them to carry a large 
indebtedness, and whose death at an inop- 
portune time might involve very great 
pecuniary sacrifices in the settlement of 
their estates. It would be a great bless- 
ing if every man situated in this way, no 
matter what his supposed wealth, would 
carry an insurance which should enable 
his executor to take care of his indebted - 
ness without sacrifice of his estate. I say 
nothing here about life insurance simply 
as a form of investment, because this will 
depend so much on the individual case, 
and is so fara matter of personal judg- 
ment that it does not seem worth while. 

When we consider the immense value 
to society of benefits like those above 
enumerated, and reflect that until the 
establishment of life insurance on a sound 
business basis no such provision was pos- 
sible,we are constrained to pronounce the 
life insurance system as one of the 
greatest, perhaps the very greatest of al 
the boons .conferred on society by the 
practical, philanthropic genius of the 
nineteenth century. 

December 16th, 1893. 


HOW THE INSURANCE BUSINESS 
SHOULD BE EXTENDED. 





BY LOUIS WINDMULLER. 


Men of independent means who know 





how to manage their affairs need not in- 
sure their lives. They may save the ex- 
pense of the administration of their 
money through others by investing for 
themselves to better advantage. Insur- 
ance is chiefly valuable : 

1. To those who have ‘moderate fixed 
incomes which cease when death ensues. 
Every such man should procure, if he can 
obtain it,a policy for an amount large 
enough to provide, after his decease, for 
those who depend on him for support. 
When he has secured such a policy the 
insurance company becomes at once a 
compulsory savings bank for him. Al- 
most everybody finds an excuse for spend- 
ing, instead of saving, what he does not 
absolutely need. But a man of family 
will not easily allow his policy to lapse 
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when the existence of those whom he 
loves depends on its continuance. 

2. To persons who are in a_ business 
which is not absolutely safe. Statistics of 
mercantile agencies show that ninety 
per cent. of the men who engage in these 
pursuits fail at one period or another, 
This fact, coupled with our irresistible 
power of recuperation, accounts for the 
flourishing condition of our life insurance 
business. Some idea of its importance 
may be formed from the latest report of 
the Superintendent in Albany, according 
to which five thousand million dollars’ 
worth of insurance was in force in the 
companies which made reports. A policy 
in favor of the wife of a bankrupt cannot 
be seized by creditors of an unfortunate 
husband. It often is the only asset which— 
can lawfully save his family from abso- 
lute ruin. 
would derive 


3. A numerous class 


greater benefits from insurance than 
either of the foregoing if it could be made 
available to them. I refer to the mass of 
laboring men who earn just enough to 
pay their way, and whose families are 
reduced to starvation when accidents 
prevent them from providing for them 
any longer. In Germany, Bismarck has 
succeeded in getting laws passed by which 
every employer is forced to insure his em- 
ployé against this eventuality, both shar- 
That the 


measure is unpopular there, is probably 


ing in the expense thereof, 


due to the fact that it is compulsory. 
Two of our great railroad companies, the 
Pennsylvania and Baltimore and Ohio, 
have adopted a similar system. They in- 
sure the employés who desire it against 
disability by disease or death, deducting 
asmall portion of the wages to pay for 
the premium. The men who avail them- 
selves of this privilege appear to be grate- 
ful to their employers for granting it and 
to 
more liberal than can be obtained outside 
If it could 


remain faithful them. Conditions 
make the system attractive. 
be more generally introduced by large 
corporations, employing a number of 
men, it would become the means of form- 
ing acloser alliance between capital and 
labor. 

It goes without saying that such in- 
surance must be effected at the lowest 
It 


members by a number of societies, and to 


possible rates. is provided now to 


the public by the so-called natural pre- 
mium companies. The premiums range 
in both cases at about one-half of the 
amount charged by the old companies ; it 
is supposed to represent the actual cost of 
insurance, with a moderate charge for 
management. The premium may, how- 
ever, beincreased from time to time, when 


mortality losses require assessments. 
For instance, the annual premium on a 
thousand dollars’ insurance may be 
but twenty dollars when you take a 
policy; but, in consequence of losses, 
it can increase to thirty-five dollars 
before you are ten years older, If extraor- 
dinary mortality’ make the assessments 
heavy, so that many policy holders be- 
come tired of paying them, some of these 
‘companies may ba unable to withstand 
the pressure. Few of them have a reserve 
large enough to resist any extraordinary 
strain. It seldom is adequate to the risk 
assumed by them. 

This uncertainty is avoided by insuring 
in the older companies. They are under 
the supervision of the State and com- 
pelled by law to keep large reserves 
which, in some cases, are sufficient to pay 
for ordinary mortality losses. The pre- 
rium on policies in such companies does 

ct alone not nerease, but handsome 

~idends sre declared annually which 
vided among olicy holders, 
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The great problem is how much security 
can be combined with more reasonable 
charges. Mortality tables are immutable, 
butexpenses can b2 reduced. That these 
exceed in many cases forty per cent. 
of the premium reéeipts is largely due to 
enormous commissions which officers, in 
their anxiety to obtain new business, 
allow to agents who can bring it.* As 
much as eighty per cent on the first year’s 
premium and seven and one-half per cent. 
on renewal premiums has been paid. The 
excuse offered for this large remunera- 
tion is that few persons of the class who 
are able to pay the premiums will insure 
their lives unless they are coerced to do 
so. Experts who have the power of 
persuading them cannot be engaged on 
better terms. But no strong comp3ny 
can afford to pay fof new business on 
such conditions. I consider it a testi- 
montium paupertatis where they are com- 
plied with. If the insured were to obtain 
the benefit which accrues now to middle- 
men, the premiums could be reduced. 
Perhaps it would be well if directors 
would step in and insist on reform in 
cases where the officers will not listen to 
reason. In almost all these companies the 
directors consider they have done their 
whole duty when they superintend the 
banking business. ‘hey forget that the 
prestige of their companies and that of 
the whole system may suffer if they do 
not look after the interest of policy 
holders in other directions as well. 


OLD-FASHIONED LIFE INSURANCE 
DESIRED. 
BY JOSEPH J. LITTLE, 


Of J, J. Little & Co., Printers and Bookbinders, 
New York. 








You ask me to give you briefly for pub- 
lication ‘‘A Business Man’s Opinion of 
Life Insurance.” 

So much has been said and written upon 
this important subject that I may not 
hope to state anything original, but am 
glad to record myself as a strong friend 
of a properly conducted system of life 
insurance. 

In my judgment, no young man should 
lead his bride to the altar until he has 
provided a policy of insurance upon his 
life. In no other way can he provide so 
much security for her at so little cost. If 
he is fortunate in the selection of the 
company and the form of his policy, it 
will not be a bad investment even if he 
lives to a goodly age; while, if his life be 
cut short, he will have made provision 
for those he leaves behind him that would 
have required years to accomplish by 
other means. 

I have alluded to the kind of policy as 
being an important factor, and suggest, 
first, that no one beginning life and de- 
pendent upon an ordinary income, should 
take too large a policy. Let the amount 
of the policy be limited to such a sum 
that the annual premiums can be paid 
without hardship or distress. Additional 
insurance can be secured at any time if 
desired, while a policy may not be de- 
creased without loss. If this advice be 
followed, then there is no one contem- 
plating marriage who could not secure a 
policy for some amount, Again, experi- 
ence demonstrates that there is a period 
in every person’s life that is more pro- 
ductive than other periods. It is there- 
fore apparent that payments for life in- 
surance should not extend over too great 
a number of years, lest it become burden- 
some in old age. 

I do not recommend endowment or ton- 
tine policies. In the case of endowment 
insurance, the proceeds of a matured pol- 
icy would naturally become involved, as 
any other property would, in case of 
financial embarrassment, while the object 
of life insurance is to provide for others 
after death. Tontine insurance is of a 
speculative nature and, in case of failure 
to pay annual premiums, involves a sacri- 
fice of at least a portion of the real value 
of the policy. 

A life policy to be fully paid by a cer- 
tain number of annual payments, say ten, 

fifteen, twenty, or even twenty-five, ap- 
pears to be the most desirable form from a 





* The commissions paid agents by the twelve New 
York State companies during 1892 amounted to $1,- 
0,674.65 or 12.96 per cent, of the premium receipts, 


purely business standpoint; for, if the 
insured is compelled to stop paying 
annual premiums, a fully paid-up policy 
will b2 issued for the exact proportion of 
the amount of the original policy as the 
payments already made bear to the total 
amount required to be paid had the pay- 
ments continued to the end of the term 
provided in the policy. Moreover, such a 
policy, even with the apparent extrava- 
gant management incident to life insur- 
ance, will net to the estate of the holder 
an amount equal to at least two dollars 
for each dollar paid in premiums, should 
the insured live out his natural life, and, 
of course, much more if death occurs 
during the early years of the policy. It 
is, of course, true that the same amount 
of money paid for premiums, if placed at 
interest fora long term of years, would 
amount to more than two dollars for one. 
The value of the insurance, however, may 
be considered the equivalent for the dif- 
ference, and there is no surety th&t the 
person may live long enough to accom- 
plish such a result. 

It follows that if life insuranceis of gen- 
eral importance and benefit to the commu- 
nity, encouraging thrift, economy and pro- 
vision for dependent ones, the State should 
surround it with ample safeguards that no 
one should be subject to the loss of money 
used for such a praiseworthy object. The 
State should insist, under severe penalty, 
that all companies should be carefully, 
economically and honestly administered. 
Fifty, or even one hundred thousand dol- 
lars may not be too large a salary for the 
head of some of our large life insurance 
companies ; but I insist that an officer re- 
ceiving such a salary is entitled to give 
his best services for the interest of all, 
and not for a particular few. Why should 
life insurance companies be subject to a 
different system of management from 
that of any other business? Why should 
an applicant for a policy be sent from the 
oftice of the company to some other office, 
that a favored one may receive a com- 
mission on the policy? May we not rely 
on the press to insist on reform in the ex- 
travagant management of life insurance 
companies? If installment companies can 
pay losses in full, at one-half the rates 
usually charged, why should these old- 
line companies be permitted to levy a tax 
of one hundred per cent. upon the savings 
of the thoughtful and provident of the 
rising generation ? 

Iam asincere friend and advocate of 
life insurance, even with its defects, and 
hope for the day when it will be possible 
for insurance to be bought at a rate that 
is not extravagant. 

December 13th, 1893. 


A BANKER’S VIEW. 


BY GEORGE G. WILLIAMS, 
President of the Chemical National Bank. 








To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Little can be said on the subject of life 
insurance which has not, many times 
over, been already and better said by 
others, The business is in the hands of 
men whose skill and enterprise are only 
equaled by their success ; their persistence 
is proverbial. A little anecdote illustrative 
of this will be appreciated by those 
whose experience has brought them in 
contact with the class in question: 
‘*Once upon a time” a balky horse, with 
fire in his eye and doggedness in his head 
(how many humans are like him!) in- 
sensible alike to petting and to pounding, 
was met in the way bya sprightly, bright- 
eyed man who went up to him and 
whispered in his ear. ‘In a moment the 
horse’s obstinacy was gone, and he yielded 
quietly to the magic of tke persuasive 
man, who was none other than a life in- 
surance agent. The whole of the success 
of the life companies, isa question of 
agents ; few persons insure from deliber- 
ate forethought and judgment of their 
own without first having the subject 
brought to their attention and having it 
pressed upon them by agents. This fea- 
ture of the business itis which makes the 
expense of the companies so great. Do 
away with their services, however, and 
the business. would languish, if not 
wholly die out. Can this feature of it be 
changed? 








January 11, 1894. 


Those who are mostly interested in life 
insurance are the wives and children of 
the insured. The latter are too young to 
think of the question, but, rightly viewed, 
are the most eloquent and persuasive life 
insurance agents the companies could 
possibly have. The first named are. per- 
chance, as a rule, too delicate and sensi- 
tive to suggest the disagreeable possibility 
of the fund ever being required. Could 
the fees of agents fall to these two classes 
of beneficiaries and the business be con- 
ducted with the economy which charac- 
terizes the management of the savings 
banks, the life insurance companies 
would be almost first on the list of char- 
itable institutions. Imagine for one mo- 
ment that they were swept from exist- 
ence. In a rude community the loss 
would not be felt, but in a country where 
refinement and elegance prevail the suf- 
ferings of those deprived by death of their 
stay and support would be incalculable. 
The beneficent work done by the life com- 
panies is evidenced by the long list of 
death claims paid albeit the business is 
done at too great u cost. L2t meninsure., 
It is a duty as great for some as it is for 
others to insure dgainst fire. Let the 
companies, on the other hand, have in 
view the source wha2nce their premiums 
come, and mike their expenses as moder- 
ate as a well-conducted business will per- 
mit; and above all let them be certain 
that théir investments are as secure as 
human judgment can make them. 

NEw YorRK, December 9th, 1893. 


A WORD ABOUT MY OWN EXPERI- 
ENCE. 


BY C. P. HUNTINGTON, 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 4th, 
asking me for my opinions concerning 
life insurance. Really I have been too 
busy to think much about it. I do not 
doubt the benefit of life insurance to very 
many people, and would feel disposed to 
advise young men starting or being in 
business life with a more generous accu- 
mulation of family than of funds to let an 
insurance company save for him what he 
may find it beyond his strength or his de- 
termination to lay up in any other. way, 
particularly in view of the chance always 
before him of some unexpected catastro- 
phe which may leave those dependent 
upon him without a breadwinner. The 
tendency of the time is toward a comfort 
that in the days of our fathers and moth- 
ers would have been called luxury and 
extravagance ; and if people would take 
the money that dribbles away in the buy- 
ing of things they do not really need and 
invest it in a policy of life insurance with 
a good company they would do a wise 
thing that would bring comfort at a time 
when it would be most appreciated and 
absolute safety for the family.. That not 
half enough of our people realize this is 
shown by the suffering all over the land 
of women and children who have been 
left without the means of support by the 
carelessness or the improvidence of those 
who should have thought of the future 
while there was yet time. 

T have never been insured myself, not 
because of any disbelief in the advisabili- 
ty of it, but because I believed that I 
could make more out of one of my own 
dollars than any insurance company could 
make for me. I started in business life 
with the assumption that most men start 
on—that I had a good many years of work 
before me. But I had more than many 
men to base it on, for my muscles were 
like wire and I had a frame that could 
endure almost anything ; I ate regularly 
when circumstances permitted and, not 
being troubled with a voracious appetite, 
was seldom or never distressed by over- 
eating. Tobacco and liquor I never 
touched. Before I was married I had 
made enough to take care of myself, with 
or without work, and later my spare cash : 
wa; invested in a business that was quite 
as safe as that of any insurance company, 
particularly in those days. 

It is very gratifying to look back ona 
good fortune such as mine was, At the 
same time it makes me a poor authority 
on life insurance. 

New YorK, December 6th, 1893. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 





THE 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st. 1892..82 -026,000 61 
LIABILITIES... sen Ba eat ar 

$a: 505 785 94 


FE RATE tek DOWMENT policies are in- 
onl at the old life ra ~ ee um. 
om Cash aistributions are paid upon all pol 


bt policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
and aida ome Tenarence values to which — in- 
a is entitled by the Massachusetts Statut 
amphiets, rates and values for any age vores on 
application to the Company’s Office 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
AL re ED D. ror TER, Vice-Pres. 
s. F. TRULL., Secretar 
wm, 8. TT RNER. Asst. Sec. 





Organized 1843 

















The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Richard A. McCurdy, President 


Assets over $175,000,000.00 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Samuel D. Babcock 
George S. Coe 
Richard A. McCurdy 
— C. Holden 
ermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 
Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F. Baker 





Dudley Olcott 
Frederic Cromwell 
— T. Davies 

obert Sewell 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 
George Bliss 
Rufus W. Peckham 

- Hobart Herrick 

m. P. Dixon 
Robert A. Granniss | 
Henry H. Rogers | 


no. W. Auchincloss 

heodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
sen E. Granniss 

avid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


Fred:ric Cromwell, 





C. A. Preller, Auditor 


Treasurer 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 


Head Officés : 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, New York 









EIG HTY-THIRD ANBUAL STATEMENT 
Cash sana Cuda hha sbeseabisahSanhagcssnels 
—— for reinsurance and ail other 


eee eee eeeeeeececee errr eererrrry 


clai 
PA --y over ail Liabilities. . 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan.1 
THOMAS H, MONT 





1893. $3,183.30: 4 
18, 8940 Reaver” 





* THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YO! ‘YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - ~ $12,500,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs,” 

—Ffrom Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins, Dept N. Y. 





Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


2,541,873 61 
141,428 96 





J.M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1893. 


ASSETS........... steseeeeces coe 8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES............. sree 7,069,868 66 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. 
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79th Semi-Annual Financial Statement 











OF THE 
Phoenix | C 
oenix insurance VUO., 
. OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY 1st, 1894. 
CASH CAPITAL, . - - $2,000,000.00 
_ ASSETS AVAILABLE FOR FIRE LOSSES - = $5,429,793.51 
"AS FOLLOWS: 

Cash on Hand, in Bank, and with Agents................0..0.0 0008 $802,747 99 
PE EN PRs ca ceGccettses ice vsdudedecedbeperaeesct¥ecs 27,500 00 
ENE MIs Sac voce ox eseecsicveneccdcqetevecdecdsawes 607,126 00 
Miscellaneous Bank Stocks....... 425,065 00 
Corporation and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 2,326,500 00 
County, City, and Water Bonds 382,127 50 
tha uaaiicecii ia oe dagawedatesdes wnedegnedeeesaceacevees 373,157 48 
NE IDI. o dlo'ci Caxave esas licwskswndecasivate<ccdstent sans 58,382 50 
Real Estate Loans.............s000. naicotaeaae 368,150 92 
Accumulated Interest and Rents........... Rbdtetutentacsenseureee 59, 036 R 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS.. 


Cash Capital 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses.......... 
Reserve for Re-Insurance........... Kote 
po.) a ee eee 


TOTAL ASSETS...........- Kteeecripnws 








$5,429,7 93 51 





$2,000,000 00 
533,503 73 
a 85 
13,195 93 


$5,429,793 | 51 





Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, $33,422,651.83 


D. W. C. SKILTON, PRESIDENT, 
GEO. H. BURDICK, SECRETARY. 


J. H. MITCHELL, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, 2D VICE-PRESIDENT. 


JOHN B. KNOX, Ass’T SECRETARY. 





H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 

SMITA & TATLEY, Managers Canadian Department, Montreal, Canada. 


cou 


RTNEY & McCAY, Managers Metropolitan Department, 33 Pine St., New York. 





NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 


Semi-Annual Statement Jan. 33 _ 
CASH CAPITAL 
Reserve for all liabilities... ‘. 
Net Surplus.........cccccccccccceveecs 


RO ins cesses rccvcetasees ceed $2,190,192 42 


Paap alts in this Comqony have increased Protec- 
‘ion under the Guaranties of the 


v = ETY F sAW. 
ee YORK, “AF R GOODRICH 1 President. 
GEO. C. HOWE, Secretary. 


CHAS. H. POST, Secretary. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 
$1,000,000 v0 








Cash Capita 
Reserves 3! Insurance in 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. J. TAYLOR, Manager Loss De- 
partment. 





MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 18%, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary, reskiva Dy rtment, 
r 


Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn 
J. J. MCDONALD, General Manager ‘Welnes De- 


ris om 

7 0. KLINE, Assistant to Gener&l Manager, 
Rialto Building. Chicago, 

Pa. s. yp L, General “Manager Pacific Coast 


artm nt. 
Cc. BAKKMAN Assistant to General Manager, 
Pine Street. San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
OFFICE UF THE 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS: 


oh 
“a 
1: 
4 
KG 
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= 
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E, H. PERKINS, JR., 
‘Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
NEALE ular plans of LIFE. INSURANCE 
are the CONTIN BL ERM os EOLICY which gives 
tothe insured the pond possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of aqath. at the lowest 
went cash outla Vi and the GUAKANTR 
E POLICY which embraces oe, valuable fea- 
any of inves nt pewrenes, and which in now event 
of LLaTenal overtaking the insurea muy pe used as 
COL AL ShUU y¥ FOR A LO. N, to the ex- 
— the full | reserve value thereof, in accord- 
with the terms and conditions of these policies, 


GOOD AGENTS, sestring to jporeprosest the Com- 
vited to coors i. alien Super. 





ATLANTIC 


» | MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1893. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
ajiairs on the 31st of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 








uary, 1892, to 3lst December, 1892.......... $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

ST sac vaticnsinsccsccsecsiacsicnss 1,472,142 48 

Total Marine Premiums. .............. 5,162,898 3 36 

Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

1892, to ist December 1892.............0.+ 3,759,193 05 
Losses paid during the same 

POOR sc cececrccccccccesevcce $1,466,178 06 
Returnsof Premiums 

and Expenses....... 738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

Pany esrimated at..........cccccsccccccecs 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
Cash in Bank.........scceeseee o” paledtasedé 276,262 99 

DS hiicienkn. cbiece Sésteaccserans 12,485,685 71’ 


Six per cent. interest on the ontstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representutives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
dvced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next 

By order of the Board, 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 


J_D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. EN EWD. FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H H CHAPMAN, GEORGE H Y, 
JAMES LOW. WRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGI ALDRON P. BROWN, 
BENJAMIN H.'’FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ’ N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
WILLIAM E.DODGE, JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
GEOKGE BLISS, GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, VEKNON h. BROWN 

8. A HA CHRIS. pg THUMSEN, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, _ LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
CARES P, BURDETT, EVEKETT FRAZAR, 
HENRY &. HAWLEY, * WILLIAM B. BOULTON. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
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THE CLIFFS OF GOLD. 


{A LeGenp of Monre Rosa, 
SpriInGs, COL.] 


COLORADO 


BY ERNEST WHITNEY. 


’TIs seven half centuries since that ventur- 
ous youth, 

Vasquez de Coronado, going forth 

From the sacked Aztec city, sought to fill 

His fortunes from the treasures fable said 

Were piled in palaces of Northern kings, 


Unfortressed, easy prey for Spain and 
Christ ; 

For that Name shielded such abhorrent 
crimes 


As served to make cross-agonies seem vain. 


One band in whom the lust of gold and lust 

Of life burned strong enough for aims and 
deeds 

For nobler fame, fed to the full with tales 

That clinked and tinkled in their tingling 
ears, 

Of caves of carbuncles burning like coals, 

And glens of glistening crystal, cliffs of 
gold, 

And dells of diamonds, and ruby rocks, 

Too frenzied in their folly to unfold 

The ambusn of their most obliging guides, 

Have left a legend for a devil’s laugh. 

This little handful, scarce a score in all, 

Deserted Coronado, and set out 


Across the unknown wilderness with 
guides, 

Shrewd traitors, who picked out the hard- 
est path 


To reach their El Dorado ; nay, in truth 
To weary out their dupes in desert wastes, 
And mock their lust with miserable death, 
Starving at last close to the cliffs of gold. 


The fiery summer long had baked the earth ; 

There was no cloud or shade to cheer their 
route 

O’er plains so bare one fancied Orpheus 
there 

Had played the piper’s trick upon the trees, 

And led them to the mountains. Day by 
day 

The water failed till, parched with thirst, 
they drank 

The last hot blood-drops 
slaughtered wolves. 

Their horses found the fatal loco-weed, 

And galloped, maddening, off, or stood 
stockstill 

[on a dumb frenzy staring till they died. 

But poison subtler than the loco leaf 

Led on the lustful fools of fortune. Still 

The fierce sun scorched, the prairies rose in 
dust 

That burnt about them sulphurous yellow 
flames 

Through which they still would see the 
Cliffs of Gold. 

Or the hot lignt reflected at their feet 

From calcined sand or dazzling flints, flared 
up 

As from a furoace on their aching eyes ; 

Yet evermore. they dreamed of Cliffs of 
Gold. 


drained from 


The scorpion, centipede, tarantula 

And rattlesnake stung them by night and 
day ; 

Famine and fever fed upon their veins ; 

Yet still the few toiled on, tho every week 

Tney registered their stages with a grave. 

At midnight roused from blinding sleep 
they fought 

The sudden prairie fire with fire, till spent 

With drinking smoke ; then dragged along 
a day 

Through the sharp ashes flying in the wind, 

A fiery mist of misery, tilia river 

Gave respite where the flames had found a 
stay. , , 

Again a might herd of buffaloes, 

A living, raging deluge of horned heads, 

Trampling tq death all things with keen 
hard houfs, 

Came thundering down the prairie, swerv- 
ing not, 

Dividing not, till, after desperate fight, 

A heap of beasts and men rose like a rock 

Against the flood. At times a jealous band 

Of wild men dogged their straggling steps 
for days, 

Wearying their patience and their wariness. 

From unseen foes fell unexpected flights 

Of arrows, on the march and in the camp, 

Spilling their blood and leaving fevered 
sores 

And sorer terrors. Till at last a fear, 

A horror of their desolation came 

Upon them, quenching even their lust for 
wealth 

In lust for life. 
peaks! 

And on their loftiest front the Cliffs of 
Gold! 

And all their mammon madness back 
again | 


When lo! the mountain 
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The Cliffs of Gold! They rose against the 
west 
Dull tarnished yellow, yet aglow with light 


, As from within. As tho volcanic fires 


Had poured from inner caldrons molten ore 

To gild the mountain’s rusty iron mail. 

Tho autumn was encamped upon the peaks, 

’T was latter summer in their valley camp 

Amid green grass beside the river, cool 

With the wide awning of the cottonwood : 

Grateful as Eden to their hot, sore limbs. 

But who could sleep beneath the Cliffs of 
Gold ? 

They laughed, wept, shrieked and danced 
in orgies wild, 

And one fell dead, and one went mad. The 
rest, 

As tho the prize were scanty for one man, 

Raced blindly up the hills. 

The night came on 

With equinoctial tempest, black and fierce, 

And all night long drove them from rock to 
rock, 

And all night long roared round the icy 
caves, 

And scourged them naked on the wintry 
hills ; 

And all night long struck from the aspen 
trees, 

With Midas-touch reversed, 
mass 

Of foliage that their cozened folly formed 

To mocking visions of the Cliffs of Gold, 

Swept in one midnight into nothingness. 


the yellow 


Many years after one, long wandering, 
Broken with age and pain before his time, 
Came toa Spanish Mission in the South, 
And told the story,—for the gentle priest 
A text unfailing ; but from that mad night 
No story of his comrades could he tell. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
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A NIGHT IN ACOAL MINE. , 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 











(THE following story is taken directly 
from the lips of the chief actor in the nar- 
rative. With the exception of names and 
the most trifling @etails, it is strictly true. 
—K. U. C.] 

In the year 187- I was the confidential 
clerk of Fox Brothers, Bankers. As the 
two brothers, Theodore and Egbert, who 
had built up that famous establishment, 
had just died, and the business had de- 
scended to Egbert’s son, young Clarence, 
and his cousin, Denning Serviss, neither 
of them fit to bear such responsibility, it 
may be imagined that my position was no 
sinecure. The boys were good fellows, 
but they were neither of them thirty, and 
they had been brought up to think more 
highly of their social duties than of busi- 
ness, They trusted me implicitly, tho I 
was only thirty-five myself, and called 
upon me.to decide everything of impor- 


tance. That was a hard time in my 
life. 

One day Clarence came in looking 
worried. 


“There are two meft out here, Mr. 
Heminway,” he said, ‘‘ who want to sell 
us a coal mine in Iowa—the Red Star 
Mine, in Emmons. Den saw them some- 
where the other day, and he is quite 
carried away with the idea. They are 
down in our private room. You know 
there is a lot of money on hand to be in- 
vested. Den thinks this promises better 
than anything we have heard of.” 

**I don’t know anything about coal 
mines,” I said, pretty shortly. ‘‘ My 
judgment wouldn’t be worth a cent. 
Your father did not approve of putting 
money into mines. On general principles 
I should say, let it alone.” 

But the boy teased, and it ended by my 
going down tosee the men. There were 
two of them—both good-looking, well 
dressed, rather under middle age, and 
smooth as butter in their talk. 

** You see,” they began, when the intro- 
ductions and a little preliminary talk 
were over, ‘‘acoal mine in Iowa is a dif- 
ferent thing from a coal mine in Illinois. 
Illinois is entirely underlaid with coal 
mines. Iowa is almost destitute of them. 
Only an odd streak of coal is to be 
found here and there in the State, and we 
have a virtual monopoly. I wish you 
would go out and see it.” 

The man spoke to Serviss, who replied, 
somewhat impatiently: ‘‘Oh, I can’t. I’ve 
told you that lam going to Europe right 
away now—both of us are; and we don’t 
pretend to be up in coal mines anyway. 





Here’s our head business man. 
one to go, if anybody.’ 

‘* T cannot leave the business for a day,” 
I said, positively. 

‘* Well, that’s too bad,” the men ex- 
claimed together. ‘‘ This is the chance of 
a lifetime, gentlemen,” one of them con- 
tinued. ‘‘ We are offering this mine 
at a tremendoussacrifice, in order to close 
out our partnership and get cash. I’ve 
got to go to California—going to settle 
there. I’ve got some gold mines there 
that I hope to make a big thing out of; 
but I must be right on the spot. My 
friend here lives in Alabama, has half-a- 
dozen coal mines down there—just went 
into this thing because I was in it, and 
could stay there and see to it. We are 
selling it as no mine, I venture to say—no 
mine of the positively incalculable value 
of this one—was ever sold before.” 

He then went on to give a statement of 
the extent of the mine, ending up with 
the declaration that from veins of the 
dimensions described, so many millions 
of tons of coal must be produced. The 
amount sounded large to me, and I imme- 
diately excused myself, on a plea of busi- 
ness, and turned to a book which lay 
ready to hand. In this book I soon found 
that the number of tons of coal in a vein 
of a given size was exactly one-third as 
much as our friends had declared. 

Returning to the room, and seizing an 
occasion to ask a repetition of some of the 
man’s statements, I took exception to this 
one, and cited my authority. This led, 
rather strangely, to the first sign of con- 
fusion which the men had betrayed. 
They looked at each other when I made 
my quiet observation, stammered and 
hesitated, thought there was a mistake 
somewhere in my calculations, and 
changed the subject, ending with a gran- 
diloquent panegyric upon the Red Star 
Mine, and begging us over and over ‘‘ only 
to come out and see it.” 

After the men had gone the boys pressed 
me again for my opinion. I told them 
that I did not like the looks of the men, 
but they might be all right in spite of 
that. I had detected no inconsistency in 
what they had said, excepting in a trifling 
matter of figures, and that might have 
sprung from mere inadvertence. The 
mine might be all that they had repre- 
sented it to be ; but I still did not approve 
of putting so much money into a mine. 

The great returns from the mine which 
the men had predicted, however, had fired 
the imaginations of the boys. It ended in 
the contriving of a hurried trip to the 
mine, to be made by myself. I was to see 
it, the whole of it, and find out all about 
it. The time seemed almost too short to 


Heis the 


‘ accomplish anything definite, but I deter- 


mined to make as clean a job of it as I 
could. 

I went straight to Des Moines, where I 
had a little business with the Governor, 
who was an old friend of the Fox Broth- 
ers, and had been at our New York office. 
I asked him- about the coal mine, but he 
was unable to tell me anything. ‘‘Go 
right to our State Geologist,” he advised ; 
‘**he knows all about what is under the 
surface of pretty nearly every square rod 
of ground in Iowa.” 

It was fine sleighing, and the Govern- 
or’s handsome turnout stood in front of 
his house. I was soon in it and speeding 
away to the State Geologist. I found that 
gentleman very interesting and thorough- 
ly posted, He told me that he knew noth- 
ing of the Red Star Mine, but he did know 
the Ivy Leaf and several other mines in 
the same town. 

‘“‘Same town!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
don’t mean to say that there are any other 
coal mines in the State of lowa?” 

**Dozens of them! Why, there are 
three or four others besides the Ivy Leaf 
that I mentioned in the same town.” 

He went on to tell me that three- 
fourths of the State was underlaid by 
three distinct veins of coal. The least of 
these was seventy-five feet thick, the larg- 
est one hundred and twenty-five feet. It 
was probable that there was not an acre 
of ground in Iowa which did not have 
coal enough. beneath it to warm all the 

people who would ever live on it. Illi- 
nois, in his opinion, did not begin to pos- 
sess the wealth of coal of which Iowa 
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could boast. I left him considerably en 

lightened in regard to the mineral re- 
sources of Iowa. 

It was an hour’s ride on the cars to the 
town of Emmons. I reached it at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and after refresh- 
ing myself a little, sought the superin- 
tendent of the Ivy-Leaf Mine, whom my 
friend, the State Geologist, had advised 
me to consult. I took the precaution, 
before leaving the hotel, to array myself 
in some old clothes which I had brought 
along, evea to an old slouch hat, which 
Iwas in the habit of wearing on fishing 
excursions. I thought it likely that I 
should encounter miners before I came 
home again, and I knew well how miners 
regard ‘‘ store clo’es” and ‘‘ b’iled shirts.” 

I found the superintendent of the Ivy 
Leaf to be a brusque, straightforward 
fellow, who took me for what my bare 
word was worth, and no more. I present- 
ed the State Geologist’s letter, which he 
received and read with an impassive 
countenance. 

“Tt ain’t my business to say anything 
for or against the Red Star Mine,” he said 
at last, very slowly. ‘‘I know what I 
hear about it ; but I never was in it in my 
life, and all I could tell you would be 
mere rumor. It wouldn’t help you at all. 
But my boss—you’ll find him in that 
building yonder—left that mine only two 
years ago. He knows every inch of it as 
well as I dotheIvy Leaf. You goand 
ask him about it. 

_ Lsought the ‘‘ boss.” He was a serious, 
intelligent-looking man of forty or there- 
about, and I told him my story. 

** Now I have various letters and papers 
of different sorts about me to substantiate 
my narrative,” I said in conclusion; ** but 
of course they might all be forged. I 
could easily have prepared them. I can 
only ask you to believe that I am an 
honest man who has come out here in the 
interest of two rich young fellows who 
are inclined to put their money into this 
mine. I want to be able to advise them 
what to do in the matter—to advise them 
right. I want to know whether there is 
a pile of money to be got out of that mine 
or whether it is only a fair investment, or 
whether it isn’t worth ared cent. Now 
you can tellme. I wish you would do t.’ 

The man heard me through. Then he 
began: ‘‘Oh yes—I guess you’re houest 
fast enovgh. I would take the chance 
of trusting you. But it doesn’t seem 
quite the thing to me to turn informer on 
my old employers. I could tell you; but 
it isn’t an honorable thing, so it seems to 
me. But here is something you can do. 
There’s a man named Jim Jones in our 
gang who has just been discharged from 
that mine. He knows it as well as I do— 
better, for he has been there since I have. 
Pll tell you how to find him.” 

By this time the short winter day was 
at an end. In fact, it was after six 
o’clock. The ‘‘ boss” gave me directions 
so that Icould easily find the man he had 
named, and then I went back to the hotel 
to dinner. 

I was astonished upon starting out after 
dinner to discover how far it was to the 
** little cabin ” which the ‘* boss ” had de- 
scribed tome. I suppose that I did not 
take the shortest way. At any rate, I 
found the road heavy and the distance 

interminable. I wished a dozen times 
that I had hired a man at the hotel to 
take me out to “ Jim Jones's.” It was 
about two miles from the hotel, I com- 
puted; but it was nearly eleven o’clock 
when I reached his humble residence. It 
stood rightin the midst of the mining 
part of the town. Rough fields, half laid 
out in irregular streets, and with here and 
there a cluster of rude dwellings, or an 

isolated one, and a general smudge of 

débris and smoke and upheaved earth, 
with tall chimneys and strangely shaped 
brick and wooden structures made up the 
landscape, as I could study it by the light 
of the moon which was constantly ob- 
scured by flying clouds. The house had 
been described to me asa lonely one—very 
poor—about twenty rods beyond a low, 

brick store. The store was shut up, but I 

made bravely for a faint light which 

shone out from what I took to be Jim 

Jones’s cabin somé distance beyond. 

I knocked at the door, and a man 
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opened it who mighthave stood for the 
typical miner. He was thickset, hairy 

dark, scowling. “There was a burr in his 
tongue when he said, ‘‘ Good-evening, 

which sounded as tho he might be a 
Welshman ; and this, no doubt, he was. I 
told him my business, and he invited me 
in, tho without any show of hospitality, 
The room was of the poorest. No one 
was in it besides himself and his wife, an 
old woman who sat on a wooden stool on 
the other side of the fire, and gave no 
sign of life, as her husband talked with 
me, beyond blinking her eyes now and 
then, or shifting her position a little. 

I had held out my hand cordially to my 
host when I saluted him. I knew that 
these fellows must not be handled ina 
gingerly way. The frankness of my 
manner evidently did not displease him, 
and, taking my seat also on a wooden 
stool beside the fire, I rehearsed the same 
story which I had told to the ‘‘ boss.” 

“‘ Now,” I concluded, ‘‘ I have come out 
here in the interest of these two young 
fellows. I don’t want to see them swin- 
dled, and neitherdo you. I wantto know 
all about that mine.” 

_The man regarded me fixedly from 

under his shaggy eyebrows for some min- 
utes after I finished speaking, Then he 
took his black pipe from his lips, and said 
deliberately, and with a strong brogue 
which it is impossible to reproduce: 
‘*Yes—I know all about the Red Star 
“Mine ; but if it ain’t in honor for the boss 
~ to tell you about it, it ain’t in honor no 
more for me. [ believe what you tell me 
—thab this ain’t your affair, and that you 
have come out here without any pay for 
yourself, to see about buying this mine 
for your friends. As you say, I don’t 
want to see them swindled any more than 
you do. I sha’n’t tell you what I think 
about that mine, altho I have been dis- 
charged from there and don’t love the 
men who run it; but I'll tell you whatI 
will do. Itis fair that a man should see 
a piece of property which is for sale and 
which he thinks of buying. I will take 
you over the mine.” 

‘*To-night? Now?” I gasped. 

** Yes.” 

‘* But you oughtn’t to do it. 
ready past your bedtime. I was surprised 
to find you up at all. You have a hard 
day’s work before you to-morrow. It 
would be the greatest possible accommo- 
dation to me ; but”— 

‘‘Tt’s all right, if you say so,” said my 
host, peremptorily. ‘‘l’m rot afraid for 
myself. I’m tough. Here’s our lamps. 
Come on.” 

In less than fifteen minutes we stood be- 
side the great ‘‘ breaker,” built of rough, 
strong timbers, which indicated the en- 
trance tothe Red Star Mine. I could not 
imagine ] ow this ignorant man, who liad 
been discharged from this very concern 
but a few weeks before, was going to 
get admission; but he evidently under- 
stood himself. He knocked hard at a 
door in the “‘ breaker,” but there was no 
response. It seemed perfectly empty. 
In the engine house, however, the form 
of a man could be seen, walking back and 
forth, in the light of the engine fires. 
A knock here brought a rough ‘‘ Who’s 
there?” from this man, 

‘“‘Ivs me—Jim,” replied my companion, 
confidently. 

What magic this name possessed, I 
know not. It was my theory that the 
two men belonged to the same secret 
society—a sort of a Molly Maguire Club, 
perhaps. At any rate, we had no diffi- 
culty in getting to the mouth of the main 
shaft. There we found the basket, and 
by the light of a match we climbed into 
it. ‘ 

I shall never forget that descent. I 
* thought my last hour had come. We 
simply shot down into that awful abyss of 
darkness. It was pitch-dark, or else my 
companion must have seen the chalky 
aspect of my face. He did not appear to 
think we went any faster than we ought, 
however, and seemed perfectly calm when 
we bumped the soft mud at the foot of 
the shaft. There we could hear the 
munching and whinnying of animals, the 
dripping of water, the booming and whis- 
tling of draughts of air. In the profound 
darkness which surrounded us these 
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noises seemed intensified, and were simply 


overpowering. Jim Jones, however, 
minded them no more than the sighing of 
a summer zephyr, and presently had 
lighted the two lamps which we had 
brought with us, and had attached them 
to our caps. Then we left the donkeys 
and the mud, and entered the mine. 

If Jim Jones had looked grim and for- 
bidding in his own home, he looked sim- 
ply satanic under the flickering light of 
his head-lamp, amid the shadows and 
awful suggestions of the mine. I had no 
reason to distrust him ; but he never for 
an instant was allowed a chance to get 
behind me, and I thought a hundred times 
during those awful three hours of the 
good revolver and the sharp sheath-knife 
which were ready to hand underneath my 
waistcoast. All the ghastly stories that I 
had ever heard of tragedies in mines and 
holes in the earth flitted through my head. 
I had two or three hundred dollars on my 
person, and I knew that Jim Jones must 
suspect it. I thought whata piece of folly 
it was to let this man decoy me into the 
bowels of the earth in this fashion. Why, 
he could put me out of the way without 
the slightest difficulty. He knew a score 
of places in that mine where my body 
might molder till the Judgment Day and 
nobody ever be the wiser. He was 
stronger and better built than I, too, fora 
fight. Yet on I moved beside or behind 
him like a man in a dream, examining 
this gallery or that shaft, mechanically 
putting one foot before the other until my 
watch told me that it was nearly three 
o'clock. 

We had by this time reached a wooden 
door which, as my guide told me, shut 
off from the rest of the mine the only 
passageway which we had not explored. 
‘*TIt is seldom entered,” he said, ‘‘ because 
it is full of fire damp in the summer. No 
one has been in it now since early last 
spring. It may be all right now, or it may 
not. Shall we go in ?” 

‘*T want to see the whole thing,’’ I said. 
‘*T€ you dare I dare.” 

Jim Jones unlatched the door, and he 
went in. “If you see me reel,” he re- 
marked, casually, as we stepped over the 
threshold, ‘‘ you want to get hold of me 
as quick as you can, put out both of the 
lights, and drag me past the door, and 
shat it as tight and quick as possible.” 

This was a cheerful warning; but I as- 
sumed as careless a manner as _ his, and 
told him to go ahead. “We went to the 
extreme end of this long and rambling 
passageway, but encountered no fire 
damp. 

It is impossible to describe the horrors of 
those three hours. The sepulchral damp- 
ness and chill, the horrible sense of lone- 
liness and isolation from the world ; the 
constant plunging forward into what 
looked like impenetrable depths of dark- 
ness—up and down steps, into slimy pools 
of water, under trickling streams which 
wet us to theskin; hearing every few 
moments awful cracks and reverberations, 
which, as in al! mines, were apparently 
causeless ; confronted at some unexpected 
turn by a sudden ice-cold blast of air, 
which blew out our lamps, and creaked 
and whistled past us like the wails of de- 
parting spirits; pottering along under 
masses of rock that looked just ready to 
fall upon our heads—and all the time 
with that fearful, unfounded, but none 
the less real dread of my scowling com- 
panion; thes? made up an environment 
which I shall never forget. 

As we closed the wooden door of the 
fire-damp compartment, my guide re- 
marked: ‘‘ You have seen every inch of 
the Red Star Mine. Now we can go 
home. What do you think of it ?” 

‘*There isn’t coal enough in it to pay 
for working it a year,” I answered, 
promptly. This was true. Every gallery, 
every passageway, told the same tale; 
used-up veins—veins stopped by water 
courses—veins which dipped suddenly to 
nowhere ; the mine was worthless, The 
men had never expected that we would 
really come to examine it. They thought 


that we should take their assurances and 

invitations as an evidence of good faith. 
When Jim Jones and I parted I thrust 

a bill toward him ; but he put his sturdy 
hands behind him, and refused to receive 


s 








it. ‘*No, no,” he said; ‘you come out 
here to see that this thing is square, and 
you don’t get any pay for it. I’m just as 
anxious as you are that nobody should 
get cheated. I’ve only dene my duty.” 

He was dead in earnest, and I felt 
mean to think what suspicions I had had 
of him, and how I had kept him so stead- 
ily in front of me in the mine; but I 
finally made him take the bill. 

‘*Fox Brothers” did not buy the Red 
Star Mine, thanks to honest Jim Jones. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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SLEEPY SONG. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 








Cok, little darling, your eyes are sleep 
smitten ; 
Come to thearms that would rock you to 
rest. 
See how your playmate, the bonny white 
kitten, 
Speeds to its mother and snugs in her 
breast. 
Purr—purr—purr—purr— 
Hear how she coaxes her kitten to rest. 


List to her lullaby ; charged full of slumber 
Is the low song that the pussy cat sings. 
Sleep fairies hear it, and flock without 

number 
Near to my baby on gossamer wings. 
Purr—purr—purr—purr— 
That is the tune that the mother puss 
sings. 


Come then, my little one, yield and be 
taken 
Close in the arms that would shelter their 
own. 
Haste, lest your playmate, the white kit- 
ten, waken 
First from its slumber to frolic alone. 
Hush—hush—hush—hush— 
Sleep in. the arms that will shelter their 
own. 
NEw YORK CIry. 
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THE PRINCESS JUTHILDE AND 
HER ROYAL PAPA. 


BY JULIE M, 








LIPPMANN, 


ONCE upon a time there lived a king 
(now please do not confuse him in your 
mind with any other king who may have 
lived ‘‘once upon a time” in any other 
story. This King was quite a different 
person; and I think if he had even sus- 
pected that there might be such a possi- 
bility as his being mistaken for one of the 
other kings, he would actually have gone 
to the lehgth of having a sign placed over 
the castle doorplate reading : 


ABSOLUTELY NO CONNECTION WITH ANY 
OTHER HovusE! 
No BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT ! 


he was so very proud), 

Alas! he was also very poor. But he 
was the kindest-hearted king in all the 
world. He never let any one ask anything 
of him in vain. It made no difference 
whether he had what they asked for or 
not, he always gave it to them, which I 
think you will admit was rather remark- 
able of him in more ways than one. 

Well, the people, altho they dearly 
loved him, did not altogether approve of 
his methods ; but they kept that to them- 
selves. First, because a subject is not 
supposed to tell a king of his faults, and, 
second, because it would have hurt his 
feelings very much if they had. He took 
areal pleasure in thinking that they be- 
lieved him perfection. 

He had a daughter who inherited all 
her father’s pride and even more of his 
poverty. She was a homely girl, and 
she had ideas of her own regarding how 
much one could afford to spend when 
one hadn’t anything. She had a great 
many ‘‘ private opinions,” which, when 
she made them public, almost produced 
riots. It cost the King a great deal to 
quell them (I mean the riots, not the 
opinions ; these he could never succeed in 
subduing, the Princess was such a stub- 
born girl). 

But she meant well. The people always 
reminded themselves of that. 

The constant fear of what the Princess 
Juthilde might say next made the King 
so uncomfortable that he was on the verge 
of having nervous prostration several 
times, only his daughter insisted he 
couldn’t afford it. 
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He often used not to tell her when he 
went down town to make a few ex- 
penses, because she didn’t sympathize 
with him ; and he was such a particularly 
sensitive King that he couldn’t bear any 
disapproval. It took all the satisfaction 
out of the thing if, when he'd happened 
to be buying a new castle or some little 
matter of that kind (his old ones being 
very ancient indeed and quite worn out 
and this being a bargain and dirt cheap at 
that) Juthilde said things to him about 
income and outgo. He thought it was 
positively unkind. It pained him very 
much, and he almost wished he had never 
been born; he was such a poor, unfor- 
tunate, misunderstood papa. 

But the Princess Juthilde assured him 
she only spoke for his best, and he be- 
lieved her, tho oftentimes he wished she 
would take a turn and speak for his worst 
and see if it would not be a bit more 
agreeable. But he never breathed this 
desire aloud. Oh, bless you, no. He was 
very careful always to say: 

** Yes, my dear ; of course,” and to kiss 
her gratefully upon the lips. After that 
she would leave him, and then he always 
felt it necessary to divert his mind by con- 
tracting a few debts. 

‘* Now, my dearest Papa,” the Princess 
said one day, ‘‘won’t you endeavor to 
look at the matter asi do? You know 
you haven’t anything in the world, don’t 
you, dear ?” 

** Yes, of course, Juthilde, love,” meek- 
ly replied the King. 

‘*Then how, darling, do you expect to 
meet all these obligations you’re so fond 
of incurring ?” 

‘“‘Thave no desire to meet them, pet. 
I'm perfectly willing to avoid them, you 
know.” 

‘**But you ought to economize. [’m 
sure you ought. It’s my private opinion,” 
declared the Princess, ‘‘ that people should 
be forced to consider such matters, by 
iaw, you know, and things of that sort.” 

“Yes, of course, Juthilde dear,” re- 
peated the King. ‘‘ But, if you will par- 
don me, what use is it to economize when 
one can’t possibly be any poorer if one 
doesn’t? It would be unphilosophical, 
unscientific. You women haven’t what 
one might call heads for figures, else 
you'd appreciate at once what I mean. 
For example: If by not subtracting from 
nothing one found a remainder, and then 
by adding that to what one did not have 
in the first place, found a sum which, be- 
ing divided by two, left a quotient that in 
any degree proved sufficient to pay for 
the trouble, one might be tempted to do 
it. But you see, my dear, it doesn’t, and 
one isn’t. You understand, don’t you, 
love ?” 

‘“*No, I don’t,” said Juthilde, shortly ; 
‘not in the very least. And it’s my pri- 
vate opinion that all the mathematicians 
in the kingdom ought toe be summoned 
and made, yes, compelled, to explain it to 
me until I do.” 

*‘Do you think they would ever succeed, 
my pet?” inquired the King, innocently. 

** Because I’m so stupid, you mean?” 
asked Juthilde, sharply. 

‘Oh, not at all, my dear,” said the 
King, hastily. ‘‘ But perhaps it 7s a pretty 
difficult problem any way you look at it, 
And, you know, we look at it two differ- 
ent ways, which would have to be taken 
into consideration also.” 

‘Well, all I know is,” cried the Prin- 
cess, ‘“‘that I’m worried to death. I 
can’t sleep at night, and I’m sure Ill 
break down and d-d-die, and then you 
won’t have enough even to pay for b-b- 
burying me.” 

The King put his arm about her and 
kissed her upon the brow. 

“Oh, don’t worry about that, love” said 
he, cheerfully. ‘‘ You may rest assured 
you'll be buried. There’s no possible 
doubt about that. There are some things 
that have to be done, weather or no, rain 
or shine ; and that’s one of them, So dry 
your eyes, my pet, and let Father feel he’s 
cheered his darling daughter.” 

Thereupon Juthilde, really not feeling 
a bit enlivened, rose slowly and went 
away to her own especial wing of the 


‘castle, where she lived on bread and 


waier most of the time, with not a single 
servant, in order to avoid expense and be 
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able to give her entire time and attention 
to thinking how her father wasn’t doing 
as he conscientiously ought at all, and 
feeling that she herself was, and that yet 
she was unhappy and her father wasn’t, 
and how was that to be explained? 

Now it happened that Juthilde had a 
godmother who was, at the same time, a 
fairy. She was an extremely wise old 
lady, and she had an enormous deal of 
gold which she meant tosettle on Juthilde 
some day. In fact, she had already settled 
it; but the Princess knew nothing about 
that and thought her godmother was as 
poor as were her father and herself, and 
was sorry for it; for she loved her very 
dearly indeed, and respected her most 
highly. 

Well, the fairy knew precisely the state 
of things at the castle, of course, and at 
first she thongbt she would not meddle 


but let the King and the Princess Juthiide _ 


settle their own affairs between them. But 
as time progressed and matters went 
from bad to worse, she thought that a 
little timely interference might not be 
such a bad thing, after all. So when she 
saw in her enchanted Fact-glass that the 
kingdom was at the point of ruin because 
of the King’s extraordinary capacity for 
making expenses, and that the Princess 
Juthilde was on the verge of some dread- 
ful nervous disorder because she couldn’t 
in the least al er her royal papa’s policy 
and still would persist in trying, she made 
up her mind to delay no longer but go at 
once and set things right. 

Accordingly she packed her bag (which, 
by the way, was an enchanted one, and 
while ic looked like no more than a small 
hand-satchel, in reality was capable of 
holding all the treasures of gold and gems 
that could be forced into it by a fairy ex- 
tremely well provisioned with these 
worldly goods), she entered her coach, 
seated herself in a Cushioned corner 
thereof, and was drawn by her six milk- 
white steeds straight to the castle of her 
old friend, the King. 

Now, youmay think that the sight of 
six milk-white steeds conveying a coach 
through his castle gates would have led 
the King to believe that some very rich 
and important personage was about to 
make him a call. 

But, dear no! you are very much mis 
taken. The fairy godmother made quite an 
exhibition of her supposed poverty when 
she rode behind only six milk-white steeds. 
All her fairy friends, even those who 
were considered fairly well-to-do, drove, 
at the very least, twenty-six ; so you can 
imagine how poor her equipage appeared. 
So when the King spied the coach turn- 
ing in at his gate he knew at once that it 
belonged to the fairy godmother, and he 
heaved a sigh; for he was afraid she 
wouldn’t understand some of his calcula- 
tions and would certainly expect to have 
them explained. It made him almost 
irritable to have to explain things that he 
didn’t comprehend very well himself. 

But when the tairy met the King she 
was so kind, making no reference to his 
atiairs, and only asking him after his 
health and whether it didn’t make him 
feel old to see Juthilde such a woman 
now, and pleasant things of that sort, 
that in a moment he felt quite at his ease 
and began talking to her in the frankest 
possible manner ‘of just the matters he had 
dreaded her questionmg him about. He 
told her all about his affairs, and how he 
felt that something was wrong in. his 
kingdom, but that he didn’t know exactly 
what or why it should be ; but that some- 
times he felt it might be because the peo- 
ple were getting pooret and poorer, and 
that they didn’t seem to like it. 

‘“ Why, last week,” said the sympathetic 
monarch, with tears in his eyes, ‘I 
actually had to take all the bread-and 
gold I could find in the house of one of 
my humble subjects and give it to the 
family of another, who had been absolute- 
ly starving. It was a pitiable sight to see 
how grateful the poor things were. They 
blessed me, indeed they did, my dear 
friend ; and I felt so unworthy, for, after 
all, what had I done? Nothing—nothing. 
But it was a singular thing to see how the 
same incident affected the other family. 
They were not grateful; they did not 
bless me (that is, not in just the same 
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way), and they insisted I had done a 
great deal, In fact, they did not appre- 
ciate my spirit at all. And now they 
insist that they are starving and penniless, 
People who, but the other day, had quite 


. alittle stock of bread and goid, asI can 


attest ; for didn’t I take it from them with 
my own royal hands? Now, dear Fairy 
Godmother, isn’t that preposterous? But 
so itis with them all. If I provide one 
with gold to-day, another cries out for 
lack of it to-morrow, and at times I really 
feel they hold me responsible ; for some of 
them turn away from me in the most dis- 
respectful way and have absolutely 
nothing to do with me. I tell you, my 
good friend, it cuts me to the quick. I 
really do my best. I am really as gener- 
ous as I can be.” ’ 

‘More, ever so much more generous 
than youcan be,” declared the fairy, with 
conviction, 

‘* Yes, I think I am,” assented the King, 
modestly. 

** Well,” broke in the fairy, briskly, ‘‘I 
think I can help you. But first I must 
see Juthilde. I believe she’s not so well 
as she should be. I’m sorry. We can’t 
have Juthilde fall ill. ButI think we can 
set that straight, too. And now, my good 
King, I'll leave you for a little and take a 
look at the Princess. When I come back 
I'll have a proposition to make you. Be 
good enough to prepare your mind for 
it.” 

She tripped lightly out of the apartment 
and made her way unattended to the 
wing of the castle occupied by her god- 
daughter. At sight of her Juthilde 
uttered a glad cry. 

‘*Oh, my dearest Godmother,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ how overjoyed I am to see you ! 
You don’t know how unhappy I have 
been. My father ”— 

‘* There, there,’ interrupted the fairy, 
‘* ve seen him, my dear, and I know all 
about him. And now I see you, and I 
know all about you;so you needn’t go 
over it. What I’ve come here for is to set 
matters straight, and it’s my intention to 
do it.” 

** But, dear Godmother, you don’t know 
how difficult ‘twill be. In spite of your 
being a fairy, I don’t believe you will be 
able to do it, because Papa is really so 
addicted to making expenses that I don’t 


believe he can ever be cured. It’s my 
private opinion ”— 
**You should not have any. They’re 


. 


not proper for girls;’ 
curtly. 

**Indeed, I don’t; that is, not many, 
nor for long. I generally make them 
public. Papa can tell you.so. But what 
I mean is ”— 

‘*Now, Juthilde, my love, you have a 
very bad habit of dwelling on things that 
have nothing to do with you. Your 
father has it, too. He is dwelling on—er 
—things that he admits, with tears in his 
eyes, have nothing to do with him. 
You’ve caught, or inherited, the habit 
from him; and you’ve both got to cure 
yourselves of the trick, and the sooner the 
better for all concerned. 

‘* Now, I want you to listen attentively 
to what I have to say, for a great deal de- 
pends uponit. First, you must let your 
father and his affairs alone ; second, you 
must trust in my ability to do what I 
undertake to do; and third, you must be 
abte to solve a problem I intend to put to 
you. The problem is (L'll give you ample 
time to think it over. A year anda day. 
Then l'llappear again, and I beg of you 
not to decide hastily, without due con- 
sideration)—the problem is: 

‘*Which would you rather be,as rich 

as you are handsome ? or as handsome as 
you are rich ?” 
And without waiting for another word 
the fairy vanished, leaving Juthilde alone 
and considerably excited ever the occur- 
rences of the past half-hour. 

“A year and a day,”-she mused. 
‘* What a long time to give one to solve 
such a simple problem. Why, of course 
I'd rather be as rich as I am”— but just 
at this moment she caught sight of her 
face in the mirror. 


remarked the fairy, 


‘Oh no, no!” she cried, hastily, ‘I'd 
rather be as handsome asI am”— but 
here her empty exchequer caught her eye, 
and she quickly clapped her hand over 








her mouth as tho to smother the word she 
had almost uttered. 

‘* Qh dear—oh dear !’ sighed she, ‘‘ I’m 
afraid the problem isn’t so simple, after 
all. If I were only a little better looking, 
or if I only had a wee bit of gold. But, 
there’s no denying it, I’m a very homely 
girl, and my poverty isindisputable. And 
to think over them both fora year and a 
day !” 

Meanwhile, the fairy had caused herself 
to reappear before the King. 

‘There now,” said she, seating herself 
before him and commencing to tat very 
industriously, “I’ve provided Juthilde 
with something to occupy her mind. She 
won’t interfere in your affairs for a while 
at least ; and I think she’ll not have much 
opportunity for falling ill just at present. 
And now for you, my good friend. I told 
you I thought I could help you, and I think 
Ican. But first I wish to propound a prop- 
osition to you, and I'll say to you what I 
said to Juthilde: don’t be in haste to 
decide upon your answer. I'll give youa 
year and a day in which to meditate on it, 
and then I'll appear again and everything 
will depend on what you have concluded. 
The proposition is : 

“* Tf you were not as you are, would you 
be as you were ? or, not being as you were, 
which is not as you are, would you be 
different ? 

**Give it careful consideration; dont 
hurry to decide, and look for me just a 
year anda day from now. Adieu ;” and 
before the King could even rise to speed 
his parting guest, she was gone. 

From that moment everything was 
changed at the castle. The King spent 


his days and nights poring over huge’ 


lexicons and all sorts of monstrously wise 
books, in order to see whether any of 
them would help him in solving his prop- 
osition, and in the meantime he made less 
and less expenses, while the Princess 
Juthilde grew so weary thinking over her 
problem that at last, in order to escape 
from it for a little while at least, she took 
to walking long distances about the king- 
dom and gradually, seeing the poverty 
that stared her in the face everywhere, 
she fell to ministering to the people as 
best she could. She had no money to 
give them, but she sewed for them and 
spun for them, gave them of her own 
food and drink, and set up a school for 
the children in her wing of the castle, 
where she taught them all sorts of useful 
things from nine in-the morning till two 
in the afternoon. 

As time went on she could not see that 
she had got one step nearer the solving of 
her problem. Her mirror gave her no 
encouragement, and her exchequer re- 
mained as empty as ever. As to the 
King: 

** Tf you were not as you are, would you 
be as you were? or, not being as you were, 
which is not as you are, would you be 
different ?” 

He chanted the words over a thousand 
times a day, until they had no more 
meaning for him than if they had been 
Volapik, a tongue of which he knew 
nothing. 

And so the days passed into weeks and 
the weeks into months, and at last came 
the day upon which the fairy godmother 
was to appear before the King and Prin- 
cess and receive their answers. 

Promptly at noon she arrived. 

The King had been so occupied with 
his proposition that he had been unable to 
make any preparations for her reception, 
which was fortunate, as he had nothing 
to make them with; and the Princess 
Juthilde had actually forgotten the day 
altogether in her devotion to her little 
pupils ; and when the fairy gppeared she 
was rompiug with them in the castle 
back yard, it being their noon recess. 
But at sight of the fairy she broke away 
from the clinging arms of the cbildren 
and ran gayly to her godmother, crying ; 
‘* Welcome—welcome! dearest God moth- 
er. Children, you can havea half holiday 
in honor of the occasion.. How happy I 
am so see you again, you dearest of 
fairies !” 

Her eyes sparkled, her cheeks glowed, 
and her whole face shone with health and 
pleasure. 

‘* Well, my dear King, and where’s the 
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answer to my proposition?” inquired the 
fairy, as soon as she was comfortably 
established in the aydience chamber where 
the King and the Princess both had led 
her. ‘‘ Where’s the answer to the prob- 
lem, Juthilde, mv love? Now, King, age 
before—-well, you know what I mean— 

** If you were not as you are, would you 
be as you were ? or, not being as you were, 
which is not as you are, would you be 
different ?” 

The poor King had no idea. He simply 
had not been able to come to a conclusion. 
But he dared not say he had no reply to 
give: so he stammered out very faintly 
and with a quaking heart, ‘‘N-n-no; 
y-y-yes.” 

‘Good !” exclaimed the fairy. ‘‘ Ex- 
actly right! That shows that you’ve 
gained some wisdom, at any rate. For, 
if you were not as you are, it would be 
very foolish to desire to be as you were 
which, if you'll excuse my saying so, 
was—well, we'll let that pass) or, not 
being as you were (on which you may 
congratulate yourself), which is still nut 
what you are, it would be extremely ill- 
advised, to say the least, if you did not 
wish to be different ; for you’re far from 
perfect yet. So, having come to such 
sensible conclusions, all you’ve got to do 
is to set about changing as fast as you 
can, the faster the better, and the better 
the faster. Do you understand, my 
friend ?” 

The King thought he did, but wasn’t 
altogether certain ; but the fairy also let 
that pass. 

‘Now, Juthilde, my love?” 

‘‘Dearest Godmother,” replied Juthilde, 
‘‘the problem you gave me is an excess- 
ively difficult one under the circum- 
stances. To tell you the truth, l’ve pon- 
dered over it in vain. It did not seem as 
tho there were any answer to it at all. 
But if you'll excuse me, I think the only 
conclusion to which I can come is that 
I'd like to be as handsome as I am rich ; 
for indeed sometimes I feel very rich in- 
deed, altho I have no gold, for I have 
health and occupation and the love of 
many hearts; and what need one have 
more ?” 

At these noble words the fairy quite 
pranced with delight. She jumped from 
her chair and flung her arms about the 
Princess Juthilde’s neck and kissed her a 
hundred times upon the lips. 

**Right—right!” she cried. ‘‘But if 
you’d said you wished you were as rich 
as you are handsome, you’d still have 
been right. Handsome is as handsome 
does, and you’ve done mighty handsome 
all this time. But as long as you’ve 
wished you were as handsome as you are 
rich (and you’re richer than you think, 
my dear) we'll have to make you beauti- 
ful in form and feature.” 

Whereupon she waved her wand three 
times and uttered some strange words, 
and immediately Princess Juthilde be- 
came dazzling to look upon; so much so 
that the King actually fainted with ad- 
miration and astonishment and had to 
be brought to very tenderly. 

And when he had regained conscious- 
ness, the fairy godmother told him and 
the Princess how, in reality, Juthil ‘e was 
very, very rich indeed ; and, to prove the 
truth of her words, she brought forth the 
enchanted satchel and showed them all 
the gold and gems it contained, which 
were more than you could possibly im- 
agine at one time. 

So they were very happy. 

Juthilde succeeded in making her father 
understand what his answers to the fairy’s 
proposition meant; and when he did un- 
derstand he set about improving himself 
immediately and to the best of purpose ; 
for by and by he was one of the most 
model kings you can conceive of. And 
the Princess, in spite of her beauty and 
wealth, kept on being generous and 
thinking of others, and not dwelling on 
things that had nothing to do with her ; 
and soon you couldn’t have found a more 
prosperous kingdom than that kingdom 
was. 

And when the unmarried sovereigns 
round about heard how rich and beautiful 
Princess Juthilde was, they came in 
crowds to sue for her hand. But she was 
a cautious girl and she said ‘‘ No” to them 
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all until one came with whom she fell in 
love; and then she said ‘‘ Yes” very 
promptly indeed. 

And her wedding was one of the most 
splendid affairs you could imagine. The 
King, for a wedding gift, gave her a paper 
sealed and signed, that proved he had 
broken his habit of making expenses; 
and she prized that more than any of the 
others she received, which were many 
and elegant, I can assure you. 

The fairy godmother was the honored 
guest of the occasion, and the castle was 
crowded with the King’s loyal subjects, 
come to do honor to their beloved Prin- 
cess. 

And from that day to this the King and 
the Princess have lived in a state of hap- 
piness that is simply enervating ; but they 
don’t mind that, now they are used to it. 
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PEBBLES. 


THE old observation is again current 
that the closer money is the more it is out 
of reach.—Exchange. 





.... Tramp: “The world owes mea liv-. 
ing.’”? Citizen: ‘“* Well, I’m not the world. 
Get out !’’—Detroit Free Press. : 


....Mrs. Chatter: “Do you believe that 
cures can be effected by the laying on of 
hands?” Mrs, Clatter: ‘‘ Most certainly. I 
cured my boy of smoking in that way.”’— 
Brooklyn Life. 


...Can I change my occupation under 
the terms of this insurance policy ?”’ 
‘*What do you wish to be?” “A football 
pla,er.” ‘No.’ ‘Can I become a Brazil- 
ian insurgent?” ‘ Yes.”—Life. 


....-Philanthropist: “I wish to found a 
great university on this site. Is it desira- 
ble?” Eapertus (doubtfully): ‘It will 
take a lot of grading before football can be 
played here,”’—Detroit Tribune. 


....Mamma: “Now, listen, Freddie. The 
doctor said that it was that little bit of 
candy you ate last night that made you 
sick.” Freddie: “ Well, you know how I 
asked you over and over to give me a whole 
lot.”,—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


...‘* There, [ suppose my dress is ruined 
forever.”” Landlady: ‘‘ What is the mat- 
ter ?”? ‘Mary spilled milk all over the 
sleeve.” Landlady: ‘* Never. mind that 
now. Justas soon as the water dries out 
you can brush the chalk right off.’’— Chica- 
go Inter-Ocean. 


....The Boy Knew.—Teacher: ‘Yes, 
children, when the War broke out all the 
able-bodied men who could leave their 
families enlisted in the army. Now, can 
you tell me what motives took them to the 
froat ?” Bright Boy (triumphantly): 
**Locomotives.’’—Street & Smith’s Good 
News. 


.... President of the Kiteflycrs’ Nutional 
Bank: “ What’s this item in our statement 
of assets—ninety-: five thousand dollars and 
twenty-seven cents ?”’? Cashier: ‘* Yes, sir; I 
thought those odd cents would look mighty 
well.” President: ‘‘ Well, they would look 
better if the item wasn’t ‘gold coin on 
hand.’ ’—Life. 


...-How He Controlled Them.— Visitor: 
‘* How beautifully still the children sit 
while you talk to them.’‘ Swnday-school 
Superintendeni : ** Yes, I’ve got them pretty 
well trained. I told them right at the 
start that every time I caught a boy 
squirming around in his seat while I was 
making a speech I would talk ten minutes 
longer.” —Indianapolis Journal. 


....-Preacher: ‘‘ Young men should never 
go toa place where they would not take their 
sisters. Is there a young man in the audi- 
ence who thinks he may safely break this 
wise rule?” (Young man under the gal- 
lery stands up.) Preacher: ‘‘ And what is 
the place, my young friend, which you 
think yourself justified in visiting, and yet 
to which you would not think of taking 
your sister ?” Young Man: ‘The barber 
shop, sir.’’—Life. 


....The following conversation is report 
ed to have lately occurred in Washington, 
D. C,: “ Jonn,” she said, after some silence. 
“What is it, my dear?’ ‘‘Men say that 
women talk a great deal, don’t they?” “JT 
believe they do.” ‘‘ And they also think it 


Brain-Workers 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
When night comes, the literary and active 
business man’s brain is hungry from the ex- 
hausting labor of the day. Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate quickly supplies the waste of tissue, 
and refreshing slegp results. 








proper to make jokes about her alleged 
difficulty in making up her mind.” “‘ Yes.” 
* John?” “Well, dear.” ‘Are there any 
women in Congress?” ‘‘N-no.” ‘And 
yet, just look at it !’—Chicaqo Standard. 


...-An old woman of undeniable Celtic 
origin entered a savings bank and walked 
up to the desk. ‘‘ Do you want to draw or 
deposit ?” asked the gentlemanly clerk. 
“Naw; Oidoant. Oi wants ter put some 
in,” was the reply. The clerk pushed up 
the book for her signature and, indicating 
the place, said : ‘‘Sign on this line, please.” 
* Above it, or below it?” ‘Just aboveit.” 
**Me whole name?” ‘Yes.’ ‘Before Oi 
was married ?” ‘No; just as it is now.” 
“ Oi can’t wroite.”—Morning Star. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department shouid be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, Vew York. 








BURIED FISH. 


1. A beautiful psalm on charity was read 
by our friend, Mr. Bright. 

2. We had roast ramp eternally at friend 
Smith’s, and were tired of it. 

3. Tae car broke up. I kept quiet and 
was lifted out by the crowd. 

4. Asshe sang [I was hearkening to dis- 
tant voices that seemed harmonious. 

5. James had dockage to pay which was 
greater than he expected. 

6. Johu was not a whit in general behind 
other boys in his studies. 
_ % There was a lovely shade of blue gray 
lingering among the clouds. 

8. It was a bad ace he played, for he had 
one he made himself. 


ZIGZAG, 
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The right zigzag, part of an army, the 
left, a narrow way across a stream. 

Across both: 1, A satchel; 2, cut off at the 
top; 3, a State of the West (U. S.); 4, sad; 
5, visiting about continually ; 6, last letter 
of each zigzag. 


COMPLICATED PUZZLE. 


* O * * O * 
66! o. + sO oO » 
* 0 00 * 0 0 O * 
* 0 00 * (O&O OF G9 
* 0 6 0 * 0 0 O * 
* 0 0 * +O 

* O * * O * 

The acrostics are, on the left hand, a 


prominent newspaper; on the right hand, 
a prominent politician of the present day. 
The left-hand diagonal is an opposer; the 
right-hand opposes. 
. The right-hand crosswords: 1, The abbre- 
viation of a State in our country; 2, to 
send forth in a stream ; 3, to make trial; 4, 
instruments used publicly ; 5, indolence; 6, 
a Woman’s name; 7, an animal. 

The left-hand crosswords: 1, A beverage ; 
2, a rough file; 3, to takein the mouth deli- 
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will take anything I give them; 
they believe what I tell them; 
and I mean to sell them what 
I make the most on,” That 
is what one grocer actually 
gives as a reason for selling 
washing powders—imitations 
—instead of the original and 
best washing compound — 
Pearline. If grocers and cus- 
tomers were all like these, the 
millions of women who are 
now blessing Pearline would 
still be doing useless hard 
work. But when you come 
across such a dealer, don’t 
let him put you off with any- 
thing except Pearline. 2 
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cately ; 4,a round wooden vessel ; 5, aces ; 6, 
a written paper; 7,a printer’s measure of 
words. 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
I am aword of 82 letters. 
My 31, 24, 27, 32, 13, a fruit. 
My, 7, 8, 22, 9, 5, a vegetable. 
My 23, 1, 18, 6, 8, a blot. 
My 30, 21, 4, 26, 27, power without right. 
My 28, 18, 19, 25, 5, devoured. 
My 29, 20, 21, 11, to compare with a stand- 
ard. 
My 10, 6, 16, 17, the hand.” 
My 2. 18, 24, 27, 22, 5, 3, 22, 16, felicity. 
My 12, 6, 8, 1, an intimation. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 4TH. 
BEHEADED RHYME. 
Prelate—relate—elate—late—ate. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


““With malice toward none, with charity 
for all.” 








VEGETABLE 


IN DESTROYER 


THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
FOR PILES. BURNS, COLDS, DIAR- 
RHGA, OATARRH. SORE THROAT, 
SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 
HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 


Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
See our name on every wrapper and label. 
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Isi luable in the I A feature 
in economic cookery, adding zest and flavor 
to meat dishes. Refreshing and invigora- 
ting as a Winter stimulant and beverage. 
Makes delicious, palatable BEEF TEA. 

Highest award at World’s Fair for “* Excel- 
lence in quality and flavor.” 

Sample Jar sent free for 6c. postage. 


THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL CO., 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Our Iustrated booklet, ‘From Ranch to Table,’ 
mailed free on receipt of address, 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggist. 
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Beecham’s pills are for 


biliousness sick headache 
bilious headache bad taste in the 
dyspepsia mouth 

sour stomach coated tongue 
torpid liver loss of appetite 
dizziness piles 

when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
_frequent cause ofall of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 

drugstores, or write B F Allen 
Co, 365 Canal st, New York. 





PETER 
[IOLLER’s 
NORWEGIAN 
COD LIVER OIL 


Ths Oil is prepared by an improved process, 
which is the result of years of scientific 
investigation, and may confidently be relied 
upon as being free from disagreeable taste and 
smell and . ; 


Of Absolute Purity. 


Moller’s Oil always gives Satisfactory Results 
because of its Perfect Digestibility and the fact 
that it may be Continuously Administered 
without causing gastric disturbance. 





In flat, oval bottles, cor 
suled and hermetical: z 
sealed and dated. 

for Moller’s Pure Oil. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS 


For sale at all properly 
stocked drug stores in 
the Uuited States and 
Canada, 





Randel, Baremore &Billings, 


DIAMONDS 


And other Precious Stones. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY. 

Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 
58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y¥. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








The Science 






(The Raw 
Material) 


(Cheap) 


Soup Making 


Franco-American Soups 
are NOT prepared that way, as 
our numerous visitors know. 
Beware of Brands offered to 
you as ‘‘just as good and cheaper 
than Franco-American’’. 


F-RANCO-AMERICAN FOOD Co. 


Franklin St. and W. Broadway. 


Solid by Grocers everywhere. 


Sample Can, 14 Cents. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who would 
like to have a Specimen Copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


COCOA and 
CHOCOLATE 


Highest Awards 

edals and Diplomas) 

World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 


On the following articles, 
namely: 


+) BREAKFAST COCOA, 
FREaIve No. 1 CHOCOLATE, 







For * athe of ma aterial,” 
“excellent flavor,” and “uni- 
form even composition.” 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


== BAKER & CO., esr. MASS. 





; Beware of imitations, 
NOTICE 
AUTOS pare 


HARTSHORN) 


Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gra- 
vies. Now, these require astrong, 
delicately flavored stock, and the 
best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


PISO’S CURE-FOR 


> CanES WHERE ALL. ELSE FAILS. 
Cough Syrup. ood. Ui 
“7 time. Sold - en 


CONSUMPTION 
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~ Sarm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.] 


FARM LIFE AS IT WILL BE. 


BY E, P. POWELL. 


IN a recent article in THE INDEPENDENT 
I called attention to some prospective and 
radical progress in the way of relieving 
farm life of its relative disadvantages as 


compared with city life. Among other 
matters of importance were named the ap- 
plication of electricity to the carriage of 
farm produce to market, and to the running 
of barn and household machinery. The 
subject was far from being exhausted. In 
my judgment we are just at the edgeof a 
vast revolution which will make it every 
way less desirable to live in crowded cities, 
and every way more pleasant to reside in 


the open country ;so that farming, instead 
of being associated with rural deprivation, 
will have all the privileges of urban resi- 
deuce. 

Add to what I pointed out in the pre- 
vious article the most recent use of tele- 
graphs andtelephones. A rural district of 
farmers in Michigan has taken an initia- 
tive of great importance. A telegraph line 
of eight miles was provided, connecting a 
large number of farms with the post office, 
village store, express office aud depot, so 
that each farm could be in immediate rela- 
tion to every important interest of the 
town. The advantages, you see, are great. 
A man who wishes to know whether a 
vackage has arrived by express does not 
need to driveseveral miles or send a mes- 
senger half a dozen times to make inqui- 
ries. If he expects an important letter he 
need only go for it when it reaches the 
office. The plan is far wiser than that pro- 
posed by Mr. Wanamaker ; that is, free de- 
livery in rural districts as in town. The 
total cash expenditure for the outfit is 
stated to have been only two hun- 
dred dollars, while the expense of mainte- 
mance is very small and assessed on the 
owners equally. It is purely a co-operative 
undertaking. What is efficient and practi- 
cable in this case is practicable everywhere, 
and on aconsiderably extended scale. There 
is no reason why the general constituency 
of any post-office center shall not work by 
telegraph. The saving must be estimated 
as enormous ; in time, in wear and tear, in 
health, in loss from neglected work, in 
promptness of securing information of im- 
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portance, and in thousands of ways that 
may occur otherwise. The individual ex- 
pense is a trifle in comparison. After 1894 
and the expiration of the telephone patent 
such a system of grouping our country dis- 
tricts into consolidated neighborhoods on a 
very full co-operative principle will be far 
more easy and complete. In the experi- 
ment I have cited, which is that of a very 
scattered district, the postmaster, express 
agent and storekeeper are all one; and he 
also operates the telegraph at the central 
office, which is his store. Clearly a very 
frontier district, a purely rural population, 
at present deprived of almost all town ad- 
vantages, can create in this manner a cen- 
ter of operations having the same in con- 
nection with the nearest town. 

Referring to our district scheme of 
electric carriage and telegraphic intercom- 
munication, is it irrational to urge that 
with such a step or such steps we adopt a 
correlative change in our common school 
courses of study ? Why should not every 
common school teach those things of most 
immediate practical need to the farmer ? 
I have before urged in THE INDEPENDENT 
that our schools should teach what would 
make our children love the land and farm 
life; why not also a knowledge of modern 
machinery? I believe we could do nothing 
wiser than at once to introduce typewrit- 
ers, telegraph instruments, telephones and 
electric apparatus into our rural schools. 
You should see the delight of a lad whose 
books were his bane when recently I gave 
him a cheap typewriter. He worked it 
night and day, and learned more in a week 
than he would in a year in the ordinary 
curriculum, Thisis the mechanical age ; 
and every child has a right to be taught 
about the great inventions that concern his 
life. 

In acolumn that I published some years 
ago, I anticipated the time as sure to come, 
in the twentieth century, when our valleys 
would be lighted up by electricity by night 
and the important ends of the world be re- 
ported by a set of signals rung out from 
central stations. Where I now live, for 
the past year, every day at two in the 
afternoon the stéam whistle at the iron 
mines can be heard blowing along, warning 
blast. Then for five miles about everybody 
stops work and listens. Next asystem of 
telegraphic screams of the whistle tell us 
the prospective weather. We all know how 
to read these by the ear. One short, signi- 
fies cooler ; two short, warmer; three short, 
a cold wave; one long, fair and stationary 
temperature ; two long, rain or snow. So 
on the code is complete, and we are fore- 
warned what to expect for the next twelve 
hours. Such a system is possible in any 
section where a powerful engine is in oper- 
ation. Tbe advantage to a rural district is 
immense where there is great care taken to 
give correct signals. The extent to which 
such codes can be carried is not limited to 
weather. There is no reason why a com- 
plete telegraphic alphabet-may not be used 
to announce other important affairs, such 
as the price of wheat, corn or apples in the 
great markets. 

Ofeven more importance to us is the re- 
ceut use of electricity for “writing on the 
clouds.” In England, I am told, there have 
been made successful attempts in applying 
the “search light”? to advertise or an- 
nounce facts over a very wide area. On a 
clear night at the Acton Hill Electrical 
Works thesearch light was directed ona 
cloud of steam, then ona bank of trees, 
then on houses; and in all cases the words 
projected stood out clearly to be seen and 
read. For half a mile any one could see 
them distinctly, and when projected on a 
cloud of steam they were repeated one 
above the other. Another experiment pro- 
jects the words used on the clouds. The 
President of the Interior Conduit and In- 
sulacion Company says: 

“It is entirely feasible. By virtue of the fact 

that the lines of light projected from this pow- 
erful reflector are so well defined they do not 
seem diffused until they reach a great distance, 
you must have, of course, a cloudy night and a 
certain proximity of the clouds to the earth, be- 
cause at too great a distance the words would be 
illegible, and at too close a distance they would 
be presented to the view of a comparatively 
small circle of readers. The whole thing is a 
stereopticon on a vast scale, with a light suffi- 
ciently intense and focused to reach the cloud- 
canvas at a proportionately great distance. The 
applications of electricity are nowadays so 
diverse that I do not believe any electrician lives 
who is familiar with everything that is being 
done.” 
No matter so that the facts are demun- 
strable, and the theory already applied. 
It is a matter of immence importance 
to the agricultural world. 

Experiments concerniig the value of the 
electric light to the development of vegeta- 
tion are equally interesting, and in some 
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ways of considerable importance to the gen- 
eral farming and plant-growing public. 
Electro horticulture is a new term, and it 
covers a new field of research. Professor 
Bailey’s Bulletin 42, from the Cornell Uni- 
versity Experiment Station, is full of in- 
formation as to what has been done and 
what can be done. The general conclusion 
of Professor Bailey is, that electric light 
does profoundly affect many plants, some 
injuriously and a few beneficially. His 
summary is that lettuce is greatly bene- 
fited. An average of five hours of light a 
night hastened maturity from a week to 
ten days, at the distance of ten feet. Even 
at forty feet in only diffused light the effect 
was marked. The light appeared to infuse 
young, newly transplanted plants. Rad- 
ishes were also benefited by the light, but 
not to so great an extent. When the light 
was hung in the house, however, whether 
naked or protected by a globe, radishes 
were injured. Beets and spinach appeared 
to be slightly benefited bythelight. Cauli- 
flowers were drawn out taller and made 
fewer heads and smaller. Violets and 
daisies bloomed earlier in the light house. 
Other flowers acted in the same way. The 
electric light does not appear to determine 
or modify the hours of growth of lettuce 
and some other plants which have been 
studied in this particular. Plants which 
are benefited simply grow more rapidly 
during the customary period. On the 
whole, Professor Bailey believes the electric 
light can be used with advantage in forcing 
plants. The possible application of this 
light on our lawns has not been tested. In 
the way of illumination by night for pleas- 
ure it will doubtless prove very remarka- 
ble. The Japanese make great use of lan- 
terns in their gardens. The stone lantern, 
or illuminated rockery and fountain, isa 
feature that we have never developed. 
Electricity will give us a power to surpass 
our predecessors in this charm of ornamen- 
tation. 

I have thus tried to show what is the pro- 
spective future of farm life. While steam 
power was concentric and tended to the 
massing of human beings, electric power is 
just the opposite. It can be carried to any 
distance from the plant, and used wherever 
desired. The possible use of the telegraph, 
telephone, electric light, electric illumina- 
tion for communication, makes the outlook 
for the agriculturist something novel and 
enviable. Ido not doubt but that by the 
middle of the next century the drift toward 
urban life wiil have been wholly controlled 
and reversed. Farm life will be delivered 
of its serious burdens and deprivations, and 
will become as ideal in fact as idyllic in 
song. Formerly farm life was recognized 
as arude life, and the agriculturist’s lot 
was considered but little better than a bar- 
barian’s, The nineteenth century has moved 
of late toward the outlying districts. It is 
at least suburban. The twentieth century 
will be the era of farmers. The small farm 
is already in many cases becoming what 
suburban homes have for some time been to 
people of cultivated tastes and moderate 
income. In not a few cases I find the ideal 
home as remote from cities as telegraphs 
and railroads will permit it to be. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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BEGINNING THE NEW YEAR ON 
THE FARM. 


GEORGE E. WALSH, 
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Winter Eggs.—Eggs are about at their 
highest during this month of the year, and 
if the hens are going to make any profit for 
their owners they should be doing their 
duty by this time. But it should be re- 
membered that hens require rest, and if 
they have been forced to lay eggs all through 
the summer and fall, it is unwise to expect 
them to keep it up through the winter. If 
they are now taking their resting period 
they will begin to lay again early in spring. 
Good winter layers should be kept for this 
purpose, and a rest should be accorded to 
them inthe warm season if they do their 
duty in winter. The hens that are now 
resting, and are expected to lay in the 
spring and summer, shoild be fed spar- 
ingly, and chiefly oncheap food. It does not 
pay to feed them stimulating food, and ex- 
pensive at that, if no results are to be ob- 
tained. It does not follow that one must 
sell all of his hens that have stopped laying 
in the fall; if they are good layers they 
should be kept through the winter for 
early spring laying. The hen was never yet 
discovered that would lay eggs continually 
the year round. Rest i is essential at some 
time. 

Improved Feeding.—While there may be 
many systems of feeding cattle in the win- 
ter the main points are essentially the same 
in all. These can be summed up very 
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briefly. A fair mixture of coarse and fine 
feed gives better results than either one 
alone. Fine mealor feed of any kind is apt 
to go into the stomach in one pasty mass, 
so that it is hard work for the juices to dis- 
solveit. By mixing coarse fodder with it, 
this soft, sticky mass is broken up and sep- 
arated so that the stomach can easily as- 
similateit. Fine meal mixed with chopped 
hay, consequently, gives better results than 
meal fed alone, followed two or three hours 
later by hay. It is also an accepted fact 
generally that very coarse, dry fodder, or 
poor hay, is more succulent and more easily 
digested when steamed at a low tempera- 
ture than wheo feddry. Even moistening 
the hay or fodder makes it superior to the 
dry feed. If poor food is on hand that must 
be disposed of, it is better to feed it gradu- 
ally, mixed with good food, so that the 
stomach will not be overtaxed in disposing 
of inferior feed. It has also been proven 
that in the winter time it pays to warm 
drinking water for cattle kept in warm 
barns, but it is somewhat doubtful about 
resorting to this where they are confined in 
cold barns, or exposed in cold yards. All 
that is required then is to keep the ice off 
the water, and, if possible, to take the ex- 
treme chill away. 

Hotbed Making.—The work of selecting 
the place for the hotbed and cold-frames 
for starting early seeds should not be post- 
poned any longer than this month. It takes 
some time to make the beds and fill them 
with the right soil. The farmer who does 
not make use of frames for starting his gar- 
den vegetables ought not to be classed 
among progressive farmers. The seasons 
are too short for us to wait until spring be- 
fore sowing our seeds. By the time the 
ground is ready for sowing our garden 
plants are several inches high, and by trans- 
planting them from the frames to the open 
ground we save a month or more. In this 
way raising two good crops in one season on 
one piece of ground is madeeasy. The early 
plants are also the ones that bring the most 
money, and those raised in the frames al- 
ways bring in more returns to the farmer 
than the ones sown in the open ground dur- 
ing April and May. Many prefer the plants 
grown in frames first to those planted later 
in the field, as they have stronger roots and 
stalks, making it possible for them to resist 
dry weather. The hotbeds should be con- 
structed right away, for there are some 
slow-germinating seeds that ought to be 
put in the ground by next month. It takes 
time to gather and mix the right soil for the 
beds, and there will be many days when the 
ground will be frozen too hard to dig any 
soil for the beds. 

Plants to Start Early.—There is profit in 
sowing celery seed in February for planting 
in July, and also for selling the plants to 
others who have not started the seed early 
enough. A hotbed for this work can be 
constructed during this month, and the 
seeds put in as soon as possible. Eggplants 
are excellent garden products that none but 
the professional gardeners raise successfully 
in the North. They require plenty of sun 
and a long season. Start them in a good 
hotbed pretty soon, and by the early part of 
June they will be ready for transplanting. 
Planted then in a rich garden soil they will 
produce excellent eggplants by the latter 
part of August and continue to yield fine 
fruits until cold weather nips the plants. 
There is no other way to have eggplants in 
the cold North without buying at quite an 
expense half-grown plants in the summer. 
These two crops alone would yield a fair 
profit to the gardener. If he makes a spe- 
cialty of celery and eggplants he can make 
all that he receives for the plants in the 
summer, and then have enough left for 
growing a large crop for market. Early 
lettuce and radishes take well in the spring, 
and they should be given good places in the 
cold frames. 

Poor Butier.—So much poor butter, 
caused by feeding the cows on frozen and 
bad feed, has been sent to market this 
winter that dealers have sent word to 
dairymen that an improvement must be 
made in the feeding, or they will lose a 
great deal of their profits, This is one of 
the most common faults of many farmers 
and dairymen. They seem to imagine that 
they can feed the cows any kind of food; 
and many of them turn the animals loose 
in woodland ranges and. frozen pasture 
fields to pick up what they can through 
the day, feeding them a little hay and 
grain at night to keep them from starving. 
Such poor food not only reduces the quan- 
tity of milk and cream, but it affects the 
quality to such an extent that butter made 
from it must always be marked down to 
some of the lower grades, Extra or fancy 
grades cannot be manufactured from infe- 
rior milk and cream. The trouble is that 
such dairymen do not look ahead for their 
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winter food. They trust to luck to skin 
through the cold months as cheaply as 
possible, ~and they consequently lose 
money. Good winter dairying is the reme- 
dy forit. When food is raised for winter 
as well as for summer, then we shall have 
less of this butter marked “ winter defect- 
ive.” 

The Manure Pile.—So far as possible the 
manure pile should be kept from freezing. 
Large heaps are essential ; for the interior 
is then protected, and fermentation goes 
on continually in the center. Occasionally 
the pile should be turned over, the frozen 
outside part being put in the middle. This 
will stop too rapid fermentation and burn- 
ing. 

NEw YORK CIry. 
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WINTERING POULTRY PROFIT- 
ABLY. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 


THE secret of keeping poultry during 
cold weather and making them pay for 
their keeping is not understood by many 
who raise chickens with this object as a 
principal one in view. After the molting 
season, which commences in August and 
ends late in October or November, the hens 
are as a rule quite weak and feel mis- 
erable generally. This feeling never stimu- 
lates egg production; indeed, we usually 
find the months of December, January and 
a part of February pass without eggs; if 
any a very few are laid. The condition in 
which they are with cold weather about 
them makes hens feel like resting and some- 
times it is really better for them. 

Hens during molting should receive 
more attention than most poultrymen 
give them. My plan has always been to 
separate all ailing birds from the male 
as soon as they show signs of molting. 
Feeding them plenty of bone meal in warm 
mixed feed daily, with a little flaxseed add- 
ed three times weekly. A little green food, 
such as lettuce, onion tons, cabbage leaves, 
will be relished along with their diet. 
This assistance you can give nature helps 
them through molting more rapidly, and 
if they are newly feathered by November 
they will usually begin laying early in 
December and continue throughout the 
winter. Many have wondered why more 
eggs did not come during the winter 
months, but did not stop to reason the 
question ‘thoroughly and locate the real 
cause, This should be more carefully 
attended to next season. The experiment 
will cost you but little trouble, and will in 
a great measure assist you in rectifying 
the difficulty. 

In winter the house need not be too close, 


but ventilation must be promoted. The 
floor should be well sanded, and over this 
fresh straw can be nicely scattered so that 
they can be kept warmer, be induced to 
scratch and hunt for the food thrown among 
it, bringing about activity whlch is always 
necessary for good layers. The water 
sbould be heated quite warm and placed in 
the vessel as soon as you feed them. The 
food and warm drink do much toward 
warming their bodies up and starting them 
on the day comfortable. Water will not 
remain warm all day, but will be far from 
ice cold for some hours in a snug house, 
Warm milk is also excellent as a drink,and 
when possible it should be given to them. 
Parched corn at night with a little cooked 
meat scraps should be the only food ziven 
them at night, both being heating foods, 
essential in cold weather. The parched 
corn takes out the chill from the corn ker- 
nel, aud the parched part is good for the 
blood. I usuaily make a bank of horse 
manure around my building, this covered 
over with boards to keep out the frost as 
much as possible, and the benefit is great 


in keeping the house snug and free from , 


cold in the worst period of winter weather. 
Isometimes put a box that is made large 
enough to hold a wheelbarrow load of fresh 
horse manure into the coop and let them 
work over it for a few hours, giving them a 
new kind of indoor work, which they 
peo much enjoy, as will be seen when 
ried. 

The secret of keeping your flock in laying 
condition in coid winter weather can be 
accomplished in a great measure by follow- 
ing the hints given in this article, and,eggs 
in winter being high in price, it will reward 
you for the trouble you take in preparing 
the hens for this season. 


CLYDE, O. 








ihe plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or ‘‘pearled””—a trade 
mark, 


Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘“‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLAss.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh, 


Gro. A. MacBeTtH Co. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


GOVERNOR FLOWER ON THE 
FORESTS. 


WE gave, a year ago, what Governor 
Flower said in his annual message about — 
the necessity of preserving the forests of | 
the State. He recurs to the subject in his | 
message of last week: | 


“The year just ended has marked the begin- | 
ning of a new era in the State in the matter of 
forest preservation. A new policy has been es- 
tablished, whose good results are already far 
beyond expectation. It gives me particular 
pleasure to announce this fact, and to congrat- | 
ulate the Legislature that this State undertak- | 
ing is at last on a businesslike and intelligent 
foundation. 

“* A year ago I recommended the creation of a 
new Forest Commission, and made two princi- 
pal suggestions as to what the policy of the 
State should be in the matter of forest preserva- 
tion. These were as follows: 

“1. That vast tracts of the Adirondack forests 
how owned by individuals or private associa- 
tions, and used mainly for purposes of recrea- 
tion, might be secured as part of the State For- 
est Preserve, and forever guarded against de- 
nudation by a contract between the owners and 
the State, whereby, in consideration of forest 
protection furnished by the State and exemption 
from State taxation, the owners and their gran- 
tees would refrain forever from removing the 
timber except under conditions imposed by the 
State. Such contracts, I urged, would obviate 
the necessity of expending millions of dollars 
for purchasing lands. 

“2. That without injury to the forest, but 
rather with benefit, the State could acquire con- 
siderable revenue by granting permission to fell 
trees above a certain diameter on State lands 
and to remove the timber. 

“These recommendations were promptly em- 
bodied in law, and the new Forest Commis- 
sion is now able to report that 225,000 acres of 
Adirondack land have been offered to the State 
= the terms of the proposed contract, and 
that standing spruce timber exceeding twelve 
inches in diameter has been sold on 17,468 acres 
of State land, from which it is expected that 
the first year’s o——ne will yield to the State a 
revenue of $52,400. These prompt results are 
fog eg A gratifying. It thus appears that 
the State Forest Preserve has been increased 
by nooo gee ¢ a million dollars’ worth of lands 
without any direct appropriation of public 
money, and that the first year of intelligent ad- 
ministration under the new law has insured to 
the State an annual revenue largely in excess 
of the entire cost of maiutaining the Forestr 
Bureau. Every lover of the Adirondacks an 
every friend of forest preservation will rejoice 
at these results; but they will be particuiarly 
satisfactory tothe taxpayers of the State. 
from so small a portion of the forest preserves 
so considerable a revenue is received without 
injury to the forest, wecan reasonably look for- 
ward t» the time when the forest preserve will 
not only be the great conservator of our water 
courses and the restorer of health, but will con- 
tribute a large part of the money required for 
the support of the State Government. % 

“Allsales of stumpage were to the highest 
bidder. Applications for sales were numerous, 
and covered more timber than the Forest Com- 
mission thought wise to sell at that time. They 
indicate that there will be no difficulty in ob- 
taining an annual revenue which shal! not only 
render the department self-sustaining, but will 
leave a large balance which, for the immediate 
future, can be applied annually on the pur- 
chase of lands and the enlargement of the pre- 
serve. 
“The legislative policy declared two years 
ago of selling scattered and detached tracts of 
State forest land, lying outside the limits of the 
Adirondack Park, has been pursued during the 
year ; butnot many sales have been made, owing 
to the depression in financial circles. 

“ There has been a notable absence of forest 
fires, altho neighboring States have suffered 
considerably in this respect. This absence is in 
large — attributable to the efficiency of the 
town fire wardens and to the efforts of the For- 
est Commission through its officers. 

“The threatened loss to the State of hundreds 
of thousands of acres of forest land | cancel- 
lations of tax sales was happily averted by leg- 
islation last year, passed in response to my 
earnest solicitation. The law governing these 
cancellations still needs strengthening in some 
respects, and your attention is respectfully di- 
rected to the subject.” 


Flesh 


means strength to with= 
stand chronic ailments, 
coughs, colds and disease. 
Sound flesh is essential to 
health. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
enriches the blood, builds 
up flesh and fortifies the 
System against sickness and 
chronic ailments. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it, 


Don’t he deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 











FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post paid, for $1.00. 








FOR SCROFULA 


and for 

the cure of all 
scrofulous diseases, 
the best 

remedy is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY,. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains n¢ 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 





THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “‘ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, ‘‘ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre, 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Tre book, ‘THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
reta:iea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
arly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fultes Street, New York City. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





(For the week ending Thursday, Jan. 4th, 1894.) 

TEAS.—The auction sales of teas are quiet, 
the holiday week interfering very much. Quo- 
tations are about the same, and demand easy. 
Amoy is 11@léc. ; Fuchau, 12@30c.; Formosa, 36 
@40.; old Japans, 10@20c., and new, 18@30c. 

COFFEE.—The market for Brazil coffee is 
quite dull, and No. 7 Rio sells slowly at 18%c. It 
is generally believed that the Brazil crop will be 
phenomenally large—larger, in fact, than ever 
before. This fact depresses the markets, and 
makes dealers conservative in getting stock 
ahead. Mild coffees are steady, with Maracai- 
bo at 1844@22c.; Laguayra, 19@22c.; Mocha, 22@ 
22'c., and Java, 21@30c. 


SUGAR.—Refined sugar has a fair amount of 
sales, and prices are steady; but raw sugars are 
dull and neglected. Cut loaf and crushed are 
4 9-16@434c. per tb; powdered, 47-16@4c. ; gran- 
ulated, 313-16@4c. ; Mold ** A,” 41-16@4%c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—There is a slight im- 
provement in the tone of the flour market, but 
none in prices. There is alittle export demand, 
and dealers show a desire to buy lots more free- 
ly. City mill patents are $4.15@4.35;° winter 
patents, $3.30@3.60; straights, $3@3.15, and 
clears, $2.70@2.90. Spring patents are $3.50Q- 
8.90; straights, $3@3.50; and clears, $2.40@2.70. 
Buckwheat flour is quiet but stzady at $2.75@- 
2.85, and rye flour firm at $2.70@2.95. The mar- 
ket for cornmeal is good, with Brandywine at 
$2.70, and yellow Western, $2.55@2.70. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for hog products 
is moderately active. The receipts of live hogs 
have been quite free. Mess pork is steady at 
$12.75@14.50 per bbl.; family, $15@15.50, and 
short clear, $15.50@17.50. Beef is steady, with 
family at $14@15.50; mess, $8.50, and extra India 
mess, $19@23. Beef hams are dull at $15.50. 
Pickled shoulders are dull at 6@6%4c. per tb; 
hams, 9@9}4c., and bellies, 7@8c. Lard is easy, 
but with a good export demand at 8.30@8.35c. 
per Ib, 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—City dressed beef, 
native sides, are selling slowly at 644@9c. per Ib 
for common to choice quality. Dressed calves 
are steady and a trifle firmer for country 
dressed at 7@10%c. per Ib. Dressed mutton is 
firm at 5@ic., with selected wethers at 7c. 
and dressed lambs higher at 7@8%c. Dressed 
hogs are scarce and higher at 7}44@8\c. per lb. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The market for wheat 
shows slight improvements as a rule, altho not 
as much as anticipated. Foreign cables are 
moderately firm, but the visible supply has not 
decreased as rapidly as most dealers expected. 
The reports of the coming crops are all favor- 
able. Cash wheat is rather duli and neglected, 
and the chief improvement is for futures. May 
wheat is 70%c.; No. 2 red, 66@66%c., and No.1 
Northern spring, 71@71%c. The receipts of corn 
have been very large both in the West and here. 
The increase in arrivals over last week have 
been about 30%. Nevertheless, corn has sustain- 
ed its tone and price moderately well. May 
corn is 444c.; No. 2 cash, 4244@438!éc., and No. 2 
white, 42@48c. Oats are quiet but steady. The 
tone is rather easier at the close, but prices are 
unchanged. No. 2 oats are 34@35c.; No. 2 white, 
35@36c., and track mixed, 33@35c. Buckwheat 
is quiet at 80@82c. for Canada out of bond, and 

ic. for State in carlots. Barley is dull. with 
two-rowed State at 62@64c., and ungraded 
Western, 52@64c. Prices are barely steady for 
hay and straw. Supply is large and demand 
quiet. Choice timothy is 85c. per 100; No. 3 to 
No. 1,60@80c., and clover mixed, 60@65c. Long 
rye straw is 50@60c.; short rye, 40@45c., and oat 
straw, 40.@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Further conces- 
sions have been made in butter this week, and 
the market has closed weak and dull. There is 
very little consumption, and demand does not 
seem toimprove. Buyers take as little as possi- 
ble, while receipts run in steadily. State 
creamery is 20@25c. per tb.; Western extras, 
264@27c.; firsts, 24@25c., and seconds, 21@23c. 
State dairy, extras, are 2344@25c.; firsts, 22@23c., 
and seconds, 20@2lc. Western dairy is very 
weak at 1644@2Ilc.; imitation creamery, 16@2Ic., 
and factory, 16@19%c. Cheese is in fairdemand 
for export, and prices are firmer if anything. 
Jobbers are taking fair amounts of stock for 
home demand. Large size-full creams are 94@ 
1134c.; small sizes, 1034@1234c.; chdice part skims, 
744@9%c.; common to good, 4@7c.; full skims, 
2@3c., and Pennsylvania skims, 2@~‘éc. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry are in 
fair demand, and prices have advanced quite 
sharply since New Year’s Day. The trade was 
good right up to the close, and jobbers were sat- 
isfied with the transactions. The demand has 
been strong ever since. Spring chickens are 
94@10Kc. per f.; fowls, 12@12%c.; old roosters, 
Zc.; turkeys, 10@12c.; ducks. 6Uia95c, per pair, 
and geese, $1.25@1.50. The demand for dressed 
pa? is imapeoring. altho the market has not 

een so good as for live. Turkeys are about the 
same as last week, but fowls and chickens have 
improved in tone. Fancy turkeys are 12@13c. 

r tb.; good to prime, 10@I1c., and others, 7@9c. 

hiladelphia chickens are 11@lic.; Jersey and 
State, 10@12c., and Western, 7@9c. Fowls are 
7@9c.; Western ducks, 7@12c., aud Eastern, 2@ 
l4c., and geese, 7@18c. The egg market con- 
tinues to decline, and stock is in excessive sup- 
ply without much demand. Western fresh eggs 
are 22@28c. per doz.; Southern, 22@2z}¢c; ice- 
house, 16@19c,; and limed, l6éc. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples continue firm and 
scarce. with Kings at $4.50 @5.50 per bbl. Green- 
ings, $4@4.50, and Baldwins, $4@5. Cranberries 
are in moderate supply, with fancy at $6@7 per 
bbl., and, others, $3@5. Grapes are quiet, with 
Cawtabas at 8@18c. per small basket. Florida 
fruits are quiet and in fair supply. Sake are 

.50@2.25 per box; grape fruit, $1.25@2.75, and 
tangarines, $1.50@2.50. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Domestic 
tatoes are dull and moving slowly. Lon 


1 

sland ones are $2@2.25 per bbl.: Jerseys, $1.0 

@1.75 per 180 ., and State, $1.50@2. ‘oreign 

ums are steady at $1.50@1.85 per sack, and 

sweet potatoes quiet at $2 4per bb]. Eastern 

white onions are steady at .75; red and yel- 

low, 1.75; cauliflowers, $1@5; turnips, 75c., 
and squash, $1@2 per bbl. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Re port. 

RoyYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 4 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Meda! by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 














DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 


UNION SQUARE 


36 EAST 14rn STREET NEW YORK 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 
SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 








JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Home 
Newspaper 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Is THE 


BOSTON DAILY TRAVELLER 


It is clean, instructive, interesting and full of news, 
de the only Temperance daily puvlished in. New 
En 
eu ‘want it in your house for yourself and your 
Daily” ‘frayeller . 


Weekly Trav: eller 
Monthiy in proportion, 


Traveller Publishing Company, 


31 STATE STREET, 
ROSTON. MASS. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


cultivating the soil in California. 


are swept aside. 


which is foreign to his experience. 


California is a woman’s paradise. 


features in rural California. 
dents of the older States. 


best way for reaching California. 


lines to all points in the Eastern States. 


Chicago, IIll.; 


Prosperity in California. 


It is almost impossible for the Eastern farmer to understand the oft-repeated 
assertion that in the history of the world no parallel has been found to the profits of 
Probably farming is the oldest of all industrial pur- 
suits ; but the fact that it is so creates a condition of competition that makes unusual 
profit from it a thing not to be expected. On even the rich grain farms of Kansas 
and the Northwest it is difficult for the farmers to keep their head? above water. As 
a rule farming, considering the vast amount of energy and intelligence expended upon 
it, and the hardships which it entails, is the least profitable of occupations. 

In California the conditions are changed, and the old traditions and experiences 
It is somethirg new, strange and unforeseen in human affairs. 
reasons for it are simple enough ; but it is difficult for a stranger to understand that 


The peculiar climate of California is at the basis of all the strange conditions. It 
permits of the growing of certain articles of consumption that can be grown nowhere 
else in the United States, and that are imported from foreign countries under heavy 
import duties and transportation charges. These expenses are saved by California 
growers, and constitute a part of the profit. 

The climate of California and the superior fertility of the soil give Californians a 
further advantage over foreign producers, and add still more to the profit. 

There are many ways for a woman to make 
money that are denied to her less fortunate sisters in the Eastern States. 
ture and the various arts employed in preparing the fruit for market give a woman 
many opportunities for doing pleasant and profitable work. 

As a rule, twenty acres in fruit in California will support a family in far more 
comfort than three hundred and twenty acres in the rich grain-producing States. 
For this reason California orchards are generally small. 
live very close together in the more popular fruit districts, and have opportunity to 
cultivate each other’s society. Schoolhouses and public assembly halls are common 
In fact, the people enjoy life in a way unknown to resi- 
Apart from a financial ability to visit the cities and keep 
in pace with those who cultivate the finer graces and pleasures of life, there is a 
general encouragement to higher effort, and a liberal return for all exertion. 

There are many ways of securing land in California, the numerous colony enter- 
prises especially opening the ways to get land without great outlay at the start. 

THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY has three lines to California—the SUN- 
SET ROUTE, from New Orleans to San Francisco: the OGDEN ROUTE, from Ogden 
to San Francisco ; and the SHASTA ROUTE, from Portland, Ore., to San Francisco. 
The company will be glad to give any information that may be desired concerning the 
‘he three routes above mentioned enter California 
from different directions—the Sunset Route from the south, the Ogden Route from the 
east, and the Shasta Route from the north. AH of them connect closely with other 
Inquiries may be addressed to the following 
agents of the company: E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager, 343 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 204 Clark Street, 
W. C. WATSON, General Passenger Agent, New Orleans, La., or T. H. 
GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent, San Francisco, Cal. 


The 


Fruit cul-_ 


The people, conseguently, 





Weightless"Gem’ Beds 


x ‘al 
‘il Piano and Se 
Office Desk: 


Sanaa cte Mites 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


“ THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty .bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars, The new 
part of “Tne Arlington” is finer and better than 
any hotel in the United States. 

Write for special terms. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST.,N. Y.; 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Durirg the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles ite its former capacity. 

test improvements have been placed in 























the now buildtag, y E a large and very attractive 
7ew Uinies-coom, 9] with the old well. 
known “ Teylor’s auran 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM MALARIA AND 
UNSURPASSED FOR HEALTHFULNESS GENER- 
ALLY, and so testified to by physicians. With air 
heavily cbarged with ozone, nature’s greatest boon 
to the health-seeker, with scenic attractions unri- 
valled, Old Point Comfort ranks foremost asa winter 
resort, while its world-famous Hygeia Hotel, with its 
improved and now perfect drainage and other sani- 
tary arrangements, the unquestioned purity of its 


drinking water, unsurpassed cuistne, embracing 
every delicacy of land and sea foods, the charm of its 
resident garrison life, its abundant musical teatures 
and dancing, constitute a variety of attractions sel- 
dom offered at any resort. 


F. N. PIKE. MANAGER. 
@. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 
35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


A= institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
8c.cntific treatment of Cancer, ors, and all ma- 
Ix ant growths, without the use of the knife. 
“Ve have never failed to effect a permas 
ment cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. & 
Book Te Yt ge mp B of our Sanatorium and 











DEAPNESS.&.H&A0.Novses cunen 
$ a isible 
bard. “Successful when all remedies fail. 


only by F. Hiscox, 858 B’way, N.Y. Write for SE REE 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
a 4 stamp for new 100-page 








STAMPED STEEL CEILINCS 
Are pote: up successfully by Decorators or Carpenters 

5 2 peliaters. = and new. Send for 
Circular ny patrerns m 


HENRY 8. NO. THROP 30 Rose Street New York. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Grand Tour by 
SPECIAL TRAIN 
THROUGH EUROPE. 


The party will leave New York by leave New York by the fine North 
German Llovd Steamer ‘Spree.’ Saturday, 
February 17, and be absent 162 days in a comprehen- 
sive round of trave! to the chief cities and piaces of 
historic and scenic interest in Spain (with an ex- 
cursion across to Tangier on the African coast), 
Portugal, Neathers rance yy 2 the Bg 
enees an he Riviera), Italy, the Italian Lakes, 
Au i meh ad ngary, Turke with 10 days in 
Constantinople ane vicinity), Bulgaria. Servia, 











dining car attached. The best hotels an 
carriage rides with special facilities for sight- seeing 
everywhere. Party limited in num 


Independent Railroad Tickets toall Peints. 


Send for descriptive ciréular. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 Bast 14th St. (corner of Union Sq.), New York 





HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 


is reached in 4 
‘ant steamers 0: 


steamers e 
rincipal Wes India Islands, affording a charming 
Tropical trip at a cost of - four dollars per day. 

yoy a HRN See'y appl 

win ne om ada. 
tino: S. COOK & S, 261° Broadway, uow York. 

Or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & ( 0., 





January 11, 1894. 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDE? 


Chambers St. and College Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 


Hampers pac’ ed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for the sick. 
Write for price list. 


oreo SHORTERIRG reg 


FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


— The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper. 


In one hour’ s time it makes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer, Anybody can operate it. Write for 





catalogue and samples of work. 
Various sizes—-$1 2 to $20. 
A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
tes Lake Street, - 


CHICAGO. 
asa eestassattensnad 


FrecererrrKererrerrs 
AAASSSAASSAS444484444 











Seoeeebiner ~ 


FAIENGE MAN TELS. 


Elegant Designs, Beautiful Colors, Enamels and 
Glazes. [liustrations of eight designs sent on re- 
eeipt of 24 cents. 


FISKE, HOMES & 00, 164 Devonshire St., 


New York, 289 Fourth Ave.; M... _~ ry ith St. 
Cnamels and Glazes hy wm. Hi. Grueby. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDD LET OWN, 
Be - 





Bra’ 1 Warchon 
87 Jo an "diitae York and 
197 Lake se. "Chi 


MANUFACT URERS OF 


PUMPS 
gy Rem Gardez 
Engines, Pump Chain and 


bs, Yard 





4 





uggies, Harness, 

sean shines. ns, Bie 
arm Tools, Safes, ete, List PURE. 
Chie ‘AGO mt ALE 0., Chieago, Ill, 


Ats Pric 
THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington Street. Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street. Chicago. 


WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Bf $10.50 Beitscatet oe! gnam 












Buy from factory, save dealers’ and eat oon 
Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ul 








s, vested, recipes, 580 bp. 
Boun in cloth Don’t to get 
WATCH-CLOCK, 


the esvateys novelty of the age. For full particulars 








treatment, wit erences, free. Address 
DES. W. & BROWN & F BON North North Adams, Mass. 


39 Br roadway, New York. 


= AMERICAN TEA CO 
THE GREAT AMBRICAN TEA. COMPANY 








THE INDEPENDENT Press, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET NEAR FULTON STREET 
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